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and the new 





Douglas DC-7C 
bring the Far East 


nearer! 





SAVE 14 HOURS FLYING TIME 
on the new London—Tokyo route over the Pole via 
Copenhagen! This is the flight SAS proudly inaugurated 


on February 24 using Douglas aircraft for SIA. A} = - 

their outstanding reliability. The amazing new fa rst agai rn H 
Douglas DC-T7C, fastest, quietest long-range ot 

EERE re 1954 First Polar route to.Los Angeles 
ial Dineen aN aC 1956 % First European carrier to fly the 


First Class and Tourist services. 


new DOUGLAS DC-7C luxury airliner 


1957 First over the Pole 
to Tokyo and the Far East 
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NEW SHORT-CUT POLAR ROUTE + ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT—HE KNOWS S4S 
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from plan to plant 


A capable team of designers, engineers and crafts- 
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engineering shops, drop forges and jron and steel (— 


foundries, provide Head Wrightson with unrivalled 





experience for the solution of engineering problems 
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throughout the World. In many branches of industry & 
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and especially in the winning and processing of oil, 








coal and metals, Head Wrightson offers a complete 











service from plan to plant. 










ec For the past twenty years; = 
| every Head Wrightson advertise- 
——_ al ment has been identified by the 


silhouetted frieze, each section 





of which symbolizes an aspect 





of its activities. The section 
shown here refers to Refinery 
and Petroleum Chemical Plant. 
The example in the photograph 
shows & gas separation unt at 
the Shell Chemical Plant at 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 
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A really attractive 
investment 








DEFENCE 
BONDS 


% Increased interest of 44% 
payable half-yearly. 

% Plus 5°% Income Tax Free 
Bonus after 10 years (or 2° 
if encashed between 5 and 
IO years). 

0 % Total return over 10 years for 
anyone who is liable to 
income tax at the present 
standard rate of 8s. 6d. is 

0 equivalent to 5}°% gross (worth 





Yield the 
equivalent of 


A 





even more to surtax payers)— 

with absolute capital security. 

Over 10 Years % You can hold £1000 of these 
Bonds in addition to any 
you inherit and to Bonds of 
earlier issues. 

%* On sale in £5 units. 

% Buy the new Defence Bonds 
from Post Offices, Banks, or 
through your Stockbroker. 








Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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GLENFIELD 
GAT E ) on Irrigation Schemes 


The supply and erection of barrages of 
Sluice Gates for the headworks of irriga- 
tion schemes has for long been a Glenfield 
specialty. Work carried out in this field 
has included some of the largest installa- 
tions of this kind ever undertaken. 





KILMARNOCK 


Head Office and Works: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


MOTOR ABROAD 


coprrey [DA vis 


Rent a British Car 
to take with you 
or 
Rent a French Car 
from our Paris office 


(Up to £35 sterling may be 
paid in Britain.) 











NOTE: Overseas visitors to Britain renting 
* Godfrey Davis cars are allowed unrestricted petrol. 


Goprrzy pa vis 


DAVIS HOUSE, WILTON RD., LONDON, S.W.! 


ViCtoria 8484 : WE USE 
And NEASDEN LANE, N.W.10 (GLAdstone 6474) 2 She 
PARIS: S. F. L. GODFREY DAVIS 
99 Ave De Neuilly, Neuilly-Sur-Seine = ‘Motor 
Phone: SABlons 98.13. Cables: Quickmilez, Paris : oll 
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Goodbye to all that 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. Simultaneously he pollutes the 
air. He spreads disease and causes considerable expense to the nation. He dissipates a po- 
tential export value. Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than smokelessly. Engineers 
at your Area Gas Board have a wealth of information at your disposal on the efficient and 
smokeless usage of fuel. 

WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS — [he Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual consumers 
for prompt service and for advice which accords with the customer’s special circumstances 
and requirements. Each Area Gas Board offers efficient service to users of gas - fired 
equipment and can give expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge of all the Beards 


and of gas users in other countries. 


=CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 


q5 A Ss 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL — Issued by the Gas Council 
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SV 


41st Swiss Industries Fair 
Basle 


. 27 April — 7 May, 1957 
TEXTILE MACHINERY * TEXTILE GOODS - GENERAL ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY * WATCHMAKING ETC. 


Separate Reception office for visitors from abroad 











Full information from 





THE SWISS LEGATION THE SWISS CONSULATE 
18, Montague Place, Spring Gardens, 
London, W.1. Manchester, 2. 


The easiest and most comfortable way to reach the Fair is to 


: fly SWISSAIR $> 


Direct flights London-Basle £1900 Return (mid-week night Tourist) 


Also direct service Manchester-Zurich 
Book with your Travel Agent NOW 


_——_—_—_w*—Tiii Tw KA Al 











aspects of automation 









Q. How would you exercise remote control 
over a high-density, infra-red, digital operator? 






You wouldn’t. But for speed, accuracy and economy in all kinds of figuring 
you would install Monroe Calculators and Adding-Listing Machines. Set the 
q problem, press a key —and leave the rest to automation. Your Monroe steers 
jts own way through all stages of figuring, short-cuts hundreds of time-wasting 
( intermediate steps, races through complex calculations to the right result. 


Send today for details of the comprehensive Monroe range. There’s a model 
" specifically designed to meet your particular requirements. 


MONROE 
CALCULATING 
MACHINE 


COMPANY 
LIMITED, 
|| BUSH HOUSE The fully automatic Monroe Duplex 66N 
ALDWYCH, is the world’s most advanced machine. 
LONDON, W.C.2_ Ir combines instant production of figures 
~ —— immediately required with separate 

‘ accumulation and storage of intermediate 
figures for use in subsequent calculations. 




























TEC CECE Cs 
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Go far and fast 





Here is the rich, rare comfort you have always desired. 
In this car you are completely relaxed. And let’s 

admit it, one feels proud of the way the PATHFINDER 
is singled out and admired. But the worth of 

this car—the best of all Rileys—goes deeper than 

the sweeping grace of its brilliant styling. You must 
drive the Pathfinder. It is the only possible 

way to appreciate its performance. Visit 

your Riley dealer and see for yourself what he means 


when he says ‘“‘Riley for Magnificent Motoring”’. 





2} litre O.H.V. engine 

110 B.H.P. at 4,400 r.p.m. 

12 in. Hydraulic Brakes 
Independent Front Suspension 
Telescopic Shock-absorbers 
Real Leather Upholstery 
Seating for Six 

Borg-Warner Overdrive is 


available as an optional extra. 


The bli an QO path Gir tor— 


‘ 





£940 plus £471 7s. P.T. 


12 Months’ Warranty 





RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms : RILEY CARS, 55-56 Pall Mall, S.W.1 Overseas Business ; Nuffield Exports Ltd. Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.t 
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It’s good business to travel American 


OFTEN IT’S easier to do business in the friendly, relaxed atmosphere of a 
ship than over an office desk on dry land. If you’re going to America on 
business, why not travel with American businessmen? 

Take the case ef one passenger, for instance—let’s call him James 
MacGregor. He is a Scotsman, whose job in life is selling socks. Not 
ordinary socks; they are the product of Scottish sheep and Scottish mills 
—the kind of luxury goods that have made British craftsmanship famous 
all over the world. 

A great deal of Mr. MacGregor’s business is done with America. And 
he has discovered that the ideal way to travel there is by U.S. Lines. For 
there, in the friendly, informal surroundings of the famed “United 
States” or her running-mate the “America,” he meets American 
businessmen. 

If you’re a businessman travelling to North America, remember that 
here is the perfect atmosphere in which to begin a really successful 
business trip. 


Business aside, there’s any amount of fun aboard, too. You'll find un- 
excelled food and wine; cinemas equipped with CinemaScope ; top-grade 
orchestras; every “keep-fit’” facility; well-stocked libraries, and, of 
course, the pleasure of just resting and relaxing. The days that separate 
you from New York pass all too quickly. You travel fast in the utmost 
comfort and arrive refreshed when you travel by United States Lines. 
The extra reserve of speed of the “‘United States” (the Blue Riband 
holder) means that she has an outstanding record for punctuality. If you 
have a business appointment soon after you land, that’s important! 





THRIFT SEASON FARES 
Fares from 
Cabin Class 


£78.10.0. 
£71.10.0. 


Ist Class 


£125.0.0. 
£105.10.0. 


Tourist Class 


£61.10.0. 
£59.0.0. 


8.0. UNITED STATES 
s.s. AMERICA 











Fares and dollar credits for onboard expenses payable in sterling 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
UNITED STATES LINES, 50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.I 
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INTRODUCING 


The Monthly Review of 
Training and Education for Industry 


PUBLISHED BY THE TIMES 


TO-DAY it is recognized by Industry, by Educational Authority, and by 
Government that the prime need is for Technologists and Technicians. 

But grants of millions of pounds for new training establishments are not 
the whole answer. To get effective results, even closer relations must be 
established between those who teach and those who employ. 


It is to promote and develop this vital partnership that ‘The Times’ has 
founded TECHNOLOGY. 





The industrialist knows what he wants—even though his technical 
horizons are for ever lifting and widening. Through the pages of 
TECHNOLOGY his needs will be practically considered and his problems 
continually discussed. 

The teacher on his part, in university, college and school, requires to know 
that what he is teaching accords in fact with the industrial vision. 
TECHNOLOGY will keep him regularly informed and aware. 

TECHNOLOGY affords a platform for close exchange of thought and 
opinion between Industry and Education. 

In news and views TECHNOLOGY will be of vital practical value and 
importance to both interests. 





NOW ON SALE - Price One Shilling Monthly 


Obtainable from all newsagents. In case of difficulty write to the 


Circulation Manager, TECHNOLOGY, Printing House Square, London, E.C.4 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


invites you to 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Canada’s fastest growing province 






















Reasonable taxation combined with equable 





climate has attracted billions of dollars in new | 


| 
industry in the last five years... . including | 


| 


offers: 





@ abundant natural resources. 
@ limitless hydro power; natural gas. 


@ year-round shipping. 









@ proximity to expanding markets. 


@ excellent industrial sites, leasehold 
or freehold. 


British Columbia House, 1 Regent St., London S.W.1, or fo: 


Hon. E. C. Westwood, Minister T. L. Sturgess, Deputy Minister 















DEPARTMENT 


ARLIAMERT BUILDIN 


OF TRADE & INDUSTR 


: R re ao MBIA CANADA 


pipe mills, cement plants and giant chemical 2 





For complete information write to: Agent General for British Columbia, | 


HICK HARGREAVES 
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The name to remember 
__ 4 When you require 


ROTARY 

COMPRESSORS & 

VACUUM PUMPS 

Capacities from 30—2,000 c.f.m. 





FEED WATER 
DE AERATORS 


Capacities from 20,000—450,000 
Ibs. /hr. 


STEAM JET VACUUM 
EQUIPMENT 


1 and 2 stage for vacua up to 29” Hg. 
3 and 4 stage for absolute pressures 
down to 1 mm.Hg. or less. 


HICK HARGREAVES & CO., LTD. 
_— SOHO IRONWORKS BOLTON 
London Office: 1! Lancaster Place W.C.2 










































15 DAYS CRUISE 
"Sailing JUNE. [Sth 


From Southampton to 


GIBRALTAR - NAPLES - TUNIS and LISBON 


One Class only Fore from £60 


Apply to your local Travel Agent or 


STELP & LEIGHTON LTD 


9-13 FENCHURCH BUILDINGS, LONDON, €E.C.3 
Telephone: ROYal 31/1 
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The Abbey Works of The Steel Company of Wales at Port Talbot, Glamorgan, by Harold Forster 


THE GITY OF STEEL THAT NEVER SLEEPS 


24 hours a day The Steel Company of Wales 
is making steel for Britain’s industries 


Without steel Britain cannot make motor-cars, cans, 
or cookers. If she cannot make them, she cannot sell 
them abroad. And if Britain cannot sell abroad, she 
eannot live. Without steel—without enough steel— 
Britain will founder. 
In Wales, at Margam, Port Talbot, there is a steel- 
works—one of the largest and most modern integra- 
ted steel plants in Europe. It is not just a factory; it is 
a city, 44 miles in length, nearly 2,000 acres in area. 
No one lives in this city, but 13,000 people work ; 
there. They work night and day. There is not a From Port Talbot, steel strip-is sent either to the Tinplate 


, ; . , Division to be coated with tin or to the Newport Division to 
minute in a year when steel is not being made by be converted into special sheet mainly for the electrical 


The Steel Company of Wales. A furnace is tapped at industry. The photograph shows the cold reduction mill at 

alate pany a : Ppe Velindre Works (Tinplate Division). Already The Steel 
3 a.m. ; within an hour it is charged again. Day and Company of Wales makes two-thirds of Britain’s tinplate. 
night, weekday and weekend, continuous steel strip 


is snaking from the mill at 23 miles an hour. millions of people in a dozen different countries ; steel 
Steel for cars, rolling-stock and tinplate; special to bring peace and power and prosperity ; steel for 
steel for the electfical industry; steel for countless Britain: steel from Wales. 


AK THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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LECLEE SISO IEEE LESLIE PEONLLE ALLEL 








For INSURANCE OF MONEY 


You'll be on good terms with 


THE 


“* Tt was all over in a matter of seconds. R A 
Attack: theft: escape. My messenger 


wasunhurt. But the takings had gone. 
It happens quite often, but somehow I . 
never really thought it would happen COMPANY LIMITED 
to me. However, ‘ The Northern ’ 
promptly made good my loss.” 
This is an ACTUAL CASE taken from —— oe wesseia 
our records. For a yearly premium of only 1 Moorgate 1 Union Terrace 
£1.0.0. the policy holder was insured 


against any such losses. Established 1836 Group Aasals exceed £68,000,000 











\ 


FIRE + LIFE - MARINE - ACCIDENT - MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD - PENSIONS - ENGINEERING - TRADE RISKS 
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From Shadow to 


Substance 


HILE, in the name of international order, the combined 
pressure of the United States and Uno has been bringing 


Israel to the point of withdrawal, President Nasser has 
been quietly breaching the international order on his own. It is 
becoming plain beyond doubt that he has been obstructing the final 
clearance of the Suez Canal until the world should prevail on Israel 
to relinquish its last footholds beyond the armistice line. There is more 
than one ground of principle on which the United Nations could stand, 
if it chose, in its dealings with the two antagonists in Sinai. 

That it has not chosen to do so is explained in part by the turmoil 
of emotions which has distorted the world’s vision of the ‘Middle 
Eastern question from the moment of the Anglo-French act of folly in 
October, and in part by American preoccupation with communism as 
the dominant threat in any part of the world: American policy towards 
Israel. and Egypt is at present governed by the attempt to create 
favourable starting conditions for the Eisenhower doctrine. These 
require an Israeli withdrawal, and on terms which will give the Arabs 
no ground for accusing Washington of softness towards Israel. Not 
until that was achieved, it was argued in Washington, would it be 
possible to stand on principle against Nasser with any prospect of even 
a qualified degree of Afro-Asian support (which is indispensable to the 
President in his resolve to conduct the foreign policy of the United 
States through the Assembly of the United Nations). Not only, there- 
fore, must the attempt to prevent Egypt from resuming its past 
offences against Israel be put off until the Israelis have purged their 
own offence ; but the Israeli withdrawal had to be hastened, lest, before 
it was achieved, the devices by which Egypt is keeping the Suez Canal 
closed should force another issue of principle into the open, and so 
wreck the American effort for a fresh start in Middle East policy. 

This chain of argument may not justify, but it does at least explain, 
Washington’s attempt to administer a highly selective form of justice 
to Israel in the name of the international order. Even so, the refusal 
to admit that Israel could properly seek conditions was a mistake, as 
demands for unconditional surrender usually are ; and like most such 
demands, it led in fact to a prolonged negotiation of what are, in effect, 
conditions. Israel and Egypt had both broken the armistice, and the 
assurance that it would not be broken again could reasonably have been 
asked from both together. Still better would have been a constructive 
effort to replace the armistice by a settlement of a more durable kind. 

The American proposals to Israel on February 11th were a poor 
starting-point for such an effort. The General Assembly, Mr Dulles 
then said, had “no authority to require of either Egypt or Israel a 
substantial modification of the armistice agreement.” That is true, but 
plenty of ways exist of persuading them to do what they cannot be 
“required” to do. The Israeli withdrawal must be unconditional, 
he said, “leaving the future of the Gaza strip to be worked out 
through the efforts and good offices of the United Nations.” 
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He “ believed ” that the United Nations should see that 
the emergency force “‘ move into” the Gaza area and 
“be on” the boundary. As for the Gulf of Aqaba, in 
the American view it “comprehends international 
waters.” The assurances offered that respect for the 
international character of the waters would be made 
real, not formal, were woolly and inadequate. Mr Ben- 
Gurion could not be blamed for insisting on something 
more definite ; he conducted himself admirably, digging 
himself in firmly but without the appearance of 
intransigence. 


* 


Under sceptical Israeli examination, and in the face 
of a bland Israeli refusal to move until the vague expres- 
sions of hope for the best were hardened into statements 
of intention, the President and Mr Dulles are now left 
with no choice but to try, once the Israelis do withdraw, 
to translate the hopes of February 11th into action. It 
appears as this is written that the process has by now 
gone far enough to move the Israelis to do what is 
asked of them. All the same, the stand on an arbitrary 
principle, or the emotional state which caused that 
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stand to be chosen, has debarred the United Nations 
from addressing itself to the substance of the Palestine 
conflict. This substance will still remain to be tackled, 
even with the immediate issue between the United 
Nations and Israel resolved. 

Almost alone among the delegations in New York, 
the Canadians this week have made a resolute attempt 
to bring the Assembly back to a consideration of the 
real matter at stake, the need to insist that Israel and 
its Arab neighbours can and should settle down not in a 
state of muted and bridled belligerency, but in peace 
together. Our special correspondent indicates on page 
734 the difficulty of concentrating the Assembly’s 
attention to such a purpose. Mr Pearson has carried 
the burden which British diplomacy should have car- 
ried if the blunder of the autumn had not deprived this 
country for the time of the ability to secure a hearing 
for its views. It now appears possible that the United 
Nations emergency force, with its functions expanded, 
may be used to police the frontier between Israel and 
Egypt while the attempt is made to devise the settle- 
ment that escaped the United Nations all through 
February. It may be a long task. 


A Tory Reform for Pensions ? 


— Monday’s debate on pensions in the Commons 

was a depressingly delusive affair. There are three 
quite separate problems about old age pensions, which 
MPs persist in mixing up. The first, and to radicals the 
most important, problem is the relief of need: the pro- 
vision of a minimum standard of security for the poorest. 
The second problem is the further encouragement—if 
necessary, the further subsidising—of adequate savings 
for their old age by people now in work. The third is 
the problem of a debt which has been incurred to the 
retired by the generation now in work, as a result of 
the way in which expansion has been fostered and 
incomes redistributed in recent years. That way has 
been through inflation, which has eaten into the real 
value of the savings of retired people for their old age ; 
it is right that they should, so far as possible, be com- 
pensated for this. 

A principal trouble today is that politicians pretend 
that these separate problems can—indeed they say 
“must ”’—be solved by the same line of action, by a 
flat increase in benefit rates. This is impossible ; it is 
arithmetic, not black reaction, which stands in the way. 
An increase of {1 a week in all insurance benefits now 
would require other people’s spending power to be cut 
by £320 million a year in compensation ; and, partly 
because dukes as well as ex-dustmen will soon be draw- 
ing national insurance benefits—some 400,000 middle- 
class people will start to draw retirement pensions next 
year, ten years after the application of the National 
Insurance Act—the cut required to give them this extra 


£1 a week would rise to £500 million a year in twenty- 
five years’ time. 

To cite these figures is to set demands for “ doubling 
retirement benefits” in their proper context. It is for 
this reason that Labour’s reported study of a “ plan” 
for progressive pensions, which is said to aim very 
nearly to double present pension rates—to raise them 
from the present approximate one-quarter of average 
industrial wages to approximately one-half of the indivi- 
dual contributor’s actual earnings during his working 
life—and also to guarantee them against “erosion by 
inflation,” really seems more suitable for Laputa (where 
they spent eight years studying how to extract sunbeams 
out of cucumbers). The Tories, for their part, would like 
to raise benefit and contribution rates again—preferably 
some time just before the next general election. But 
they are beginning to realise, as Labour will have to 
realise eventually, that any increase which contribution 
rates or the budget could conceivably bear must, if it is 
spread across the whole increasing tribe of pensioners, 
mean that each individual pensioner is likely to get only 
a very small increase indeed. 

The time is therefore ripe for some detailed thinking 
about realistic reform of the whole pensions system. 
The most thoroughgoing reform of all—which, if Britain 
was starting from scratch, instead of after fifty years of 
pensions history, might even be the best one—would 
be to say that, after a certain period, each person enter- 
ing retirement should be entitled only to the pension 
he had actuarially earned by his (and his employer’s) 
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contributions, and that he could draw more than this 
only on proof of need. Obviously, however, as the 
average pensioner in 1954 had actuarially paid for only 
one-twentieth of his pension through contributions (or 
contributions made on his behalf), any such scheme, 
even if it were to be applied progressively—say, allow- 
ing those who retire after 1960 to draw non-means- 
tested supplements to their actuarial contributions only 
when they reach the age of 70, those retiring after 1965 
to draw them at a still later age, and so on—is at present 
politically out of the question. The need therefore, at 
what one hopes may be the tail end of this period of 
great inflation, is to think up more immediately practical 
steps which, while making nobody who is old (or about 
to become old) worse off, would ensure that measures 
designed to enable certain of the old to become better 
off are directed to the right places. Here, as an Aunt 
Sally for others to knock down, are three specific sugges- 
tions, for decisions that could be implemented this year 
or next. 


* 


Of the three functions of a state pensions scheme, the 
first—the relief of need—is of by far the greatest 
humanitarian importance. Even if one accepts (as one 
must) the fact that a complete return to actuarial prin- 
ciples in the national insurance scheme is out of the 
question, there is surely a strong case for saying that it 
is on national assistance payments, not national insur- 
ance benefits, that future increases in “ uncovenanted ” 
benefits should generally be concentrated. (National 
assistance payments are made to the very poorest after 
a Means test; national insurance payments, although 
also largely coming out of public funds, are made to all 
insured pensioners without test of need.) Our first 
specific suggestion—which would be popular—is there- 
fore that the Government might be wise to accept 
Labour’s request last Monday, and institute an enquiry 
into what level of income (to quote Mr Marquand) is 
“ adequate, decent and reasonable in 1957 ” for “ the 
poorest people in this Great Britain of ours” ; but— 
and this would be unpopular—that the Government 
should make clear that any improvements suggested 
by this enquiry should be applied to national assistance 
scales for the needy aged, not to retirement benefits for 
all. Moreover, is there any real reason, apart from 
reasons of tradition, why this increase in national 
assistance payments should not be financed by an 
increase in national insurance contributions instead of 
by taxation ? One of the contingencies an individual 
should be able to insure against in the insurance scheme 
is that he might fall, through unforeseen outside circum- 
stances, on very hard times. Anything which enabled 
recipients to regard national assistance as more of a 
right, and less of a stigmatic charity, would be an 
advantage in itself. 

The second specific suggestion would be designed 
to help those people now in work who will not have the 
advantage of private superannuation schemes when they 
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retire. Everything possible should, of course, be done 
to encourage the spread of such private superannuation 
(perhaps by greater—and discriminatory—tax allow- 
ances on “cloth cap” pension schemes, to follow Mr 
Macmillan’s concessions to “top hat” ones ?). But 
there is bound to be upwards of a third of all employees, 
especially those working on the farms and in other 
small concerns, who cannot really expect private pen- 
sions. Might it not therefore be worth examining 
whether a “voluntary supplement” could not be 
introduced into the present state insurance scheme, 
especially for those manual workers whose incomes are 
at a level where tax allowances on ordinary insurance 
are not an attractive bait ? Those who chose to pay 
the “ voluntary supplement ” into the fund might have 
a fairly substantial additional premium paid into the 
fund by the state on their behalf ; but the additional 
benefits they would get on retirement should be strictly 
equal to what they (and the state on their behalf) had 
saved during their working lives. The burden of such 
a scheme on the economy, as distinct from on the 
Exchequer accounts, would not be great ; indeed, in so 
far as it encouraged savings, it would be one of those 
admirable forms of state expenditure which would 


~ actually be disinflationary in its immediate impact. 


* 


The third specific suggestion is quite separate from 
the other two, and might even seem, at first sight, to 
be out of line with them. But although increases in 
non-means-tested retirement benefits should be given 
a much lower priority than increases in means-tested 
ones, this does not provide a case for maintaining 
blatant unfairness and distortions in the present national 
insurance scheme. There is at present one obvious 
distortion. Rather more than half of all pensioners 
draw not only their pensions but a supplement in kind, 
worth 2s. 3d. a week, from the old age pensioners’ 
tobacco tax relief ; all enquiry suggests that it tends to 
be the worse-off half of pensioners, especially those who 
cannot afford to smoke and those who live alone, who 
do not get this supplement. If Mr Thorneycroft could 
afford it, to withdraw this concession and raise benefits 
by 2s. 3d. a week in compensation would cost just over 
£10 million a year. A step of this kind would clear 
the way for more thoroughgoing reforms in pensions 
later on. 

These suggestions do not add up to a wholesale 
reform of the pensions system. They are not meant to. 
Even if one accepts the need for a piecemeal approach, 
it would be useful if the Government could also take 
steps further to encourage retirement at 70 instead of 65, 
and to make private superannuation schemes more 
easily transferable between employers. But—on the 
broader pensions front—the need now is to hold the 
balance between the socially desirable, the economically 
feasible and the politically possible. Neither party in 
last Monday’s debate seemed ready to weigh pensions 
on these required scales. 
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Black and White 


| is impossible for any liberal commentator. on the 

latest manifestations of South Africa’s racial policy 
to avoid again making the undeniable point that it is not 
only wrong in principle but on the plain facts quite 
unworkable in practice. The magnification of the 
African boycott of the buses (a protest against the raising 
of bus fares in Johannesburg) into a challenge to white 
supremacy, the mass trials for “treason” (which are 
examined in detail on page 716), the coercion of the 
universities to expel their few black students, will rightly 
set off a new round of condemnation in organs of opinion 
outside South Africa. All this, however, the Nationalist 
leaders in the Union have taken into account. Indeed, 
they now use the attacks on South Africa from abroad 
to strengthen their hold on public opinion at home, and 
especially to embarrass the opposition, which has not 
found under Sir de Villiers Graaf’s leadership any more 
distinctive a policy than it had under Mr Strauss’s. The 
question must be asked, therefore, whether the assump- 
tion of the usual high moral tone is by itself enough. 

Any scepticism about the usefulness of the barrage 
of disapproval directed at South Africa from the world’s 
press, pulpits and parliaments and from the United 
Nations will be suspect to many liberals, as well as left- 
wingers, and to many religious people who have made 
the excommunication of South Africa, and its expul- 
sion from the Commonwealth, almost a crusade. It is 
the belief of these critics that moral pressure will move 
the South African government in the end. They hope 
that opprobrium will somehow harden into an applica- 
tion of sanctions, though what sanctions can be exerted 
against a country sitting on three-quarters of the world’s 
gold production and half its uranium, and now holding 
in the West’s vital sea communications the strategic 
position formerly occupied by the Suez canal, is not 
clear. 

Disapproval, though it is rightly founded, has clearly 
not deflected the South African government from its 
course, or helped the United Party opposition in a single 
by-election. Is it in fact, alone, the proper approach ? 
There are plenty of signs that it simply feeds the 
conviction of Afrikaners that nobody who is not one 
of themselves can understand, let alone judge, their 
actions. It drives them more into their private world 
—their obsession with race survival, their theoretical 
elaborations of apartheid as the ultimate means of 
stilling their consciences by ultimately restoring to the 
other races, in some cloud-cuckoo-land reserve to be 
created some day, the justice and opportunity now 
denied. It throws them back upon their “ laager 
complex ”’—their romantic picture of themselves 
beleaguered in a sea of kaffirs and “ kaffirboeties,” sus- 
tained by the lack of any alternative but to fight it out 
(the Israelis have a similar attitude). Their perpetual 
retort is that survival cannot be wrong ; and from that 


they justify step by step the apparatus of police power 
and administrative despotism built to secure survival. 
What is the alternative ? 

It is natural to see in this predicament only the good 
reasons for pitying the Africans who are the policy’s 
evident victims. But are not the white South Africans 
also victims ? To say this is not in any way to condone 
the many wrongs that are being done ; it is to recog- 
nise the facts. The conflict in Africa is a very real one, 
and the whites look like being on the losing side, what- 
ever they do. When every move that the government 
makes is made in fear of the black, rightless, majority, 
the government can hardly be said to be a free agent. 
When even to boycott municipal buses is to shake white 
prestige and endanger the state, that prestige is obvi- 
ously low and the state weak. The mass of legislation 
aimed at keeping an unarmed population down, and 
at depriving the blacks of education and leaders, is 
tribute to their power—as assessed by the whites 
on the spot. The whites claim that their fight is for 
the “survival of western values in Africa”; but the 
weapons used to defend those values destroy them in 
the lives of those who use the weapons. The Nationalists 
argue that the press is not free to “ take sides ” in racial 
issues, and even that a two-party system is inappropriate 
because one party may incite the Africans. Yet after 
all this, it is often dangerous to exercise the simple 
liberty of walking down a street without fear of molesta- 
tion after dark. 


* 


Apartheid does not, in fact, preserve western values. 
All that can be said is that, temporarily, the apparatus of 
repression secures white South Africans in the enjoy- 
ment of a high western material standard of life— 
which is a different thing. And the strength of the 
Africans is not merely negative ; it is bound to become 
positive. They are gaining ground fast in the most 
rapidly expanding sector of South African life, the 
secondary industries. The Africans want to- exchange 
tribal life and subsistence agriculture for the white 
man’s industrial civilisation—to work in factories, with 
machines, earning good and rising wages; and they 
are doing this. This is itself an education which 
the Bantu Education Act cannot water down: a 
liberal education in technique, organisation, discipline. 
Rising living standards, inevitably promote thought, 
discussion and questioning. They always have. 
The blacks cannot only read, hear and see that their 
white rulers fear them. They can see that the whites (as 
Dr Wassenaar’s resignation from leadership in Trans- 
vaal shows) are divided among themselves. Faced with 
white domination, the blacks think (as an article in the 
February issue of Encounter by Mr Colin Welch 
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sensibly argued) in terms of black domination—some 
day ; this “ Bantu Imperialism ” is what the whites fear, 
and for ever talk of. 

This is the crux that South Africa’s critics, and 
liberals everywhere, have to face. It would be a derelic- 
tion of duty to still the voice of their conscience ; but 
it is a dereliction, no less, to turn their eyes from the 
fatal problem that is shaping itself in Africa: whose 
domination, black (over black as well as white) or 
white ? We have to weigh the consequences of our 


preachings ; what alternative remedy is there to the 
doomed neo-Spartan defence of the Nationalists ? Is not 
domination, either way, a defeat for liberalism, whether 
in the Union or elsewhere in Africa? One thing is 


Lessons from 


FROM OUR SPECIAL 


N OW that the European Coal and Steel Community 

has matured from an experiment into an adminis- 
tration, it stands very much in the shade of Euratom 
and the common market. Its own success has largely 
made them possible, and they will strengthen its founda- 
tions. But “supranationalism ” of the kind embodied 
in the ECSC is not the order of the day. The Euratom 
and common market treaties give much less power to 
the federal authority and much more to the Council of 
Ministers from the six member countries. Inside the 
ECSC itself, the Council of Ministers has come to share 
many decisions with the executive body, the High 
Authority. For while the latter has extensive powers 
in sharply defined areas, there are many, not defined, 
where it needs the backing of the national governments 
in the council to explore and create precedents. A 
balance of forces has been created between the two. 

The compromise is reflected in the approach to the 
two current problems: the threatened shortages of scrap 
and of coal. The scrap shortage is world-wide, but the 
successful attempt to keep its price down in the com- 
munity by cheapening imports (through a compensation 
scheme) has led the steel industries to press for more 
and more supplies. The High Authority recently 
obtained tacit American consent to increased purchases 
in the United States, but there is constant pressure 
from the American steel industry to cut this trade. In 
the long run, the ECSC industries must clearly rely 
more on pig-iron from their own blast-furnaces than on 
further American scrap. 

The High Authority stressed the need for more 
expenditure on blast furnaces in its “general objec- 
tives” for investment in 1956. These recommenda- 
tions are not mandatory. As the authority’s attempts 
to guide investment by raising loans have not been very 
successful there were doubts about the chances of the 
recommendations being effective. But success exceeded 
expectations. In the first nine months of 1956 blast- 
furnace projects doubled, and rolling-mill projects 
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sure: the liberals’ pleas should be addressed as much to 
blacks, who will have the future responsibility, as to 
whites, who have the present power. The magic word 
is “ partnership ” which would replace, and indeed dis- 
solve, the stark black and white contest by a reconciling 
collaboration in which there would be place and oppor- 
tunity for all according to their grasp. But do the blacks 
themselves, or those of them who are yet articulate 
on these themes, believe in partnership? And where 
is the practical model—in the Rhodesias? The 
capacity to solve Africa’s problems must be generated 
in Africa itself ; and the right role of European liberals, 
while abating none of their rightful protestations, is to 
back them by understanding what the problems are. 


Luxemburg 


CORRESPONDENT 

halved. Ss far, so good. But, as long as the growing 
gap between scrap and pig-iron prices makes it increas- 
ingly tempting to use scrap, firms might change 
their policy. So, to keep the gap from widening, the 
authority proposed to penalise extra scrap purchases: 
works putting more scrap into the ton of steel would 
pay more to the compensation fund for imports. 

But such a system as this, giving the High Authority 
added control of the scrap market, required the 
unanimous approval of the Council of Ministers unless 
the authority could persuade the steel industries to 
work it voluntarily. The industries were not prepared to 
do that and their reluctance was reflected in the Council 
of Ministers. It took one year, twenty major meetings 
and ten different proposals for the High Authority to 
find a formula and, a few weeks ago, finally to wear 
down all opposition. 

The coal situation has similarities. First the boom, 
and now the Middle East crisis, have created a demand 
which can only be met by heavy imports of American 
coal (30 million tons in 1956, probably 37 million tons 
in 1957). With transatlantic freight rates still as high 
as 98s. a ton, it is about 50 per cent dearer than 
ECSC coal. Naturally, the High Authority is anxious 
to stop community coal becoming dearer than it is ; 
its threat to impose price ceilings is keeping prices down. 
It is also unlikely to set up a compensation scheme to 
even out the price of imported and domestic coal: it 
fears such a system would entrench itself and would 
immunise prices against competition from imports at 
need. 

So coal is now wandering round the common market 
at different prices. This has created distribution 
problems, especially for the domestic consumer. Indus- 
trial stocking has made matters worse. Wholesalers 
tend to siphon off relatively cheap European domestic 
coal to industrialists or other large-scale consumers so 
that, although producers claim they have never pro- 
duced so much of it, most householders complain that 
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they cannot find enough. But the governments, not 
the High Authority, have power over the wholesalers. 
Here again, the authority has supplied the plan, 
and the Council of Ministers the backing, to ensure 
that domestic coal is assigned to domestic purposes. 

There remains the question of seeing that the indus- 
tries obtain fair proportions of European and American 
coal. The Ruhr is already working a voluntary alloca- 
tion scheme. Being voluntary, it presents no problems. 
The High Authority supervises it as usual to control 
any tendencies towards unfair discrimination. But it 
intends also to extend the system compulsorily through- 
out the common market. And where compulsory con- 
trols are involved (as for scrap) the Council of Ministers 
must approve—which it did last month. 

The community’s pragmatic mixture of methods is 
neither a free market policy nor a clear-cut system 
of European controls ; it is not government by the High 
Authority alone, but it is not government by the 
Council of Ministers—or even by the nations individu- 
ally or the industries themselves. It is almost certainly 
not the practice that the authors of the ECSC envisaged. 
They aimed to make the High Authority the driving 
force in the belief that only a strong executive would 
succeed. It still has the sole right to initiate policy. 
And in extreme carefully-defined “crisis” situations, 
reflecting the preoccupations of the war and imme- 
diate postwar years rather than those of the nineteen- 
fifties, it could invoke wide reserve powers. But in the 
day-to-day practice of a community confronted with 
problems that only verge on the critical, its powers are 
much vaguer. It has to have the backing of the national 
governments in the Council of Ministers. For some 
decisions the complicated arrangements of the treaty 
provide that it can obtain this agreement by simple 
majority voting, but in the most important cases it must 


quer a napeceimenere have for long shared the unenvi- 
able status of mothers-in-law as the butt of heavy 
jocularity ; these sober business men are understandably 
irritated at the nickname of “ uncle,” or the miscalling 
of the trade which is their livelihood by names such as 
“ popping ” or “ putting up the spout.” They are on 
the defensive not only against journalistic enquiries, 
which they expect to lead to yet more mockery, but 
against the grim process of economic decline. In 
England, Scotland and Wales, in 1913, there were more 
than 5,000 licensed pawnbrokers ; in 1950 there were 
1,654, and in 1956, 1,002. What do they do, and why 
are they fading away so fast ? 

A pawnbroker lends sums of money up to {10 
on the security of goods which are left in his 
care as pledges, and his trade is one of the 
most tightly regulated in the country. His licence 









Hard Times for Pawnbrokers 
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be unanimous. Some observers had foreseen that the 
Council of Ministers would play a big part, but both 
critics and supporters of the ECSC tended to assume 
that this would spell failure. So far, however, there 
seems to be no reason to think that this is so. 

In fact, driven mainly by French opposition to supra- 
nationalism, the drafters of the new Euratom and 
common market treaties have adapted this working 
experience of the ECSC into the drafts. In the common 
market, the European Commission (the High 
Authority’s equivalent) will propose ; the Council of 
Ministers will dispose—it alone can take the final 
decisions. This system may not be so like the ECSC 
8S is sometimes claimed. Much of the present solidity 
of the ECSC is due to the decisiveness with which the 
High Authority pushed through the original process 
of opening the common market in coal and steel. 
Greater problems will arise in the general common 
market—and over 15 years instead of two. The six 
governments negotiating in the Council of Ministers 
are more likely to be timid and to compromise in the 
vital opening stages than the High Authority was. 

In practice the European Commission may be 
stronger than it seems on paper. The Council of 
Ministers will not be qualified to administer the hosts 
of detailed problems that the common market will raise. 
But the effectiveness of the common market will prob- 
ably depend more on its political momentum. It is 
likely to be generally accepted as the departure point 
of European unity in a way that the ECSC was not, and 
the need for a common policy may therefore be corre- 
spondingly more generally endorsed. Already there are 
straws in the wind, The prime ministers of the six 
initiating countries agreed in Paris last week that the 
“next stage” should be a European Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage. 





from the local authority costs £7 1os. Charges on 
loans of £2 and under are fixed by acts of 1872 and 
1922, at monthly rates amounting over a year to 
interest at 25 per cent ; the pawnbroker may also, at 
the time of deposit, charge one penny for the 
pawn ticket and a halfpenny “valuation fee” for 
each five shillings lent. Loans over £2 are made 
by special contract with the borrower, probably over 
periods of three or six months, and calculated also to 
bring in some 25 per cent on the year. To those who 
say that this rate still looks unconscionably high, the 
answer is that it has not been high enough to prevent 
a third of all pawnbrokers from going out of business 
in the last six years. To those ambitious pawnbrokers 
who say that the rate is too low, that the Government 
should set the pawnshops free to prosper again, the 
answer is that the present regulations are a protection 
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for the gullible. Pawning, even at a 25 per cent rate, is 
not a good way of raising money except on a strictly 
short-term basis; people wanting to raise some 
money on their property would often be wise to 
sell rather than to pawn, thus raising the full 
value at once. 

The most common charge levelled at pawnbrokers 
by their customers today is not, in fact, that their 
rates are too high, but that they value pledges far 
too low ; and as competition grows less it is harder and 
harder for borrowers to compare the offers of rivals. 
This complaint looks the less justifiable the closer 
one studies the trade. Pawnbrokers themselves insist 
that they are lenders, not buyers. The pledge, if for- 
feited, must bring in at least the original loan, plus the 
25 per cent profit that would 
have been made had it been 
redeemed ; the amount most 
pawnbrokers could profitably 
lend on security of, for example, 
a new suit, would be calculated 
as some 75 per cent of its resale 
price after a year—which would 
be far below its price when new. ° 
Moreover, here again, the law 
protects the customer. Pledged 
goods valued at ten shilling or 
under become the property of a 
pawnbroker after a year and a 
week ; but those valued over ten 
shillings must be sold, when forfeited, at public auction, 
and for three years after the sale the depositor may claim 
back from the broker any profit that may have been 
made on the resale. This provision theoretically pro- 
tects depositors against any severe undervaluation, but 
it is doubtful whether many of them know of it. In 
practice, goods sent to auction by the pawnbroker are 
usually reserved by him at a price near the amount lent 
on them ; it is unusual for him to gain or lose very much 
on the resale. 

Up to twenty years ago the vast bulk of the trade, in 
quantity if not in value—and the type of trade which 
made pawnbroking a nasty word with Victorian novelists 
—was among very poor people in industrial areas, whose 
few good possessions, such as Sunday clothes, were 
habitually used to make the link between expenditure 
and an inadequate income more elastic. Pawnshops 
took in pledges on a Monday, which would be redeemed 
on Saturday out of the week’s wages—a system which 
tended to make poor people feel richer than they were, 
and burdened them with charges that they could ill 
afford. This type of trade is called “ industrial” ; the 
other, known as “city” pawnbroking, is in loans of 
rather larger sums, with jewellery or valuables as the 
pledges, and attracts a very different clientele. 

The main reason for the decline in the number of 
pawnshops is, of course, a drop in “industrial” busi- 
ness: which, in turn, is due to the decline in the 
numbers of the very poor. The backstreet pawnshops 
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are disappearing fast. Those industrial pawnshops 
which survive seem to rely partly on people who 
regard them as a good place to store clothes which 
are not likely to be wanted for a time: the owner of a 
heavy overcoat can, in the summer, enjoy its possession 
in the form of ready cash, while it stays in the care of 
someone who is legally obliged to look after it. But 
frequent borrowing and redemption was the real source 
of prosperity, and occasional trade cannot replace it. 

What can replace it? It should not be assumed that 
all existing pawnbrokers are hard up; many of them 
are doing very nicely, and in their shops vigorous and 
unEnglish haggling is still the rule, with many “ take it 
or leave its” and bluffing retreats halfway through the 
door. The reduced volume of their trade is partly 
Offset by the increase in the 
money-value of goods, and in the 
improved quality of poor 
people’s property. Some pawn- 
brokers will even take television 
sets (although things so easily 
broken and so liable to grow out 
of date in a year’s wait are un- 
likely to raise a good price for 
the depositor), and electric 
razors and watches are tending 
to increase as pledges at the 
expense of clothes. But most 
pawnshops have read the signs 
of the times, and now sell new 
goods as well as secondhand ones (especially cheap 
jewellery). Their most pressing difficulties, therefore, 
are much like those endemic among all small shop- 
keepers. They cannot afford to pay high wages, young 
people will not come into the trade, and those returning 
from national service have not the patience to stay and 
learn it. Permitted profit margins are not large enough 
to attract new capital, and, although there are some old- 
established firms with several branches, a business 
in which so much depends on the personal decision 
of the man behind the counter about the value 
of a pledge gives no scope for modern marketing 
techniques. 

Pawnbroking, in short, is no longer a social menace, 
and it is rapidly ceasing to be a social force or even a 
topic of fun. Those who say that Britain, like some 
continental countries, should have state pawnshops to 
“solve the problem,” are as out of date as most advo- 
cates of state ownership. For there is now no real 
“ problem ” there. The three brass balls which are the 
pawnbroker’s sign have a long tradition, going back to 
the Lombard merchants with whom, in 1338, Edward 
III pawned his jewels to raise money for a war on 
France ; and, sentimentally, it might seem a pity 
that the Dickensian atmosphere of crowded, brown- 
papery shelves and old-fashioned uncles should give 
way to neatly respectable or even brashly modern stores. 
But perhaps this was an aspect of Old England which 
we are as well off without. 
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Notes of the 





Week 








Defence Cuts and WEU 


HE ministers of Western European Union have postponed 
it a clash with Britain over the proposed cuts in Rhine 
Army and the tactical air force. Nato is to discuss the 
matter again. Britain undertook in 1954 to keep four 
divisions and the tactical air force, or their equivalent, 
on the Continent. The “equivalent fighting capacity” of 
Second Tactical Air Force may be said to be maintained 
by arming the Canberras stationed in Germany with atom 
bombs to offset the reduction in the size of the force. But 
it is not possible to argue that this same increase in fire- 
power can compensate for a reduction of Rhine Army by 
a third. General Norstad has already forcibly argued that 
it does not, because the object is to build up a force—of 
about 30 divisions—capable of fighting on the ground. 

Nato, like WEU, has to consider the political strength 
of the alliance. It obviously does not want a dispute with 
Britain about fulfilment of pledges ; on the other hand, it 
does not want the alliance to fall apart because declining 
British forces—there have been some cuts already—make 
the other members defeatist. Even if the other members 
do not appropriate the British arguments about economic 
difficulties for their own use in whittling down their own 
forces, the awkward fact remains that the size of Rhine 
Army is important in ensuring that the powerful German 
contribution that has been promised does not dominate the 
forces at Nato’s disposal. Unexpected as it was that the 
German Foreign Minister, Herr von Brentano, should have 
made himself the spokesman of this particular view, the 
view has cogency ; it was the basic reason for the original 
British pledge. Even if this question is left aside, there is 
real fear of having, not a shield, but merely a tripwire 
between western Europe and the Russians. 


* 


It is thus difficult to see how WEU can easily change its 
mind when the matter comes back to it from Nato; but 
no doubt the search will continue for a compromise between 
the British anxiety to make big financial savings, and the 
high store set by WEU on the British commitment in 
Europe. Probably the immediate compromise will be to 
postpone the cuts ; if so, the Minister of Defence can make 
good use of the postponement. There is every reason for 
Britain to seek ways of producing a better organised and 
better armed force, which might seriously be able to meet 
the same commitment with fewer men. But neither the 
reorganisation nor the re-equipment is visible yet. Until 
they are visible, the pledge remains an obstacle, to be 
over-ridden only by a plea of financial force majeure ; and 
that would be unwise. 


—And the Budget 


T is now possible to speculate with a little more realism 
I about the possible magnitude of the economies in defence 
with which Mr Thorneycroft may hope to be presented at 
budget time, whether or not he can devote them to tax reliefs. 
The Chancellor indicated last week that even in the coming 
financial year, when very large economies cannot be 
expected, the defence vote will be somewhat below the 
original estimate for 1956-57. ‘This was, after deducting 
American aid, £1,498.7 million. How much below that 
figure Mr Sandys can reduce defence costs will no doubt 
depend in part on his.success in cutting British forces in 
Europe, which is still an unsettled question. But the sort 
of language Mr Thorneycroft used would be consistent with 
a figure of, say, £20 million to £30 million below the 
original 1956-57 estimate. 


To gauge the prospective relief to the economy in 
1957-58, however, the important comparison is not between 
next year’s estimate and this year’s estimate, but between 
next year’s estimate and this year’s actual spending. Against 
Mr Macmillan’s earlier economies of £21 million in this 


THE OPTIMIST’S DEFENCE ARITHMETIC 
(£ million) 
Possible cut in 1957-58 Estimate below original 1956-57 
Estimates, say 
Excess of 1956-57 spending, over 1956-57 Estimate* 
Saving in Real Terms by stabilising Money Terms, say 


Real Saving —. ee 100—125 
* Assuming virtually no underspending in any defence vote, except for 
the Macmillan economies. 


year’s spending must be set supplementary estimates for 
all five defence departments of £58.5 million, on account 
of the Suez affair and other contingencies. This would 
bring total spending this year to around £1,535 million, 
unless there has been underspending on particular votes. 
There usually has been underspending on particular defence 
votes, but the fact that the supplementaries were presented 
so late in the year suggests that it may not be considerable 
this year. 

If there is no underspending at all, the money economies 
for 1957-58 to which Mr Thorneycroft might look forward, 
on this reckoning, might swell to between £55 million and 
£65 million. But it is by reference to changes in real spend- 
ing that Chancellors ought to draw up their budgets. As 
prices have risen 3 or 4 per cent in the past year expenditure 
that merely held money costs stable, in a defence budget of 
£1,500 million, would represent a real saving of between £45 
million and £60 million. Taking all these items together, a 
pattern emerges whereby it might conceivably be open 
to the Chancellor to claim that, compared with the current 
year, the real burden of defence costs on the economy is 
being reduced by upwards of {£100 million in 1957-58. 
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There would be a certain amount of cheating in such a 
claim. For one thing, the reduction would be achieved by 
comparison with the year of the Suez war (although also with 
a year of considerable de-stocking) ; for another, part of the 
prospective cut in the net estimates might reflect the hope 
of getting more in support costs from Germany next year. 
But, if the figures suggested in this note are borne out, 
the half-promise about the estimates already made is not, 
economically, to be sneezed at, 


Cairo’s “Big Four” Conference 


HE conference in Cairo of the “ big four” had hardly 
got under way when the Egyptian press announced 

that it had reached “a united Arab policy.” In the broad 
sense, this can hardly be true. King Saud has shown 
encouraging interest in the Eisenhower doctrine. King 
Hussein of Jordan has launched a campaign against com- 
munism and got his government to stop Soviet propaganda 
from entering the country. Syria, on the other hand, has a 
pro-Russian government and is against the Eisenhower 
doctrine. Egypt is politically and economically close to the 
Soviet block. Four of King Saud’s interviews in Cairo, with 
the ambassadors of the United States, Iran, Pakistan and 
Lebanon, can hardly have pleased either Egypt or Syria. 


King Saud is not clutching President Nasser quite as’ 


firmly by the hand as he did a little while ago. This is 
evident from his recent choice of friends, notably Habib 
Bourguiba, the Prime Minister of Tunisia, and the Sultan 
of Morocco, neither of whom looks with much favour on 
Egyptian policy. It suggests a new independence of thought 
which might fracture the Egyptian line-up against Iraq and 
cut the flow of Saudi rials to the anti-Iraqi and anti-western 
press of the Arab world. 

The communiqué is, in fact, notable for nothing more 
than a few obstinate platitudes about the well-known Arab 
national causes. All four could without difficulty agree in 
demanding the withdrawal of Israel from Egypt and from 
the Gaza strip without making public the concessions they 
might make to secure it. Much will depend on whether the 
new United States proposals can be presented as acceptable 
to the nationalists of Syria, Jordan and Egypt. Even on this 
subject, however, there are some differences. King Saud 
would agree to concessions to get the Suez canal unblocked 
and his oil revenues back to peak. Syria would concede 
nothing at all. And Egypt? It is difficult for President 
Nasser to yield an inch of the victory that Uno has been 
vicariously winning for him ; but there are faint signs that 
he might welcome a formula that saved enough of his face. 


Iraq Seeks a Loan 


RAQ loses three-quarters of its oil revenues as long as the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s pipelines through Syria 
remain cut. These revenues provide the entire develop- 
ment budget and 40 per cent of the ordinary budget, which, 
therefore, will show a deficit of at least £2.5 million by 
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the end of the financial year on March 31st. Even if the 
pipelines were restored within the next six weeks it could 
only be to less than half their capacity. The deficit may 
reach {£10 million. 

The Iraq government is therefore asking the IPC for a 
loan secured on future oil royalties, and the discussions in 
Baghdad regarding this request are being conducted most 
sympathetically on the company’s side. There seems every 
reason to help Iraq, the Arab country which has behaved 
most rationally about its own and western interests, all the 
more since its difficulties were brought on by the British 
action in Egypt last autumn. 

The problem is not whether the loan should be given 
but how it should be given. If it were made as an advance 
against royalties it might come under the Iraqi law which 
allots 30 per cent of royalties to the ordinary budget and 
the rest to development. The Iraqi government has never 
yielded to the temptation to use more than 30 per cent for 
current expenditure, and it would be unfortunate if the 
loan were to set a precedent now for breaking the law in 
this respect. A way may be found to lend the money 
without direct reference to the royalties agreement, in the 
knowledge that Iraq’s future oil revenues will secure its 
repayment. 


The Chequers Group 


\ 


M: MACMILLAN’S summoning of six senior colleagues to 


a weekend “ stag party” at Chequers did not signal 
the establishment of a new type of Government conclave, 
still less a sudden return to the methods of Charles II’s 
Cabal. In recent years most Prime Ministers have found 
it best to form an “ Inner Cabinet,” usually of four or five 
men, for taking at any rate the big decisions. The late Lord 
Norwich has recalled how British policy at the time of 
Munich was largely in the hands of four men: Mr 
Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, and Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Between 1945-50 four men obviously stood head 
and shoulders above the rest of the Labour Cabinet: Mr 
Attlee, Mr Bevin, Mr Morrison and Sir Stafford Cripps. 
When Sir Winston Churchill was at 10 Downing Street 
the picture was complicated by the presence of an informal 
group of personal friends, once called by their leader “ our 
intimate circle,” but during his last term there was also a 
fairly clear inner group of the Cabinet: Sir Winston him- 
self, Sir Anthony Eden, Mr Butler, Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Woolton. 

Mr Macmillan’s inner ring is a little larger than usual. 
The Chequers guest list originally comprised six men besides 
the Prime Minister: Lord Salisbury, Mr Butler, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, Mr Thorneycroft, Mr Sandys and the Chief Whip. 
(It is not clear whether the last named was present as a full 
member or just drinks waiter, nor whether Lord Home 
joined the group on Sunday hot with some news from India 
or merely because he had a previous engagement on the 
Saturday afternoon ; Mr Lennox-Boyd, who would have 
been there, was in hospital). But the original size of the 
group was probably dictated simply by the fact that’no 
single figure in the second rank has yet pushed himself to 
the front to join the only two men as yet clearly of top 
stature: Lord Salisbury and Mr Butler. The only point, in 
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fact, where Mr Macmillan really differs from his prede- 
cessors in this matter is that they invariably preferred to 
keep the meetings of their “Inner Cabinets” as quiet as 
possible. They no doubt felt that, while lesser members of 
the Cabinet obviously knew that they were being excluded 
from such inner councils, there was no point in publicly 
labelling them as second class members, and that to excite 
attention to meetings which could produce no published 
result was a mistake in rumour-ridden public affairs. The 
supposition is that one of the things the Chequers group 
will have discussed last weekend—in addition, of course, to 
defence—was whether to take risks in the Budget; the 
guess, after reading the names in the list, is that this particu- 
lar inner group would be more likely to include a majority of 
the cautious ; but nobody, outside the group, really knows. 


When in Doubt 


OTH the Trades Union Congress and the Federation of 
British Industries have proffered advice to the Chan- 
cellor this week. The TUC’s memorandum has obviously 
been compiled by its rapidly improving group of staff 
economists, but has equally obviously been edited by the 
usual sort of TUC committee. The TUC economists 
enter the plea, with technical arguments, that this year’s 
budget should be sufficiently reflationary to make use of 
“the considerable increase in productive capacity which 
’ the high level of investment in the past two or three years 
must have created”; the editing committee suggest that 
one of the best ways to do this would be to take purchase tax 
off pots and pans. The FBI’s booklet may have suffered 
from some of the same sort of editing, particularly in its 
over-emphasis on undefined “ cuts in Government expendi- 
ture ” as the easy road back to stability. But the editing has 
been more liberal (the report’s observation that “the most 
dangerous characteristic of inflation is that, until it gets 
out of hand, it makes life too easy for business” is an 
object lesson in candour to more conservative bodies like 
the TUC) ; and its especial interest lies in the fact that its 
authors can view one imponderable factor in the future 
course of demand from an especial vantage point. They 
should be in a better position than most other people to 
gauge their member firms’ intentions to (or not to) invest. 
The FBI’s considered view is that the volume of invest- 


ment “ may be about the same in 1957 as in 1956.” “ But 


in 1958,” it says, “it will almost certainly be less than in 
1957 unless some stimulus is given to it.” Nevertheless, 
it thinks that the arguments for some early reflation are 
very “finely balanced ”: 


On the one hand, it is not safe to allow investment pro- 
grammes to pre-empt resources until the slackening of 
public expenditure has made room for them. On the other 
hand, just as there has been a time-lag in restraining 
investment so there will be in its revival; and so, if a 
period of recession is to be avoided, it is necessary to apply 
the stimulus in advance of the time when room will be 
available. 


The Federation’s final recommendation to the Chancellor 
is therefore that “some part of the stimulus to new invest- 
ment, such as the restoration of investment allowances and 
the relaxation of the credit squeeze in the narrow sense, 
should be applied as soon as firm decisions to reduce public 
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expenditure are made”; but that “truly radical reduc- 
tions in taxation ” will have to wait. “ For the time being,” 
it says, “‘ the watchword should still be ‘ when in doubt lean 
to the side of disinflation’.” It is fair to conclude from this 
that industrial economists are still “in doubt.” So, one 
imagines, is the Treasury—and most other people. 


Homicide in the Lords 


HE debate on the Government’s Homicide Bill in the 

House of Lords was as dull as the 1948 debate on the 
Labour Government’s abortive compromise clause was 
lively. Then, the opponents of the clause, the Lord Chief 
Justice in particular, enjoyed themselves in showing up all 
the inconsistencies and anomalies it would lead to. Last 
week, no peer spoke enthusiastically about the present com- 
promise, but none was prepared to vote against the second 
reading. 

The reasons they gave for not wishing to oppose the bill 
reflected their views on capital punishment itself. The 
abolitionists (Lord Templewood disclaiming any support for 
the measure) welcomed the prospective drop in the number 
of executions—though, when the bill becomes law some time 
this spring or summer, there will in fact have been no 
execution in Britain for nearly two years. The retentionists 
(with Lord Ferrers as uncompromising as Lord Temple- 
wood) welcomed the proposals to retain the death penalty 
for murders in which the maintenance of law and order is 
directly threatened. The middle-of-the-way peers welcomed 
the bill simply because it is a middle-of-the-way measure, 
though Lord Samuel regretted that the distinction between 
capital and non-capital murders had not been drawn on the 
degree of moral heinousness in the crime. 

Another middle-of-the-way speaker, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, produced the extraordinary (if quizzical) state- 
ment that the controversy over the death penalty was “ very 
unfair to anybody meditating murder.” ‘Thisswas capped 
by Lord Goddard’s remark that the one reason for wel- 
coming the bill was that it would stop the policy; adopted 
since the Silverman Bill passed the House of Commons, of 
reprieving every murderer, which was very embarrassing to 
the judges. This, indeed, seems to be the highest measure 
of agreement that the bill can evoke: that for these holders 
of two of the most responsible offices in the land it will end 
a situation that is unfair—both for potential murderers and 
for their judges. 


M. Mollet in Washington 


MOLLET in his journey to Washington has been doing 
M «his bit to repair the cracks in the Atlantic alliance ; 
it is a necessary stage in the work that the image of the 
French prime minister as a “ Suez culprit” that has pre- 
vailed since October in Washington should be obliterated 
by a look at the real figure ; a staunch. anti-Communist, a 
good European, an architect of the Common Market and of 
Euratom. Following the example of M. Mendés-France, he 
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did not go to Washington to ask for money. M. Mollet 
said before he left Paris that economic aid did not figure 
on the agenda ; though it is known that the French need 
dollars to pay for oil, that they are negotiating a loan with 
the Import-Export Bank, and that they are anxious for the 
resumption of American off-shore purchases. 

M. Mollet’s intention was rather that his Washington 
talks should range over foreign policy. The future of 
“ Europe ” in its relations with French Africa ; France’s con- 
tribution to Nato ; Russian diplomacy in the German elec- 
tion year. He and M. Pineau have been pleading Israel’s case 
in the Middle East crisis, and this may have done good 
in Washington ; they may well have agreed to exert a 
moderating influence on the Israelis in turn. In Algeria the 
Americans, having helped France to avoid a vote of censure 
in the United Nations, now expect the French government 
to make constructive use of their diplomatic respite. 

Back in Paris, M. Mollet cannot feel much confidence 
in his reception by the National Assembly. There is again 
talk of a government crisis, M. Mitterrand having replaced 
M. Pleven as the favourite in the fashionable succession 
stakes. The fact that both belong to the tiny and divided 
UDSR party is an interesting commentary on the power of 
the centre in French politics. It seems, however, that M. 
Mollet will be in real danger not when he expounds his 
policy but when he seeks the financial means to carry it out. 
For this reason, American aid, though it did not figure on 
the official Washington agenda, may really determine by 
what margin M. Mollet’s team will beat the French postwar 
record of governmental stability. 


A Match Deferred 


¢ 


HE trouble about matchmaking is that, be it based on 

passion or reason, it requires the simultaneous agreement 
of both parties. For this reason a union between Signor 
Nenni’s Socialists and Signor Saragat’s Social Democrats, 
brought nearer by the meeting of the two leaders last 
August, has receded again. Hopes were at their highest at 
the recent Venice congress last month, when Signor Nenni 
announced his party’s political divorce from the Com- 
munists, spoke favourably of European integration, and even 
foreshadowed a possible acceptance of Nato. Although his 
speech was well received, when the congress came to elect 
the central committee his candidates were outnumbered by 
the spokesmen of party officials and by other representatives 
of groups less favourable to fusion. True, the third round 
gave him a narrow majority on the executive. But it was 
made obvious that strong elements in the party machine 
will try to prevent Signor Nenni from making too many 
concessions and from rushing too fast into the arms of the 
Social Democrats. 

An even bigger blow to plans for a merger came from 
Signor Saragat, who delivered a diatribe against his potential 
partner, thanking Providence that “the flowery cloak of 
Nennian eloquence proved unable to hide the real situation.” 
An impression was created that he was not ill-pleased by the 
failure. Machiavelli’s advice never to enter into an alliance 
with a stronger partner (the followers of Nenni polled nearly 
twice as many votes at the last election) and perhaps even 
a desire to stay in office may have reinforced Signor Saragat’s 
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fear of communist infiltration. His party has adopted a 


waiting attitude. 

The Italian coalition government does not, therefore, need 
to fear a crisis precipitated by any desire of the Social 
Democrats to join Signor Nenni in opposition. Unless it 
is imposed from below, the Socialist merger is unlikely to 
take place before next year’s elections ; they may show how 
much recent events have weakened the biggest communist 
party in the West. Popular reaction may then force the 
leaders to second thoughts about a merger. 


Doctors Prepare for Action 


HE Government’s handling of the doctors’ pay claim 

has been singularly inept. Last week, when the 
appointment of a royal commission to consider medical 
remuneration, and the position of the medical profession in 
relation to other professions, was announced in Parliament, 
no hint was given that all doctors might be given an interim 
increase pending the commission’s deliberations. Indeed, 
in the House of Lords, Lord Salisbury said that the increase 
proposed for junior hospital staffs would not be extended 
beyond that limited class. 

The effect of this announcement was what the Govern- 
ment might have expected. The General Medical Services 
Committee, representing the family doctors in the health 
service, immediately called an emergency conference of the 
local medical services committees—the statutory advisory 
bodies set up under the 1946 Act in local health areas. At 
this conference, which will be held at an early date, general 
practitioners will be advised to resign from the health 
service. In the meantime Mr Macmillan has written to the 
joint chairmen of the doctors’ negotiating committee, ‘in 
reply to a letter of strong protest received from them, to 
say, first, that the royal commission was not intended to be 
a time-wasting procedure and, more important, that its 
work did not preclude “some interim adjustment.” 

If this hint of an increase all round has not been given 
as a result of the threatened resignation, why on earth could 
it not have been given last week ? In any case, it is vague 
enough for the doctors to proceed with their plans unless 
the Government makes a definite and acceptable offer. The 
precise details of those plans are not known. Since the 
purpose of resignation is to put pressure on the Govern- 
ment, the doctors would not treat people for nothing—and 
so merely save the taxpayers’ money—but would presum- 
ably charge fees to those they deemed able to pay them. 
Nor could they issue ‘health service prescriptions. They 
would also be able to sue for bills unpaid, and it is an 
interesting point whether their patients could refuse to pay 
some at least of that portion of their insurance stamp that 
goes towards the cost of the health service. Another source 
of funds for many of the resigning doctors would be their 
share of the £66 million set aside as compensation to them 
for the loss of their right to sell their practices. This is 


payable on retirement or death, and it could be very em- 
barrassing for the Chancellor if they all claimed it at once. 
On the other hand, the older doctors who resigned would 
be hard hit by the forfeit of their right to a pension ; this 
is payable only after ten years’ service, and the health 
service is not yet nine years old. 
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Hospital doctors, who work on state-owned premises and 
with state-provided facilities, are not being advised to 
resign ; but on Thursday morning the joint consultants’ 
committee issued a statement that they would support the 
family doctors in every possible way. 


A Court of How Much Inquiry ? 


HE national interest in the Briggs affair has never been 

merely to prevent a strike breaking out there ; it has 
been to get the deepest possible probing of, and the widest 
possible publicity about, a case study of all that is worst 
in British industrial attitudes. The basic facts are plain. 
The Ford Motor Company at Dagenham took over the 
neighbouring Briggs Motor Bodies factory in 1953; it 
tried to introduce its own efficiency methods, which would 
have resulted in a considerable rise in workers’ earnings in 
the factory, but failed in the face of the men’s attachment 
to their long tea breaks and other traditional practices. 
Since then labour relations at Briggs have gone from bad 
to worse. In 1956 there were 162 stoppages of work because 
of disputes in the factory, the fantastic average of more 
than one every other working day. The stoppages are led 
by a strong shop stewards’ organisation, in which com- 
munist influence is predominant. The threat of a total 
strike that has been hanging over the factory for the 
last few weeks results from the dismissal, for a breach of 
discipline, of one of these communist shop stewards, a Mr 
McLoughlin. Although Fords agreed to pay Mr Mc- 
Loughlin to stay away from work, pending the report of a 


- 
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court of inquiry, he himself says that he will not accept 
such “ Judas money.” 

It remains to be seen what will happen in the court of 
inquiry now. The national interest is that the inquiry 
should be very wide ranging ; but Mr Macleod’s decision 
on Tuesday, in great anxiety to avoid a strike, means that 
it is going to be a very unusual inquiry. _ Under union 
pressure, he has agreed that the court should consist not 
of the usual three men, but of one, Lord Cameron, assisted 
by two assessors from either side (the union and Fords). 
Lord Cameron, a Judge of the Court of Sessions, was chair- 
man of a court of inquiry into the railway dispute two years 
ago ; and his report aroused some criticism when it argued 
that the nation “ having willed the end ” of a nationalised 
railway system must “will the means” by seeing that 
railwaymen got higher wages, even though the railways were 
in financial deficit. A heavy responsibility for making his 
inquiry as wide as possible will rest on him on this occasion. 

In a despatch below, our special correspondent describes 
the present depressing atmosphere in the Briggs works. 


Poland’s Parliament 


OLAND’S new Sejm, now holding its first session, is not 
P expected to be the rubber-stamp institution that its 
predecessors were. True, the deputies are unlikely to ques- 
tion the fundamentals of the regime, but they are prodded 
by an outspoken public opinion, and they will certainly not 
be content.dutifully to endorse what the government does. 
More probably, the government and the ruling party will 
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Dagenham 


labour there’s no such thing as impar- 
The men had voted to strike 





under Fords, “but then Fords are 
stricter. There’s more give and take in 
Briggs, and that’s why my husband likes 





Dagenham on Tuesday, to report 
on the atmosphere among three groups 
of people affected by the Briggs dispute: 


(1) In the Shop Stewards’ Den. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union’s shop- 
stewards at Briggs have a committee 
room over a hairdresser’s shop in the 
town ; they finance it from the proceeds 
of a football sweep run among the men 
at the works. The stewards themselves 
were out at work, but two men and a 
girl were desultorily doing the accounts. 
One man poked at an adding machine, 
while the other (whom your corres- 
pondent subsequently identified from 
newspaper photographs as the famous 
Mr McLoughlin) argued: “ What have 
the management ever put into the 
works ? They never owned any capital, 
because it’s us workers who make capital 
—and they are robbing us of it all the 
tume.” This was self-evident to him, and 
he smiled pityingly at someone who was 
ignorant of these elementary facts. Arbi- 
tration by the Ministry of Labour could 
‘not help to solve the problem, for 
“When it’s a question of capital and 





tiality.” 
“a hundred per cent solid” (the actual 
vote among AEU members was 1,118 
for a strike, 429 against, with some 250 
to 500 abstentions ; there is a labour 
force of 9,500 in the factory). One day 
a Labour government would get in and 
nationalise everything, but until then 
there was no chance of making peace 
with the management. 

(2) With the Wives. The depression 
induced by this conversation was 
somewhat dispelled by two ladies in the 
rainy street. They had just. bought an 
evening paper, announcing in big head- 
lines the settlement of the strike. Both 
their husbands worked at Briggs, and, 
if the strike was really settled—they 
would not believe it until they heard it 
on the wireless—they were delighted. 
With the cost of living the way it is 
they could not afford any more. One of 
their husbands was a Briggs’ employee, 
who had had personal experience of 
work in the Ford factory; he was a 
skilled man, she said proudly, and would 
get a pound a week more if he came 


it. Id rather have the money myself, 
but then I’m not the one who does the 
work.” 

(3) Among the Men. Four men were 
having a smoke outside the gates at 
Briggs. They were sure they didn’t 
want a strike, but would naturally come 
out if the unions thought it right ; only 
one of them was an AEU member. 
They disliked Ford’s time-study men. 
“Even if we would get more money 
from Fords the blokes don’t like being 
mucked about. We got along all right 
here before they came along.” But they 
were sure that all the pay they had lost 
in strikes could never be made up in 
increased wages ; and the unions mucked 
them about as much as the management 
now. “I reckon an enquiry’s what we 
want. What this plant needs is a dose 
of salts, and not just for the manage- 
ment either.” Men began to stream out 
of the gates, and; stubbing out their 
cigarettes, they put the remaining halves 
in their pockets: “We must slip in and 
clock out now,” they said, “ and the best 
of Juck.” 
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A few weeks before Christmas last year Lines Brothers 
took over a complete Shopping Guide to show their 
Tri-ang Toys. This 15-minute feature was transmitted 
over all stations on Sunday December 2nd between 5.50 
and 6.10 in the evening—just after ABC Television’s 
Family Hour and Associated TeleVision’s Junior 


Television. 
The results achieved were up to the highest expectations. 


Catalogue distribution up over 300°%.. Toy shops 
throughout the television areas were told well in advance 
of this Tri-ang feature. In consequence, over 800,000 
catalogues were distributed to them in comparison with 
250,000 the year previously. In addition, many shops 
gave an exceptionally generous display to the toys — 


whole windows in a considerable number of cases. 


Seen by 4,700,000 people. As for the feature itself, in 
London on ATV it gained a Television Audience 
Measurement rating of 46. In the North on ABCa TAM 
rating of §5. And in the Midlands, also on ABC, the best 
rating of all, 68. The Midland rating put it high up 








among the top ten programmes of the week. 


It was estimated that over 4,700,000 people actually saw 
this programme. 


What the client says. Lines Brothers Ltd., who 
planned the commercial in conjunction with Colman, 
Prentis and Varley Ltd., stated ‘In every way this 
commercial feature did a first-class job. We got a large 
audience. Our retailers were impressed and so were our 
own sales staff. We got exceptionally good displays of 
our toys. And, last but not least, the dealers got very 
good sales ’. 
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use parliament as a testing ground for their policies, which 
will be modified, if necessary, to avoid the gap which 
formerly yawned between leaders and people. Eastern 
Europe, in particular, will watch with close attention this 
attempt to reconcile dictatorship and democracy. 


After political successes comes the economic test. Mr 
Cyrankiewicz, the prime minister, having presented a 
scarcely altered government (the changes were made in 
November) concentrated his speech on economic prospects. 
The Polish economy is to undergo important changes in 
the current year. Total industrial output is scheduled to 
increase by only 4 per cent, but 16 per cent more consumer 
goods are to be supplied. The share of investment is to be 
reduced, arms production severely cut and output in certain 
branches of heavy industry curtailed. In the budget the 
axe is applied to expenditure on defence and administra- 
tion ; estimates for social welfare are increased. It is hoped 
that, thanks to all these changes, the higher nominal wages 
and farmers’ incomes will not result in inflation. Much 
will depend on the success of the policy of incentives for 
peasant smallholders ; last year’s good deliveries fell short 
of expectations. 


Foreign trade is another weak spot in the general pic- 
ture, and the balance of payments will be further strained 
by a cut of 6.5 million tons in coal exports, Poland’s chief 
source of foreign currency. Mr Cyrankiewicz admitted 
that, despite the help promised by the Russians last Novem- 
ber, Poland will be compelled to limit its imports to the 
strictest minimum. Attempts are being made in the West 
to get more raw materials and capital goods on credit. The 
Polish premier showed anxiety to reassure the Russians 
that this would not involve any change of allegiance. He 
stressed the importance of the Warsaw Pact (in view of 
Germany’s rearmament), and Poland’s determination to 
stay in the “ socialist camp.” At a time when their trade 
missions are busy negotiating in Washington and other 
western capitals, the Poles cannot be accused of using false 
political pretences to get the economic aid which they 
so much need. 


No Plebiscite for Kashmir? 


HE anti-British clamour from Delhi and the filibustering 
T of Mr Krishna Menon have obscured the fact that 
India has good as well as bad reasons for opposing a plebis- 
cite in Kashmir. Indeed, the Indians can scarcely blame the 
British press for its unsympathetic attitude towards India’s 
case, since they have consistently been less than frank on the 
issue. They have bound themselves to support a plebiscite 
by their acceptance of various Security Council resolutions. 
But in fact they do not want a plebiscite, and they seek to 
disguise this fact by reiterating their reminders that the 
Council resolution of April 21, 1948, insisted on the prior 
withdrawal of “tribesmen and Pakistani nationals” from 
Azad Kashmir. 


The motive for the Indian reluctance—and reticence— 
should be recognised. Since the violent days of 1947 and 
1948, Mr Nehru’s government has established an uneasy 
communal peace in its secular republic. A plebiscite cam- 


paign in Kashmir would be likely to be fought on communal 
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lines, with the danger that Hindu extremists would turn on 
India’s 40 million Muslims. This is the unstated reasoning 
behind Mr Nehru’s latest attacks on Britain for its part in 
the Security Council debate on Kashmir ; and the fact that it 
remains unstated doubtless reflects Mr Nehru’s anxiety lest 
too open a discussion might arouse the very communal 
violence he wishes to avoid. 

India complains that Britain, by co-sponsoring a Kashmir 
resolution in the Security Council two weeks ago, showed 
itself indifferent to India’s vital interests. The resolution 
proposed that the president of the Security Council, Hr Jar- 
ring, of Sweden, be sent to Delhi and to Karachi to sound 
the two governments on the possibility of demilitarising 
Kashmir, bearing in mind “ the proposal for the use of a 
temporary United Nations force.” The Indians object that 
this proposal was made by Pakistan, and that Britain by 
sponsoring it was taking sides, though they raised no 
objection to a later resolution, which the Council passed 
and which merely proposed that Hr Jarring should make 
the journey. 

They allege, too, that the British action was an attempt 
to pay India back for its opposition to the intervention in 
Egypt. There is no ground for the allegation. Naturally, 
Britain seeks an agreed solution to a problem that divides 
two Asian members of the Commonwealth family. This is 
no reason for some Indian papers and politicians—but not 
Mr Nehru—to threaten to leave the Commonwealth. 


Not so Co-operative 


ARMARTHEN was voting on Thursday after a very Welsh 
+ campaign which seems to have been everything that 
a by-election campaign ought to be. It is the only one of 
the seven by-elections pending after North Lewisham in 
which the result seems to be really in doubt, unless the 
movement of opinion to the left has really reached landslide 
proportions ; it would take a swing of over 10 per cent 
to rob the Tories of any of their other seats now being put 
at issue. 

But the present flurry of by-elections has had one 
unexpected consequence. The three prospective recruits 
to the ranks of Labour MPs that were chosen for good seats 
in these elections were: a barrister who has been in the 
party for only a year (the victor of North Lewisham), a 
young Co-operative intellectual (Mr Stanley Evans’s desig- 
nated successor at Wednesbury, which was also voting on 
Thursday) and the ex-Liberal Lady Megan Lloyd George 
at Carmarthen. The young Co-operative man was picked 
at Wednesbury in preference to a senior trade union official, 
who was an MP in the 1945 Parliament and is now on the 
National Executive. This, to long-service trade union MPs, 
has seemed the last straw in the trend to bourgeoisation of 
the party. Officially sponsored trade union MPs now con- 
stitute only a third of the Parliamentary Labour party ; 
once they could command a handsome majority. This 
trend has been partly an inevitable and desirable result of 
the growth of popular education: a steadily larger propor- 
tion of the working class’s potential leaders are going to a 
university and so becoming Labour MPs via the Fabian 
Society and the Transport House Research Department 
rather than the union lodge. But the growth of Co-operative 
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influence seems to some union leaders to be a different 
matter. The Co-operatives (as a party, as distinct from as 
a movement) have always preferred to make their financial 
contribution to Labour by adopting particular constituen- 
cies, rather than by national contributions. They now have 
20 Labour MPs representing their interests ; it has always 
been intriguing to speculate what Labour (or for that matter 
the Tories) would say if a big business organisation like ICI 
openly financed and organised twenty Conservative mem- 
bers. The trade union leaders (who are themselves being 
asked to increase their party subscriptions) have long 
believed that the Co-operatives must make their contribu- 
tion in some different way ; on their insistence the Labour 
party has now given notice of the termination of its political 
alliance with the Co-operative movement. 


This could mean much or little, but rather more probably 
little. Theoretically the twenty Co-operative-sponsored 


MPs would now seem to be freed from the obligation’ to 
obey the Labour whip ; but they have always been good at 
co-ordinating their (occasionally divergent) obligations to 
the Co-operatives and to Labour, and one suspects that they 
will work hard to see that some compromise is effected now. 
But the present row has one more amusing side. A group 
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of Labour economists, including Mr Gaitskell, have lately 
been looking into the economic organisation of the 
Co-operative movement, at the Co-operatives’ request. It 
has always been a matter for speculation how any economist 
could make any remarks about Co-operative economic 
organisation without ruffling feelings. The committee’s 
task must be still more difficult now. 


The Irish Election 


UR Correspondent in Dublin writes : The Irish general 

election will take place on Tuesday in an atmosphere 
of invincible apathy. Voting is by proportional representa- 
tion in forty constituencies returning 147 candidates. In 
well over half of them there is next to no chance of a major 
change. Between them Mr de Valera (Fianna Fail) and 
Mr Costello (Fine Gael) have, in recent years, been taking 
an increasing proportion of the 147 seats in the Dail: 
99 in 1948, 109 in 1951 and 115 in 1954. Changes of 





The South African Treason Trials 


HE accused are of all races. Out of 


of the defendants and, second, expose 
the proceedings as an experiment in 
political intimidation. The defence 


the total 156, there are 23 Euro- 
peans ; 30 are Indians and Coloured ; 
the rest are African. They come from all 
parts of the Union and include a member 
of parliament, clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors, journalists, clerical workers and 
labourers. Many of them are national 
or provincial leaders of the numerous 
organisations which oppose apartheid ; 
more than 50 organisations have been 
named in the proceedings. They were 
arrested on allegations of treason and 
“possibly ” of communism, which in 
South Africa is illegal. Although the 
scope of treasonable activities is wider 
in the Union than in this country, these 
charges are the first of the kind ever 
laid in time of peace. The alternative 
charge gives the prosecution a less lethal 
but more sweeping weapon, since the 
definition of communism under the 
1950 Act includes any disturbance 
designed to change the existing order, 
and a communist means anyone who at 
any time in his life has supported the 
aims of communism. The maximum 
penalty for treason is death (although 
this has only once been carried out) and 
for communism Io years’ imprisonment. 
The proceedings began in January 
with a mass examination before the 
Magistrate, who is to decide whether 
there is a case for committing the 
accused for trial. This preparatory 
investigation may drag on for anything 
up to three months. So far the prosecu- 
tion and defence have each outlined 
their cases, 11,000 documents have been 
put in by the prosecution, and the court 
is hearing ora] testimony on some 100 


speeches alleged to have been made by 
the defendants. The accused have the 
option of reserving their defence or 
setting it out in full before the magis- 
trate, and there are indications that they 
will depart from normal procedure by 
choosing the latter. If they are com- 
mitted on charges of treason, they could 
be tried without a jury before two or three 
judges. Should the magistrate rule that 
there is no case, the prosecution could 
Start again from the beginning before a 
different magistrate, although there is no 
precedent for this happening. 

The case for the prosecution, as so 
far outlined, is that the accused were 
conspiring to set up a communist state 
by violence and possibly with foreign 
assistance. The accused are linked by 
their attendance, either individually or 
through their organisations, at a public 
meeting in 1955 which adopted a docu- 
ment called the Freedom Charter. The 
prosecution alleges that the social and 
economic changes envisaged in the 
charter were to be brought about by 
revolutionary methods involving force 
and subversion. As evidence it has put 
forward: a welter of documents; any 
paper found on the premises of an 
organisation of which one of the accused 
was at any time a member can be used 
as evidence against him. Most of the 
documents are anti-apartheid, but there 
is a handful of letters from leading 
communists and at least one (anony- 
mous) incitement to violence. 

The defence has taken the unusual 
step of outlining its case at the beginning 
of the investigation. It is trying to do 
two things: first, prove the innocence 


claims that not only are the aims out- 
lined in the Freedom Charter unexcep- 
tionable, although repugnant to the 
South African Government, but there 
is no indication that they are to be 
achieved by other than peaceful means. 
(The Freedom Charter is vague, high- 
minded and in part socialist: it calls 
upon the people to “strive” for the 
changes it advocates.) 


Interest in the trial has waned even 
in South Africa, where few consider that 
the government’s scrupulous observance 
of legal niceties will in the long run 
obstruct its political purpose. But it 
may revive when the defence turns 
prosecutor by contending that the trial 
is a political plot similar to the Reichstag 
fire trial. In his outline of the case, 
the defence counsel claimed that the 
accused were victims of “ political kite- 
flying ”: the government is testing how 
far it could go towards stifling free 
speech and criticism. The defence “ will 
endeavour to show that what is on trial 
here is not just individuals but the ideas 
which they and thousands of others in 
our land have openly espoused and 
expressed.” 

But while the case drags on at snail 
pace, the expenses rise. On top of the 
legal costs, about half the accused have 
now been sacked from their jobs and 
have no money to support themselves or 
their dependants in the months that 
stretch ahead. The Bishop of Johannes- 
burg (and Christian Action in this 
country) are trying to raise £100,000; 
but the fund is still a long way below its 
target. 
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government in the last decade have been decided by the 
fluctuations of the smaller parties—the Farmers, the Inde- 
pendents and Mr MacBride’s Clann na Poblachta—who, 
taken together, have fallen from 29 in 1948 to 13 in 1954. 
But even here, the destination of third and fourth prefer- 
ences may be decided by personalities and local ties rather 
than by party labels. Sooner or later, moreover, indepen- 
dent candidates should benefit from the dissatisfaction with 
the present party structure, which reflects past political 
scores instead of present political and social interests. 


The general feeling in Dublin is that the parties now in 
office under Mr Costello are unlikely to be able to form 
a new government, and therefore, presumably, that Mr 
de Valera will come back. Whether he will come back 
with a clear majority, or whether the vote will be for dead- 
lock, is another matter, which seems to depend on three 
main factors: 


(1) It is generally believed that the greatest weakness of 
the present government lies in its Labour wing, which 
holds 18 seats at the moment, but is expected to hold less 
after next Tuesday. It might be thought that the recent 
growth in unemployment would swell the Labour vote ; 
in fact, however, Labour is likely to suffer even in Dublin, 
the most industrialised area of the country, where even as 
things are it holds only four of the thirty seats. 

(2) Some Fianna Fail optimists believe that the recent 
growth of Mr Costello’s own Fine Gael will also be sharply 
reversed. The threat to it is less apparent than that to 
Labour, but it is true that more Fine Gael than Fianna Fail 
seats look vulnerable in this election, and that in several 
recent by-elections Fine Gael supporters stayed at home 
—either for local reasons or from dissatisfaction at the 
apparent lack of distinctive policies. 

(3) The effects of Sinn Fein’s intervention are incalculable. 
The party has put up only 19 candidates and does not 
seem to have made any great impression; most people 
assume that it should not get more than three or four 
seats, if that. But Sinn Fein’s votes will come from Labour 
and Fianna Fail, not at all from Fine Gael ; and that could 
complicate Mr de Valera’s chances of getting a majority. 


In the last resort it seems that the result will depend 
on the fortunes of the nineteen Labour seats and on what 


happens to about one-fifth of the thirty-five seats in the 
cities of Dublin and Cork. 


General Franco’s Reshuffle 


INISTERS in Spain are not immortal like the Caudillo, 

but they are hard to move. General Franco’s first 
major reconstruction of his government since 1951 gives 
tacit recognition (nothing more could be expected) to the 
barely concealed crisis through which the Spanish regime 
is passing. After too many years in office a dictator’s cabinet 
becomes dull, too openly cynical, and divided within itself. 
Recent trends have gone against_the government in Madrid. 
Inflation presses, the annual gamble on a good harvest has 
turned out badly, labour discontent has become impossible 
to conceal ; above all, the intellectual and moral disharmony 
between the regime and the public has grown more blatant, 
so that the polite boredom of a few years ago has turned 
into an angry disgust. 
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General Franco has worked out afresh his unending 
political equation between Falange, monarchists, army, and 
church. He has instituted some reforms in cabinet pro- 
cedure, setting up a committee system along lines which 
seem to put more power in the hands of his personal deputy, 
Captain Carrero Blanco. His new foreign minister, Senor 
de Castiella, has distinguished himself as a- propagandist 
for Spanish national claims, in particular on Gibraltar ; 
neither Britain nor France, nor indeed the West generally, 
has much apparent ground to be pleased at this change. 
An attempt is being made to improve the machinery of co- 
ordination in economic affairs. But mechanical improve- 
ments are unlikely to overcome the defects in the conduct 
of Spanish economic policy, partly inherent in a state which 
attempts a system of controls too elaborate for its capacity, 
partly the expression of an awareness in the government of 
the weakness of its hold on the nation. General. Franco 
rules through tactical’ skill and for lack of an alternative. 
He has found a durable solution for none of the political 
problems that ruined first the monarchy and then the 
Republic and brought him to power twenty years ago. 


Family Life in Indonesia 


| genom SUKARNO has come to the conclusion that the 


trouble with politics in Indonesia is that the parties 
are interpreting “opposition” to mean criticising the 
government with a view to its overthrow. This, he says, 
is alien to the spirit of Indonesia, which ought to be 
governed in a spirit of gotong-rojong, mutual assistance: 
“ the essence of family life and the purest reflection of the 
Indonesian soul.” All the major parties must co-operate 
in one cabinet—including the communists ; for, said the 
president, 


I ask you in the calmest possible manner: can we afford 
to continue to ignore a group which in the general elections 
won six million votes ? ... to me there are no such words 
as “left” and “right.” I only want the Indonesian 
nation to become united. 


In addition to this all-party cabinet, President Sukarno 
wants to establish a National Council, led by himself and 


_ composed ‘of the representatives of farmers, workers, 


intellectuals, business men, religious bodies, and the armed 
forces, together with the principal cabinet ministers. This 
council is to advise the cabinet ; but Parliament will, it 
seems, continue as before. 


Unfortunately the words “left” and “ right” still exist 
for the politicians, even in Indonesia. The Islamic, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant parties have made it clear that they 
will. not sit in a cabinet with communists. They have also 
complained that the composition and powers of the National 
Council have not been sufficiently defined, and they are 
afraid that the communists will be able to make use of 
their better organisation to gain a disproportionately strong - 
position in it. One newspaper commented “ if the council’s 
advice is not binding it is a mere waste of time. If it is, 
the president will have gelded parliament, emasculated the 
cabinet and done violence to the constitution.” 


Should the parties reject his plan, President Sukarno 
might, in his capacity as commander-in-chief, proclaim a 
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state of siege and administer the country through the armed 
forces. A more attractive solution, which has the support 
of the dissident Sumatran leaders and several political 
parties, is to form a cabinet of “ men of integrity” led by 
Dr Hatta, the former vice-president, who is honest, able 
and a staunch anti-communist. But the name of Dr Hatta, 
with whom he has often quarrelled, has become another of 
the words that do not exist for President Sukarno. 


Old Speak and New Spell 


ERY few lawyers will question the soundness in law of 

Mr Justice Harman’s judgment in the case of Bernard 
Shaw’s will and very few laymen will question that it was 
also in accordance with common-sense. To transliterate 
English into a 4o-letter alphabet would make it utterly 
unrecognisable (let those who doubt this statement try it 
for themselves) and the loss of time and temper involved 
in learning a wholly new orthography would for many years 
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to come vastly outweigh the saving whose money value the 
old jester wanted to be worked out. This part of Shaw’s 
will was clearly the work of a crank and was rightly set 
aside. 

But it will be a great pity if the effect of the publicity is to 
leave on the public mind the impression that there is no case 
at all for spelling reform in the English language. No 
subject, of course, more easily raises ridicule. But the facts 
remain—that English is rapidly becoming the world’s inter- 
national language ; that while few of the world’s major 
languages are simpler and easier to learn in their gram- 
matical structure, none (at least in the West) is as difficult 
or as absurd in its spelling ; and that English, almost alone 
of the literary languages, has not been reformed in the 
modern era. What other nations have done—the reason- 
able pruning of their languages by an official Academy— 
we could do. We could get rid of the major absurdities 
(like the “ ough ” muddle) and if it would help in the pro- 
cess to add an accent or two, or even invent a couple of 
new letters, there is no reason why we should close our 
minds to the possibility. 

It is strange how, in this revolutionary age, the reforming 
impetus seems to have been lost. The Victorians systematic- 











FOCUS ON 
Jim Campbell 


N the hearing of his wage claim on 
Monday Mr James Campbell, 
general secretary of the National Union 
of Railwaymen, called the wife of a 
Paddington porter as a witness. This 
was a shrewd stroke, and typical of the 
man. The glazed eyes of the journalists 
brightened at once: a human story. 
Next day Mrs Dear and her budget were 
all over the morning papers. Everyone 
was discussing how she got through 6 lb 
of sugar a week (for 3 people), why she 
bought cauliflowers while they are so 
dear and whether her husband got tips 
or only handled freight. Actually her 
food bill is only slightly less than the 


national average (which is 31s. a head). 
But whether or not her evidence 
strengthened Mr Campbell’s argument 
that there is hardship in living on the 
railwayman’s basic wage, at the bottom 
of the scale, of £7 a week, she certainly 
won it good coverage. 

This was not Mr Campbell’s only case 
for a rise. He also maintained that rail- 
way rates compared unfavourably with 
rates in other nationalised industries ; 
that they were too low to recruit and 
keep the right kind of staff in jobs with 
such a vital role; and that the last 
increase, in January last year, had left 
the railwaymen worse off than they were 
in 1947. The arguments about the cost 
of living, however, were a particularly 
important part of his case because this 
was the only factor that the same Rail- 
way Staff National Tribunal took into 
account in its recent award to the Asso- 
ciated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen. Mr Campbell wants to 
show that the index is an unreliable 
guide for incomes up to £1,000 a year 
in that it is based on the assumption 
that British households spend only 35 
per cent of those incomes on food, 
whereas Mrs Dear spends about half, and 
a family with more children would spend 
an even higher proportion. Food prices 
in the last year have risen less than 
other prices, but Mr Campbell argues 
that the rise in food prices leaves them 
without enough to spend on other things. 

“We men have little idea what these 
wives are up against,” said Mr Campbell. 
But he himself, like most of his genera- 
tion, has seen much harder times than 
his witness—at any rate early in his 
career. His father was a Glasgow rail- 
wayman, a keen trade unionist who 


introduced his son to the local branch at 









the age of 16. He was grieved, however, 
that young Jim had insisted on going on 


_ the railways, and would have much pre- 


ferred him to stay in the nice clean office 
job that he got at the age of 14. The 
first world war took the young man to 
the Middle East and Salonika. Work on 
the railways paid off during the slump, 
and Jim had a job as a shunter, at 27s. or 
so a week. But he was a branch secretary 
of his union by now, and in 1935 was 
elected to its national executive. Some 
eighteen months later he became a full- 
time officer for Yorkshire, at the princely 
salary of £550; it was worth being a 
trade union official in those days. (The 
equivalent in post-tax purchasing now 
would be £1800 a year, which junior 
trade union officials most certainly do 
not get.) In 1946 he became chief 
organiser for Ireland (whence the NUR 
has since withdrawn); then he was 
assistant general secretary under Mr 
Figgins, and in March 1953 became 
general secretary. 

He is tall and powerfully built and 
speaks with a soft Scots accent ; his wife, 
in contrast, is tiny and very Scots. They 
are a popular couple with those whose 
workaday paths lie among trade union 
affairs—she because she is outspoken and 
free from the snobbery of some general 
council wives, he because he is good- 
humoured and sincere, although militant 
in union causes. The union, indeed, 
raised the retirement age of the general 
secretary to 65 in order to avoid parting 
with him (he is now 62). He may not be 
quite so popular with the communists, 
for he has no time for their intrigues. 
But everyone knows that in his cautious 
and deliberate way he will do the best 
he can for his union—which, after all, is 
his job. 
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ally reformed all their institutions and they would have got 
round to spelling reform if they had had time. Trollope 
would have found it hard to believe that, nearly a century 
after he wrote of Plantagenet Palliser, decimal coinage 
‘and disestablishment of the Church) would seem further 
off, and excite less interest, than in his day. Let us have 
renewed enthusiasm for all these objects of reform—for 
more logical spelling, for decimal coinage, for the metrical 
system of weights and measures and for calendar reform. 
Any one of these would be more useful than nationalisation. 
And for those who want to be in the avant garde of Reform, 
what about the duo-decimalisation of arithmetic, with the 
invention, not of fourteen new letters but of two new 
numbers, so that it would be possible to divide 10 (which, 
of course, would equal 12 in our present finger-bound 
notation) by 2, 3, 4 or 6, instead of only by 2 or § as at 
present, and that tedious atrocity 33} per cent would vanish 
for ever. There is a cause for a zealous Reformer. 

It is true that these reforms, except the decimal coinage, 
could hardly be carried out without the co-operation of the 








Defence Spending 


It is to be hoped that the Government will not 
misinterpret the large majority by which the House of 
Commons has accepted, and stamped with its emphatic 
approval, the budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and suppose that either the Parliament or the country 
is in favour of a large and lavish military expenditure. . . . 
It may indeed be said that experience has shown us how 
unwise and even how improvident, it is for a great nation 
like England, with complicated relations and numerous 
possessions all over the world, to be caught in a state of 
imperfect military organisation and preparation. But if 
this be so, there are also two other points which experience 
has equally well shown. The first is, that it is not in 
proportion to the amount of money expended, or the 
large forces kept up during peace, that the efficiency of 
a military arm is secured; that in point of fact great 
economy and great efficiency are not incompatible ; and 
the second is, that the military ardour and power of a 
country when an emergency arises, is great in proportion 
to the prosperity of the people, and their ability to bear 
the burdens of a war without inflicting too great a pressure 
upon their means. . . . In this respect what a remarkable 
contrast did England exhibit in the late European struggle, 
to all the continental nations engaged in it. It is not too 
much to say that a pressure upon the resources of those 
countries and the apprehension of their further exhaustion, 
induced them to entertain proposals for a conclusion of 
the war, which could not be said to be sufficient to secure 
the objects of the war, while the buoyant resources of 
England enabled us to stand out for such terms as entirely 
fulfilled those conditions. We do not wish to underrate 
a perfect and efficient military organisation, but even that 
is but an indifferent security compared with the general 
prosperity of a nation which infuses a feeling of high and 
healthy courage through all its parts, and at the same 
time enables it without difficulty to bear the burdens 
necessary for a great struggle when it arises. It was justly 
observed by Lord Palmerston that the efficiency of a 
peace military establishment did not consist in having 
a large force of men, but rather in a well-organised small 
force, with well-educated and disciplined officers who 
understood their business, and who knew how to apply 
their art upon an extended scale when necessity arose, 
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United States and what may be called the avoirdupois 
Commonwealth. But this is not an obstacle; it is an 
advantage. It provides a subject on which British diplo- 
macy can Take the Initiative and Provide Moral Leadership. 
In that respect, it is surely, at the moment, unique. 


Brighter Cricket by Controls? 


RICKET, like the cotton industry, is never what it was ; 
C and one has an awful suspicion that the august com- 
mittee which reported to the Marylebone Cricket Club this 
week has merely followed the example of other committees 
of inquiry into declining industries, by searching too keenly 
for scapegoats and for gadgety counters to a long-term 
economic trend. Before the War, when bat tended to 
dominate ball, it was said that attendances were falling at 
first-class matches because people were tired of too many 
high-scoring drawn games. Now, when ball tends to 
dominate bat and when drawn games (except in wet 
summers) are fortunately less common, it is said that 
attendances are falling because people like to see batsmen 
beating bowlers at a high scoring rate all round the field. 
As an incentive to brighter cricket, the committee has 
therefore recommended that the first innings of each side in 
county matches should be limited to 85 overs ; it is hoped 
that this would induce batsmen to hit out, but it might 
merely make bowlers bowl tight (besides killing the leg- 
spinner, who can delight a crowd by buying his wickets 
quickly but dearly). The committee’s answer to these fears 
appears to be to assume that the only (because the easiest) 
form of defensive bowling is bowling at and outside the leg 
stump ; it proposes to meet this by limiting the number and 
placing of fieldsmen on the leg side. That could end the 
dominance, and even the careers, of some of the very 
bowlers (including the best off-break bowlers) who have 
been most responsible for the heartening resurgence of ball 
over bat since the war. 


* 


There is always a temptation for middle-aged men to 
think that attendances have fallen because the young men of 
today do not play cricket as brightly as they themselves 
used to do. But it is not really surprising that the weary 
weekly round of county matches is losing support in the 
social and economic circumstances of today ; it is therefore 
particularly fortunate that interest in Test matches, the 
receipts from which largely keep the counties solvent, is at 
a peak. The remedy for the counties is surely not to 
think up new gimmicks to encourage supposedly brighter 
cricket, but to have a more intriguing fixture list at more 
attractive times—and to play all their games more adven- 
turously. The proposal for a knock-out county cricket cup 
(though why the suggested special restriction to 54 overs 
per innings here ?) therefore seems the best part of the com- 
mittee’s proposals. But whether it can or should resist an 
economic trend which seems likely to force the counties 
some day to abandon much of their week-day cricket, and 
concentrate on week-end matches (perhaps with a two- or 
three-division county championship), is quite another matter. 











Letters to the Editor 








Erosion of the Tax Base 


Sir—Your two lively articles raise some 
interesting topics. But they erect a 
structure of conjecture on an unreliable 
basis of fact. 

First, the expression “ Erosion of the 
Tax Base” is not traceable in the 
majority report of the Royal Com- 
mission. It occurs in a memorandum 
of dissent signed by Mr Kaldor and his 
two trade union colleagues. 

The validity of your inferences may 
be tested by the following examples :— 

(1) In attempting to prove the existence 
of a “dust bowl of taxable capacity” of 
some £3,000 million, it seems that you have 
taken from Table 29 of the National Income 
figures for 1956 the figure : — 

“Saving before providing for 
depreciation and stock appreciation, 
£1,514 million.” 

This figure relates to all companies, public 
and private and the words I have empha- 
sised are significant. 

Making a “ broad but not a wild guess,” 
you gross this figure up to £3,000 million. 
Why you should use a standard rate of 
10s. in the £ is not clear. You then 
assume that one-half is paid out in divi- 
dends and that one-half of these dividends 
go into the pockets of surtax payers. 

Both assumptions are gratuitous. It is 
highly improbable that all companies, in- 
cluding public companies, could distribute 
one-half of their annual undistributed 
profits, as these would be largely repre- 
sented by assets employed in the business. 
Inflation causes large amounts of profits to 
be retained simply to reduce “ accounting ” 
profits to “economic” profits. Without 
this the physical assets could not be main- 
tained and the tax base would indeed soon 
be eroded. 

(2) The investment income of surtax 
payers for 1953-54 was £407 million, as 
you say. This includes Schedule A and 
Schedule B income. According to the 
National Income figures the rent, dividends 
and interest received in 1953 by individuals 
and non-profit-making bodies such as 
superannuation funds amounted to £1,553 
million. It will be evident that those 
figures do not support the assumption that 
one-half of any increased dividends would 
be received by surtax payers. 

In any case, the distribution would give 
rise to a large number of claims for refund 
by small taxpayers and exempt institutions, 
which would go-a considerable way towards 
cancelling out any additional surtax. 

I have no space to recite further 
inaccuracies. It is reckless to talk of “ the 
transformation that would be produced 
if, say, the same total revenue were 
collected by imposing half the present 
rates of tax on double the present taxable 
income.” The true hope in the foresee- 
able future® lies in cuts in national 
expenditure and exaggeration on the 
collection side serves no useful purpose. 

Nevertheless, there is scope for serious 
discussion on the arbitrary direction 
given to savings by the machinery of 





direct taxation. For example, it seems 
high time that the “Chancellor’s 
umbrella” was removed from companies 
under the control of not more than five 
persons. At present, however, if for 
any financial year a company is found 
to have distributed an inadequate divi- 
dend the whole of its profits for that 
year are deemed to have been distributed 
and surtax assessed accordingly. This 
provision is penal ; it should be amended 
so as to permit the Special Com- 
missioners to assess only such part of the 
profit as should properly be distributed. 

Another distorting factor lies in the 
structure of profits tax with its 30 per 
cent tax on distributed profits and 3 per 
cent on undistributed. You suggest that 
the rate on distributions should be lower 
than the undistributed rate in order to 
stimulate distributions. Representatives 
of industry and commerce have for years 
pressed for the tax to be reduced to a 
flat rate (if it cannot be abolished) and 
this, surely, is the sensible approach.— 
Yours faithfully, C. D. HELLYAR 
London, S.W.1 


Safety in the Crowded Air 


S1r—I do not wish to indicate agreement 
or disagreement with the letter signed 
by Mr R. A. Twomey over the name of 
Cambrian Airways in your issue of 
February 9th, but I must disassociate 
Cambrian Airways from the implications 
contained in it. I feel that your readers 
may, from his letter, have formed the 
impression that Mr Twomey was writing 
with the authority of Cambrian Airways 
(which was not so) and that safety in 
the air is a neglected subject on the part 
of those authorities and airlines respon- 
sible for such matters. The related sub- 
jects of control, equipment and the 
human element, are under constant 
review by the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation and the Air Registration 
Board on the civil side, and the Air 
Ministry on the military side. These 
authorities consult and work very closely 
indeed with BOAC, BEA, the British 
Independent Air Transport Association, 
the British Air Line Pilots’ Assotiation, 
and other established organisations, 
national and international. The measure 
of success of the authorities can be deter- 
mined from the accident rate of British 
aviation, which compares most favour- 
ably indeed with that of other nations. 
This does not mean to say we can be 
complacent ; indeed, exactly the opposite 
is true. All interested parties are work- 
ing continuously to improve standards 

of safety—Yours faithfully, 
L. B. E_win 
Joint Managing Director 

Cambrian Airways Limited 
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South African Universities 


Sir—Though I agree with the senti- 
ments expressed in the article in your 
issue of February 2nd, I would like to 
point out that the information you give 
with regard to the University of Natal 
is erroneous. 

In this university members of staff 
who teach non-European students are 
the same persons who teach the Euro- 
pean students and are in no way on a 
worse footing than those who teach 
European students. Their salaries are 
the same, That is one reason why we 
have succeeded in maintaining a high 
standard of work at this university, 
where the results, as far as the non- 
Europeans are concerned, are far better 
than those obtained in either the separate 
institution of Fort Hare or in the mixed 
universities of Cape Town and the 
Witwatersrand, for the simple reason 
that the students here receive far more 
individual attention. This arrangement, 
however, obviously increases the cost of 
instruction at the University of Natal.— 
Yours faithfully, E. G. MALHERBE, 
University of Natal 


Cold War in the Lebanon 


SiR—With reference to your article of 
February 9th, I would like to call your 
attention to the reaction of the Lebanon 
to two measures taken by Syria since 
1952. 

For the last ten years the economic 
policy of the Lebanese government has 
consisted in seeking freedom of exchange 
for goods and money. 

The Syrian decree number 151 of 
March 3, 1952, forbade any foreigner 
(including Lebanese) to have in Syria 
any economic or commercial activity 
except with a Syrian partner holding 
51 per cent of the shares. This was a 
severe blow to many Lebanese who had 
in some cases resided in Syria since the 
French Mandate. The Lebanese 
government did not take a similar step, 
considering Syrians to have the same 
rights as Lebanese, as secured by the 
Lebanese constitution and law, without 
having the same obligations. 

A Lebanese citizen has not the right 
to own land in Syria, whereas a Syrian 
may freely do so in the Lebanon.—Yours 
faithfully, SALIM NAFFAH 
Beirut, Lebanon 


New Corporations for 
Old Colonies 


Sir—Your note about the Colonial De- 
velopment Corporation in the issue of 
February 9th says “The CDC which 
wants to extend its empire... .” The 
point at issue in the recent House of 
Lords’ debates was whether CDC should 
be excluded or not from a territory 
which is specified in its founding Act. 
While recognising that the retention of 
empires is unfashionable these days, 
there is, I think you will agree, a differ- 
ence.—Yours faithfully, 

C. W. DUMPLETON 
Colonial Development Corporation 
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From War to Peace in the Far East 


BRITISH MILITARY ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE FAR EAST 1943-46: 
History of the Second World War, United 
Kingdom Military Series. 

By F. S. V. Donnison._ 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 501 pages 
40s. 


HE military administration of 

occupied enemy territory or of 
territory recovered from the enemy in 
which civil administration has broken 
down is an important aspect of the task 
imposed by war, and its immediate after- 
math, on a nation’s military organisation. 
It involves the extension of the military 
authorities’ responsibility into a sphere 
from which in time of peace, at least in 
a constitutional democratic state, they 
are carefully excluded. It also requires 
a participation of military commanders 
in political matters such as they are not 
otherwise, even in time of war, called 
upon to undertake. Military adminis- 
tration may in fact be carried on largely 
by civilians, but they are subject to the 
chain of military command, which is 
subordinate only to the supreme execu- 
tive authority of the government itself. 


The British military administration in 
the Far East during and after the Pacific 
war, which is the subject of Mr 
Donnison’s volume of the History of the 
Second World War, was under the 
authority of Admiral Mountbatten as 
Supreme Allied Commander in South- 
east Asia, and he in turn received 
instructions directly from the Chiefs of 
Staff. It superseded the former civil 
authorities for varying periods during 
the recovery from the Japanese of the 
British territories of Burma, Malaya and 
North Borneo—Hongkong was taken 
back by the British Pacific Fleet—and 
was also extended to French Indo-China 
and the Netherlands East Indies owing 
to the initial lack of adequate French 
and Dutch forces on the spot for re- 
occupation purposes. The tasks under- 
taken in French and Dutch territories, 
for which no British administrative 
experience was available, gave rise to 
problems of peculiar difficulty with 
which some of the most interesting pages 
of Mr Donnison’s book are concerned. 
On the other hand, there was no British 
military administration of enemy terri- 
tory in the Far East, as Japan came 
entirely under the authority of General 
MacArthur, and Siam was not subjected 
to any Allied occupation. 


In the British and Dutch territories 
overrun by the Japanese the European 
officials were either evacuated to India 
and Australia or interned by _ the 
Japanese ; in Indo-China they continued 
to carry on the administration until 


March, 1945, when they were arrested 
by the Japanese for fear of their defection 
in the event of an American landing. In 
place of the former European adminis- 
trators the Japanese put either officials 
of their own or natives of each country 
who collaborated with them. The 
nationalist groups led by Aung San in 
Burma and by Sukarno in Indonesia 
collaborated with the invaders in the 
hope of gaining independence for their 
countries with Japanese aid ; Aung San 
went over to the Allies when Japan’s 
defeat became certain, but Sukarno was 
still collaborating at the time of Japan’s 
surrender. There were also Communist- 
led resistance groups that were both 
anti-Japanese and anti-colonial, notably 
the Malayan People’s Anti-Japanese 
Army in Malaya and the Viet Minh in 
Indo-China. When the Allied forces, 
therefore, drove out the Japanese or 
took over from them after their sur- 
render, they were faced with problems 
of two different kinds. There were first 
of all those that were purely administra- 
tive, arising from the interruptions of 
organised government, the devastations 
of war (most serious in Burma), the far- 
reaching economic dislocations and the 
need both to repatriate the Japanese 
troops and to succour Allied prisoners 
of war and internees. The author gives 
an account of the measures improvised, 
often under the most adverse conditions, 
in each area to cope with these problems 
and gives an idea of the variety and 
complexity of the tasks that had to be 
performed by  hard-worked officers 
scattered over the whole vast region 
included in the range of South-east Asia 
Command. But for the general reader 
and the historian a greater interest 
attaches to the actions taken to deal with 
problems of the second kind—the 
political situations uncovered by the 
retreat and surrender of the Japanese. 


On a broad survey of the record, 
British policy in relation to nationalist 
movements followed two distinct courses 
for which no common principle can be 
found. In Burma and Malaya and also 
in Indo-China south of latitude 16°N 
—northern Indo-China having been 
assigned to Chinese military occupation 
—the British policy in 1945 was to 
insist on: restoration of the former 
sovereign authority. The pretensions of 
Aung San to represent a provisional 
government of Burma were firmly re- 
jected; the Malayan Communist 
guerillas were prevented from taking 
over power anywhere ; and the British 
combined with the French to drive the 
Viet Minh out of Saigon. In Java, on 


the other hand, the British failed to carry 
out pledges previously given .to the 
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Dutch and dealt with the Japanese- 
sponsored Sukarno government as the 
de facto authority, while the Allied 
shipping pool refused to release trans- 
ports to take Dutch troops from Holland 
to Indonesia. Mr Donnison makes the 
best excuses he can for this contrast in 
British attitudes, but he brings out the 
main facts fairly enough, and they show 
that the Dutch at that time got a very 
raw deal from Britain. 


South Africa’s Volk 


THE LAST TREK: A Study of the Boer 
People and the Afrikaner Nation. 

By Sheila Patterson. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 343 pages. 28s. 


i is a relief to turn from the spate of 
books on the “ Native Problem” in 
South Africa to a study of the “ White 
Problem.” This is not to imply that the 
Afrikaner peoples, with whom this book 
is concerned, are specially to be singled 
out of the white group. Yet some under- 
standing of their attitudes, beliefs and 
aspirations is particularly important: 
South Africa is today governed by a 
uniracial Cabinet with a compliant 
majority in both Houses of Parliament. 
However anachronistic its policies and 
pronouncements appear to the outsider, 
they do affect the freedom of movement 
and expression and the right to choose 
jobs of millions of non-white peoples, 
and even whites, and they do conflict 
sharply with the revolution in race rela- 
tions now taking place in the rest of 
Africa and in Asia. 

The unending struggle of the 
Afrikaner peoples to maintain their cul- 
tural identity, preserve their racial 
purity, adjust themselves to the con- 
ditions of a modern exchange economy, 
redress a “Century of Wrong” through 
political action, and their ultimate 
triumph at the polls in 1948, has all the 
ingredients of a great epic. Yet the 
author’s step-by-step account of the 
emergence of a distinct nation, the sys- 
tematic development of an Afrikaan 
language as an instrument of group sur- 
vival and nation building, the role of the 
Dutch Reformed churches, the schools 
and cultural organisations in ensuring the 
unity of the Volk, is drab and plodding. 
The story lumbers on under the weight 
of facts, diligently distilled from a mas- 
sively growing literature, from which the 
author is loth to part. In one chapter 
alone the reader is introduced to a host 
of topics and ideas: party politics in the 
Union, the philosophy of apartheid, 
franchise and constitutional issues, the 
character of the police force, the judicial 
system, Afrikaner secret societies, the 
Torch Commando and so on. 

By far the most important picture to 
emerge is the slow corrosion of Afrikaner 
ideals and loyalties under the impact of 
urban life. Still more important—and 
this deserved a much more careful and 
understanding analysis—is the progres- 
sive destruction, as a result of the 
economic revolution taking place in 
South Africa, of the social and political 
order that the Nationalist Party zealously 
seeks to construct. 
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Early Backwoodsmen 


THE RISE OF THE PELHAMS. 
By John B. Owen. 
Methuen. 367 pages: 30s. 


6 BIRD might build her nest in the 

Speaker’s chair, or in his peruke. 
There won’t be a debate that can disturb 
her.” So wrote Henry Fox of the later 
years of Henry Pelham’s administration. 
Mr Owen is concerned with the agita- 
tions of the 1740s when the Pelhams 
struggled to achieve political supremacy. 
They had to win back the factions which 
Walpole’s arrogance had: alienated, to 
attract the independent vote in the Com- 


mons, and to persuade the Crown to give, 


them confidence and support. By 1747 
Mr Owen sees Henry Pelham as Eng- 
land’s second Prime Minister, secure 
both in the Closet and in the Commons. 
He had taken five years to recreate the 
system of Sir Robert Walpole. 


Mr Owen’s book, originally a research 
thesis, is the product of meticulous 
scholarship, and “ based above all on the 
personal biographies of the 686 indi- 
viduals who sat in the Commons.” His 
primary aim has been “to take into 
consideration the political behaviour of 
these independent backbenchers, who 
constituted a majority of the Lower 
House.” Following Sir Lewis Namier, 
he divides the Commons into the admin- 
istration, the professional politicians and 
the country gentlemen. Ability and 
oratory counted for much, since large 





Understanding 


America 


“If, in any country, we are 
to understand the people, 
we have to understand the 
land first. And what they 
have done with the land.” 


THE TIMES 12th November, 1956 


To give such an understanding is, 
precisely, the aim of u.s.a.—its 
GEOGRAPHY AND GROWTH. _ This 
book tells how Americans have used 
—and sometimes misused—their im- 
mense natural resources; how they 
have moulded the land to their will, 
and how the land has moulded them. — 
It is the story of the partnership 
between a people and a continent. 
Containing over 160 photographs, 
including 7 pages in full colour, the 
first edition was described by one 
reviewer as ‘a lavish production at 
a bargain price’, 2nd. Ed. now ready. 


U.S.A. 


Its Geography & Growth 
Size 10x8 in. 1\Os6d net 120 pages 
lms JOHN MURRAY 


numbers of backbenchers were uninter- 
ested in office and rewards. But it is 
interesting that Mr Owen, despite his 
primary aim, has to concern himself 
mainly with the politicians. The Tory 
backwoodsmen, “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” as Bolingbroke called 
them, were never interested in govern- 
ment ; and when Pelham came to con- 
ciliate them, he found their main con- 
cern to be with a proper distribution of 
the commissions of peace in the country- 
side. 

Mr Owen’s admirable analysis of 
political groups is not matched by an 
ability to present personality. It is true 
that Henry Pelham himself, essentially 
a man of business, had an elusive person- 
ality, but Mr Owen even manages to 
devitalise Carteret who had bravura, a 
taste for burgundy and was, according 
to Shelburne, “ the best Greek scholar of 
the age, overflowing with wit.” More- 
over Mr Owen slides lightly over Henry 
Pelham’s financial acumen and nursing 
of the City interest. He mentions that 
in 1747 the Pelham administration won 
“both seats for Middlesex and even two 
at London”; but he fails to explain 
how in 1746 Pelham had both repealed 
the City Elections Act and placated the 
small lenders by agreeing to an open 
subscription for a government loan. 
Sometimes Mr Owen appears to be 
setting up his own windmills, for 
instance, when he tilts against “ those 
historians who still regard George II 
as a constitutional figurehead in the 
hands of designing ministers.” He tells 
us that Professor Feiling accepted the 
existence of the Tories under the early 
Hanoverians “without inquiring too 
closely into their identity or their 
motives.” But Professor Feiling’s apt 
quotation of the squire who would 

Vote as his father did when there’s a call 

But had much rather never vote at all 
puts Mr Owen’s own case very neatly. 
Indeed there is in Professor Feiling’s 
work a wit and economy lacking in this 
rather laboured book which, useful to 
the specialist, is unlikely to appeal to a 
wider circle of readers. 


Spending on occa 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING IN 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY: Final Report 
on a 1953-1954 Survey. 

US Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Washington: National Science Foundation. 
119 pages. 70 cents. 


NTIL very recently not a single 

country in the world had a reliable 
estimate of its own expenditure on 
scientific research. But in the last two 
or three years there has been an increas- 
ing demand in many countries for this 
information, which, it has been thought, 
would show if enough research is being 
done. The United States is ahead of 
other countries both in producing the 
results of its surveys and in making these 
more comprehensive than any other that 
is in progress. This volume covers the 
main part of the American survey: 
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industry, whose research and develop- 
ment cost $3,700 million out of a total 
research expenditure in the United 
States, in 1953, of some $5,400 million. 
Not all this expenditure, admittedly, 
came out of industry’s own pockets ; as 
in Britain, a large part of the total was 
paid for by the government through 
defence contracts. But the proportions 
were different: in the United States, 
defence contracts accounted for one- 
third of the industrial total, whereas the 
preliminary results of a similar survey 
in Britain have shown the comparable 
figure to be between a half and two- 
thirds. , 


American research and development, 
like the British, is concentrated largely 
in the “science-based industries” (for 
instance, chemicals) and in~ the two 
industries, electrical equipment and air- 
craft, that receive most of the govern- 
ment contracts. But the distorting effect 
of government contracts is not so great 
in the United States, where the aircraft 
industry accounts for one-fifth of indus- 
trial research and development, com- 
pared with half in Britain. Expressed 
as a percentage of sales, research and 
development expenditure averaged 1.7 
per cent across industry, ranging from 
8.9 per cent in the aircraft industry to 
0.3 per cent in the primary metal indus- 
try and 0.2 per cent in food and kindred 
products. 


The survey mainly related to 1953, but 
enough figures were obtained for 1954 
to suggest that expenditure then was 
12 per cent greater. There is no indica- 
tion of how much of this increase was 
due to an increase in research or develop- 
ment and how much to changes in prices 
or in accounting practices. Some 
American reviewers have been surprised 
by the large number of very small firms 
found to be doing research and develop- 
ment—of the firms doing this more than 
half employed fewer than a hundred 
workers. But of course small firms are 
very numerous, though their output is 
only a small part of the total, and their 
research an even smaller part—4 per 
cent. 

Many of the tables in this report are 
repetitive, deriving various sorts of per- 
centage distribution from the original 
figures. Nevertheless, there is enough 
meat in the thirty-five tables for any 
reader to digest. But what of the 
accuracy of the figures? The only 
ground for any doubt stems from a 
problem that has caused the British 
survey a great deal of difficulty—the 
variability of accounting practice from 
firm to firm. What each firm in this 
country knows of its research expendi- 
ture depends partly on how fond it is of 
keeping figures, but partly on such 
organisational details as whether its 
research department has its own elec- 
tricity meter. As the research depart- 
ment gets bigger it develops its own 
workshops, employs ‘its own typists, and 
finally gets its own premises, instead of 
sharing all these with other departments, 
and so more and more items appear in 
the accounts. If this difficulty occurs in 
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Famous American firm sees 61 sites— 









HEMSTRAND LTD., U.K. subsidiary of the Chemstrand 
Corporation of U.S.A., recently acquired a 70 acre site at 
Coleraine, County Londonderry. (The Chemstrand Corporation 
is jointly owned by the Monsanto Chemical Company and the 
American Viscose Corporation.) 

Site clearance is ahead of schedule, and in 1959 a labour force 
of 400, mostly men, will work seven days each week in three 
shifts to produce 5,000,000 Ib. of “‘Acrilan” man-made fibre. 
Production will be doubled in 1960. 

“‘Northern Ireland has what we need”’, says Mr. Arvon L. 
Davies, Managing Director of Chemstrand Ltd. ““We looked at 
61 sites in the U.K. Our decision to go to Coleraine was based 
upon a detailed assessment of costs per pound of fibre. When the 
figures for alternative sites were close together, factors such as 
labour availability, services, housing, schools and recreational 
facilities came into play. 

We found the Ministry of Commerce more than helpful, 
prompt and easy to reach. We had good reports of the workers, 
that they were industrious and able to learn quickly. We are 
proud to be in Coleraine and to make there a primary product 
which will diversify the economy of Northern Ireland.” 





GROUND CLEARANCE FOR 
CHEMSTRAND’S £34 MILLION PLANT 
IS AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 


©¢ Northern Ireland has what we need? 


says Mr. ARVON L. DAVIES, Managing Director of Chemstrand Ltd. 





Northern Ireland 


selected for new plant 





Announcements of new developments in Northern Ireland have 
been made in recent months by 


DU PONT COMPANY (UNITED KINGDOM) LTD. 
BRITISH OXYGEN CO. LTD. - FLEXIBOX LTD. 
BESSBROOK PRODUCTS LTD. - SUMMERSON HOLDINGS LTD. 
F. M. ASPIN (TOOLS) LTD. - BALLANTYNE SPORTSWEAR CO. LTD. 


They will join over 100 new firms which have set up there since 
the war. Twelve new Government factories are planned or build- 
ing now to rent (for as little as 9d. per sq. ft.). Also available are 
factories on repayment and capital grants for plant, machinery 
and new buildings. 


K MK 


WRITE IN STRICT CONFIDENCE for detailed Memorandum to 
NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
(Chairman, Lord Chandos) 


DEPT. E6, 13 LOWER REGENT ST., LONDON SWI Tel: WHitehall 0651 


(U.S. Office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
or, if you prefer, to 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE, DEPT. E6, 
CHICHESTER HOUSE, CHICHESTER ST., BELFAST Te/: BELFAST 28271 








Pa Northern lreland- 


centre of growing industry 
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the things they say! 


Did you see in the press the other day how short of engineering technologists we are becoming? 
Every year, it seems, there are more than 50,000 new technologists in Russia, 
and more than 20,000 in America. But the figure for Britain is only 3,000! 
Yes, it’s a big problem, all right. 
What I want to know is: Why doesn’t industry do something about it? After all, it’s industrial firms 
that need the technologists — they should help the 
Universities to produce them. 


Many do. For instance, I.C.I. gives over £200,000 to the Universities every 


year for a variety of purposes, including research fellowships and grants to 


their scientific departments for the materials and equipment needed in research. 


That’s quite something — I.C.I. seems to be alive to its own vital interests. 
Yes, and that’s not the whole story, for I.C.I. recently started, 
at several Universities, a new scheme of Transfer Scholarships. 
These will enable young men who haven’t studied Science at school 
to prepare themselves to take it at the University. 
This scheme will do something to help us get the extra 


_ technologists that Britain so badly needs. 
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the United States, the report ignores it. 

Most of this study of American 
research and development expenditure, 
and of the employment of scientists and 
engineers, consisted of a comprehensive 
survey of the whole of industry ; but 
there was in addition an intensive study 
of these subjects, and of the policy 
decisions behind them, in 200 of the 
largest firms, and the small part of the 
report dealing with this is in many ways 
the most interesting. Apparently nearly 
half of these firms decided their research 
expenditure with the aid of some for- 
mula—in extreme cases, by a complicated 
but rather arbitrary index of the expected 
return on the expenditure. Some of 
these formule remind one very strongly 
of a measure of efficiency used by the 
RAF at the beginning of the war, which 
kept the planes on the ground when they 
were needed in the air. 


Discussing their needs for basic 
research, “ Many officials [of American 
companies] commented that the lack of 
basic data is due in part to the reduced 
flow of research findings from European 
countries and in part to a shift from 
basic to applied research on the part of 
the universities.” There is food for 
thought here. 


Bankers in Concert 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION: Its Past and Present. 

By Wilbert M. Schneider. 

Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
281 pages. $5.00. 


DC. 


a country where trade organisations 
play as important a part as they do 
in the United States, it is to be expected 
that the history of their operations 
should be written with the high serious- 
ness that attaches to big business. The 
value of this book lies in the fact that it 
manages to temper that high seriousness 
with a modicum of detached judgment. 
This is not the critical analysis that one 
might hope for, and there are moments 
when the golden breath of the American 
Bankers Association breathes heavily 
down its author’s neck ; but in the main 
this is a straightforward account of what 
a powerful trade organisation does, how 
it does it and what its public accom- 
plishments are, or are not. 


The association was founded in 1875, 
after the war between the states and the 
panic of 1873. Working through an 
educational branch for the better train- 
ing of bank staffs, giving advice on legis- 
lation and on labour problems, develop- 
ing skilled techniques for improving 
relations with the public, the organisa- 
tion now has 17,000 members and repre- 
sents 98 per cent of the country’s banks. 
It meets regularly in vast conventions, 
which do their best with a mixture of 
speeches, working sessions and enter- 
tainment, to “engage the mind for a 
season in restful and indeed educational 
objects, to mitigate and counteract the 
despotism of money,” a somewhat 
romantic aim dating from the founders. 


The association’s value to the banking 
world that sustains and uses it is quite 


clear, but whether its value is the same 
for small unit banks as for large institu- 
tions is a question that the author side- 


steps. Perhaps because the organisation 
is very much alive, an attempt to dissect 


its internal controversies, or to analyse | 


those conflicts which split bankers apart, 
would be as interesting as it could be 
perilous. The reader would like to 


know whether the association is in fact | 


as monolithic as it is made to sound ; 
who runs it; where the seat of power 
is and how it is handed on ; which type 
of banking interests are paramount in its 
councils ; how association opinion is 
arrived at and how association influence 
is exerted on Congress and on state 
governments. 

In general the author, who is pro- 
fessor of economics at the Emmanuel 
Missionary College, does his honest best 
to resolve the inevitable conflict between 
academic theory and business practice 
that besets such a volume. After dis- 
cussing various legislative attempts to 
mould banking nearer to the popular 
desire, he concludes sadly that the 
association has not made much progress 
in persuading its members “to regard 
their institutions as businesses imbued 
with a public interest.” They have 
“seldom initiated constructive legisla- 
tion in advance of the need arising out 
of a critical economic situation.” On 
the other hand, and this is a fixed branch 
of the cleft stick in which such writers 
often find themselves, he concludes that 


“ the inflexibility with which the associa- | 


tion has stood for the retention of private 
enterprise is most commendable.” If 


he does not enlarge on the basic dilemma | 


posed in those statements, he at least sets 
it down for the thinking reader. 


Books Received 
DOCUMENTS ON THE SUEZ CRISIS: 26 Fuly 
to 6 November 1956. 

Selected and introduced by D. C. Watt. 


Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
88 pages. 5s. 


GOVERNMENT BUDGETING. 


By Jesse Burkhead. New York: fohn 
Wiley. London: Chapman and Hall. 483 
pages. 60s. 


A study in applied economics—exhaustive, 
but with main emphasis laid on budgeting 


for the United States’ national government. 


How To BE Happy THOUGH Human. 
By W. Beran Wolfe. Penguin Books. 
pages. 4s. 


THE WHEAT INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA. 

By A. R. Callaghan and A. J. Millington. 
Angus and Robertson. 486 pages. 63s. 
A comprehensive study of the Australian 
wheat industry, covering its history, 
marketing, and the scientific, technical and 
economic problems of cultivation. 
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Lists OF RESEARCHES IN EDUCATION AND | 


EDUCATIONAL 
ment ITI. 

Classified according to a modification of 
the Dewey Decimal 
Blackwell. Published for the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in 


PSYCHOLOGY. Supple- 


England and Wales by Newnes. 62 pages. 
15s. 

WHITAKER’S ALMANACK, 1957: Complete 
edition. 

Whitaker. 1,188 pages. 18s. 6d. 








System by A. M. | 








Sterling-Dollar 
Diplomacy 


Anglo-American Collaboration 
in the Reconstruction of 
Multilateral Trade 


RICHARD N. GARDNER 


Roy Harrop says in his Foreword: 
* This book casts fresh light on recent 
events.... It... should be read and 
pondered by everyone vitally concerned 
with the conduct of public affairs.’ 
THE LISTENER: ‘. fascinating 
account of the wartime and post-war 
economic negotiations between Britain 
and the United States. ... It is re- 
assuring that Richard Gardner’s book 
should be published at a moment when 
the words “‘ free trade ” and “‘ common 
market ” should once again have seized 
the headlines.’ 

WaLt STREET JOURNAL: ‘Suez... 
lends an element of topical interest to a 
book that can very well stand on its 
merits as a thorough, objective and 
clearly written piece of historical 
research.” 

New York TIMES: ‘.. . a revealing 
and stimulating work that should be 
required reading for legislators.’ 


Illustrated 42s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 








Statistical 


Summary of the 


Mineral Industry 


PREPARED BY MINERAL RESOURCES 
DIVISION, COLONIAL 
SURVEYS 


GEOLOGICAL 


The most complete reference book 
of its type, this annual volume of 
statistical tables contains comprehen- 
sive details of the production, ex- 
ports and imports of all important 
commercial minerals and metals 
throughout the world during the 
period 1950-55. 


27s. 6d. (post 8d.) 
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from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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American Survey 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 















Washington, D.C. 
N Washington 1957 is supposed to be a favourable year 
for legislation to protect the civil rights of Negroes. 
For those familiar with the ways of Congress and the 
infinite ingenuity of Southerners in manipulating its rules, 
scepticism is still in order, but there have already been 
concurrent hearings in sub-committees of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. This means that at 
least a healthily early start has been made on the proposals 
sponsored by the Attorney General, which are the same 
as those presented last year for the election record—far 

too late for anything effective to be done about them. 
The election showed a substantial shift of Negro votes into 
the Republican camp; this reached dramatic proportions 
in some southern cities, such as Richmond, Virginia, and 
in many of the big northern cities the switch, though 
slighter, was also marked. The Republicans have a strong 
interest in consolidating the Negro vote and the northern 
Democrats in recapturing it, while the Negroes themselves 
are more than ever determined to hold the politicians to 
account after the recent outbreaks of violence in the South. 
There is nothing new about the Administration’s pro- 
posals. It has simply picked four items which it is pre- 
pared to endorse from the civil rights canon which has 
been introduced regularly every year for at least a decade 
by northern Democrats and a few eastern Republicans. 
Two of the proposals are intended to improve the machinery 
for enforcing the law. They would set up a civil rights 
division in the Department of Justice under an Assistant 
Attorney General, and a presidential commission on civil 
rights, consisting of six men drawn from both political 
parties and armed with power to subpoena persons and 
papers. The Assistant Attorney General would be able 
to concentrate on matching his wits and those of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation against the legal evasions 
of the southern states. The commission would investigate 
the innumerable allegations of Negroes being prevented 
from claiming their rights by economic and other pressures ; 
it would then be able to back any request for further legis- 

lation with an accumulation of precise factual evidence. 


* 


The other two items on the Attorney General’s list are 
somewhat more substantial. One would permit civil action 
in the courts, as well as the criminal action which is allowed 
today, against anyone who tried to prevent a qualified 
person from exercising his right to vote. The other would 


Right Time for Civil Rights ? 








empower the Attorney General to institute a civil suit to 
protect any constitutional right instead of having to wait 
for the injured party to take action himself. The emphasis 
on the franchise is not accidental. Many of the Negroes’ 
friends, and some of the Negroes themselves, feel that it 
was mistaken strategy to start the process of breaking down 
old southern customs by pressing for the immediate aboli- 
tion of racial segregation in the schools ; it is argued that in 
many places in the deep South this could only be achieved 
by the use of force by the federal government to an extent 
which the country would never tolerate. But if the southern 
Negroes were assured of their voting rights, they would 
become a substantial influence in southern elections. Thus 
have most minorities been assimilated into American 
life in the past and it is therefore possible that federal 
intervention in this one field might enable the other types 
of discrimination to be liquidated by local pressures. - 

Moreover, there is a further argument for giving the 
franchise priority over the abolition of school segregation, 
now that the illegality of this has been established in 
principle. Many parents who hold moderate views on the 
race question are bothered at the educational harm that 
may be done if Negro children of radically different stan- 
dards are abruptly forced into the white schools. On the 
other hand, even many convinced segregationists find their 
consciences pricked at the denial to Negro citizens of the 
basic American right to vote. The safeguarding of the 
ballot box is likely to meet less dedicated resistance than 
the mixing of schools. 

A special difficulty arises because in the United States the 
voting laws, even those affecting federal elections, are 
separately enacted by the states. The federal Constitution, 
however, forbids discrimination on certain grounds, includ- 
ing those of race, and guarantees the “ equal protection ” 
of the laws, state as well as federal. Therefore, while a state 
is entitled, as many of the southern states do, to insist that 
a potential voter must be literate and versed in the Consti- 
tution, it is illegal for Negroes to be put through a difficult 
examination which is not also given to whites. The 
machinery of registration for voting is usually highly decen- 
tralised, and it is clear from the Attorney General’s testi- 
mony that Negroes are frequently being tricked out of their 
vote by the local registrar, sometimes by such simple devices 
as shutting up shop when a Negro approaches. These 
methods are particularly prevalent in. places with Negro 
majorities where the whites contemplate the awful possi- 
bility of Negroes being elected to the powerful local 
positions of sheriff and judge. In Mississippi, where the 
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Negroes form 46 per cent of the population, the numbers 
actually voting for Governor in the last elections were, 
derisorily, 417,000 whites and 7,000 Negroes. 

While the Department of Justice already has a remedy 
against such practices under the criminal law, it is highly 
improbable that a southern jury could be found to convict 
a local registrar or a local banker who had exerted economic 
pressure on Negroes to keep them away from the polls. 
In any case, since the election would be over by the time 
the case came to trial, the damage would be irreparable. 
The new legislation would allow the Attorney General to 
obtain an immediate injunction against the objectionable 
practices from a federal court without waiting for the 
exhaustion of all local administrative remedies, which is 
another delaying trick in the South. 

Since the southern Senators will obviously try to talk the 
Civil Rights Bill to death, the time factor is all important. 
The original plan was for the Bill to be rushed through 
the House first, so as to lessen the danger of different 
versions being produced by the two chambers. If this 
happened there would have to be a conference committee 
to produce a final Bill which in its turn would have to be 
voted on in each House ; this would offer an opportunity 
for yet another filibuster in the Senate in the frantic last 
days of the session when it could hardly fail to succeed. 
Knowing this the Southerners have spun out the hearings in 
the House sub-committee ; planned to last four days they 
have lasted a month. The House Bill will now go to the 
Rules Committee, which is headed by a formidable 
Southerner who will delay as long as possible before allot- 
ting it time on the floor. 

Meanwhile the Senate hearings are due to end next 
Tuesday. But that Bill must then go to the full Judiciary 
Committee, over which the segregationist Senator Eastland 
of Mississippi wields all the apparent and intangible powers 
ef a chairman. If the Bill is not reported out of the com- 
mittee by April 21st the Senate will adjourn for ten days 
over Easter ; the general feeling is that any attempt to 
beat a filibuster will be doomed if the debate is started 
later than May 1st. Indeed, even now it is probably too 
late for 1957 to become a civil rights year unless the 
President is prepared to use unrelenting pressure to prove 
that he is in earnest. 


Sit-down in the Senate 


HILE Mr Eisenhower was busy this week repairing, 

with M. Mollet, the friendship with France which 
was one of the casualties of the attack on Egypt and Mr 
Dulles was busier still negotiating with Israel, the Senate 
marked time. Many Senators seem determined not to 
commit themselves to the Eisenhower doctrine for the 
Middle East until they see how successful the Administra- 
tion is in avoiding the resort to sanctions which is so 
unpopular with Congress and most of the press. The State 
Department insists that there has been no retreat from the 
position the President took in his speech last week: that if 
Israel refuses to withdraw, the United Nations has no choice 
but to apply pressure. But the search for a “ middle way ” 
at the United Nations is being stimulated by what is, in 
effect, a sit-down strike in the Senate. 
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Moreover, before the final vote is taken, which will not 
be until next week at the earliest, the Administration will 
have to do all it can to keep most of the Republicans in line 
if it is to repel the attack of Senator Russell, the spokesman 
of the conservative southern Democrats, on the provisions 
concerning economic aid. What hopes there may have been 
that Mr Truman would use his influence with the liberal 
Democrats, who criticise the resolution for quite different 
reasons, have also disappeared. The ex-President now calls 
Mr Eisenhower’s proposals “too little and too late” and, 
by turning down the suggestion of Mr Dulles that he should 
go to Greece and Turkey next month for the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Truman Doctrine, he has rejected what may 
have been a small olive branch—the first—from President 
Eisenhower. 

Goodwill in the Mediterranean is consequently being 
left to Mr Nixon, a more safely Republican emissary and 
one whose part the President is delighted to expand. The 
Vice President flew off this week on his sixth good will 
tour, which was originally to take him to Ghana, but has 
since been expanded to include many African countries 
affected by the Eisenhower Doctrine. An escort of thirty- 
five television, radio and newspaper reporters will make 
certain that good will for America and good publicity for 
Mr Nixon go hand in hand. 


Capital Appointments 


S Mr Whitney took charge of the American Embassy in 
London, the President chose Ambassadors for the 
vacancies in Europe’s two other leading capitals. Mr Amory 
Houghton, the head of a famous glass company, who goes 
to Paris, has known Europe ever since his father was 
American Ambassador to Germany and then to Britain in 
the nineteen-twenties ; he served in London during the war 
on a government economic mission. Like Mr David Bruce, 
who has been nominated for Bonn, Mr Houghton is a friend 
of President Eisenhower’s ; unlike Mr Bruce, he is a 
Republican. Mr Bruce was President Truman’s Ambassador 
to France and later represented Mr Eisenhower at the 
European Coal and Steel Community. But now Republicans 
in the Senate are looking jealously at his contribution of 
$1,000 to democratic election funds last year ; with some 
justification they also want to know, before they confirm 
his nomination, whether .he shares Mr Stevenson’s dis- 
approval of the Administration’s foreign policy. A change 
is also coming at the Moscow Embassy: Mr Bohlen believes 
that four years there is long enough for anyone but, as a 
career diplomat, however able, he was not financially eligible 
for a transfer to London or Paris. He is expected to make 
an exchange with Mr Llewellyn Thompson, another profes- 
sional who is now in Vienna. 

In most European capitals new American Ambassadors 
either have been, or are about to be, appointed, but in 
Washington President Eisenhower’s second term has so far 
brought remarkably few Cabinet changes. While there has 
just been a substantial turnover of Assistant Secretaries in 
many departments—Mr Carl McCardle, for example, will 
no longer be responsible for Mr Dulles’s public relations— 
only one member of the Cabinet has resigned, Dr Arthur 
Flemming, the head of the Office of Defence Mobilisation. 
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His departure at this time was planned before Congress 
began to criticise the government’s handling of the European 
oi] emergency, for which he was responsible. He has also 
been concerned with demands for increased restrictions on 
imports of such things as watches, which are said to be 
damaging industries essential to the security of the United 
States. His successor, Mr Gordon Gray, a “ Democratefor 
Eisenhower,” is not likely to be sympathetic to such 
demands, for his Gray Report, produced for Mr Truman 
in 1950, is a famous statement of liberal principles for 
international economic transactions. Not until summer 
comes and Congress has finished with the Budget is Mr 
Wilson expected to leave the Department of Defence, 
probably at about the same time as Admiral Radford retires 
from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


New Heart for Manhattan 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


CCORDING to the economic theories prevailing among 

estate agents and builders, it is profitable to tear down 
a twenty-story building twenty years old and replace it 
if the new building will provide sufficient rentable air space 
for each square foot of ground space. The latest example 
is the project of certain duPont interests for acquiring five 
and a half acres of expensive mid-town land between Park 
and Lexington Avenues to the north of the Grand Central 
Station, for tearing down two good hotels, a luxury block 
of flats, assorted office buildings, and a famous exhibition 
hall, and for replacing them with giant office structures. A 
central building thirty stories high, flanked by two lower 
ones on the north and on the south, the whole surrounded 
by gardens, would cost an estimated $100 million—a figure 
which suggests that money is perhaps not so tight as the 
Federal Reserve Board might like to make it. Work cannot 
start until the New 
York Central and 
New Haven railways 
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at $425 a square foot—which helps to explain why buildings 
and builders’ dream soar so high. Architecturally, this boom 
picks up where the last great office venture, Rockefeller 
Centre, left off twenty years ago. Its concept of a group of 


complementary buildings in a landscaped setting has been 
adopted for the duPont vision on Park Avenue and for 
the Chase Manhattan building in the Wall Street district, 
which is to go up where the Mutual Life Insurance build- 
ing once stood. Added to this are complete air conditioning 
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inside, and outside, the glass and metal sheathing first made 
fashionable by the United Nations headquarters. 


In the last ten years plans for 109 of these giant office 
structures have been filed with the city, adding more than a 
third to the hundred million square feet of office space 
available in Manhattan at the end of the war, and providing 


for some 300,000 more office workers. Structures already 
announced, but still on the drawing boards, may add another 
six million square feet before 1960. 


These new behemoths appear uptown and down, on Fifth 
and Madison Avenues, on Park Avenue which is rapidly 
changing from a street of luxury flats to one of expensive 
offices, and, most startlingly, on Third, whose once dark- 
ened lower reaches are called the Bowery. With its elevated 
railway gone, Third Avenue has become the best lighted 
street in town, and it is lined with real estate speculations 
and construction crews. Before the war Sixth Avenue, 
now renamed the Avenue of the Americas, lost its elevated 
railway and was expected to undergo a similar blooming, 
but the times were wrong. Now that the Rockefeller 
interests have announced their intention of crossing to that 
avenue’s west side to put up a $70 million building mainly 
for Time Inc. and its associated magazines, this thorough- 
fare may also be transformed. 


Not all the new activity will result in office buildings. 
The dreams and drawing boards of planners have included 
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LOCATION 
FACTS 


on transportation 
costs 








rail, water, highway and air routes in the world. 


At your request we can determine the cost of 
assembling a given list of raw materials at any one 
or several locations within New York State. We will 
prepare cost and schedule data for the distribution 
of finished products from such locations to principal 
points of destination throughout the United States. 
The analysis can include movements by rail, water, 
highway or air or a combination of these forms of 
transportation. 














Transportation won’t be your only problem in 
deciding on a new plant location. You will want 
complete facts on labour, markets, water, available 
sites or buildings, power, fuel and raw materials. 
And you will want information on these as they 
apply to the successful operation of a specific plant. 


A tailor-made report 


Any or all of the factors important to your analysis 
will be covered in a confidential report to you— 
tailored to your needs. It will be prepared by a 
professional and experienced staff to cover either 
New York State locations of your choice, or, if you 
wish, sites which we will select on the basis of your 
needs. 















Our booklet ,“‘Industrial Location Services’’, explains 
what we can do for you. To get your free copy, write 
me at the New York State Department of Commerce, 
Room 695, 112 State Street, Albany 7, New York. 


EDWARD T. DICKINSON 
COMMISSIONER OF COMMERCE 


New York State has the most complete network of- 








ON BUSINESS ? 


Fly in the 
unrivalled comfort of 
TGA First Class 


Book your next business trip 
to Canada on TCA’s super 
luxury First Class. Stretch out 
in your fully-reclining Siesta 
Seat and relax your way 
across the Atlantic. Enjoy 
excellent Continental meals 
and wines, wonderful TCA 
personal service. You’ll arrive 
in Montreal or Toronto re- 
freshed and rested. 








Big Savings for Travelling Families 


Once again TCA’s popular Family 
Fare Plan is in operation until March 
31, offering major savings for families 
flying together either Tourist or First 
Class, round trip or one way. 











TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 Pall Mail, London, $.W.1. WHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
Serving Europe, all Canada, the U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau and the Caribbean 
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Underground ore cars that are among the world’s 
largest are operated by Inco— The International 
Nickel Company of Canada —at their mines in the 
Sudbury district of Ontario. Trains of these cars, each 
of which carries 260 cubic feet of ore, are hauled by 
powerful electric locomotives weighing as much as 
20 tons. 

A rail system operates successfully in these mines, the 
length of whose underground development is greater 
than the combined mileage of the London, Paris, 
New York and Toronto underground subways. 
Besides hauling ore to the underground crushers, 
these railways transport timber, explosives, drilling 
equipment and new track to the working faces. 
Altogether, tens of thousands of tons may be handled 
during a single shift. 

This efficient underground transport system is only 
one of the many resources which are helping the 
Inco-Mond organization to meet industry’s con- 
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ideas for rebuilding both of the great central railway stations 
and for remaking a dilapidated section on the upper west 
side beyond Central Park into a pleasant residential area, 
for providing scientists at the Rockefeller Institute with 
nearby housing they can afford and for creating a whole 
set of new theatres in the Lincoln Square amusement com- 
plex just north of Columbus Circle. These, like the new 
Coliseum, may be partly supported, financially, by rentals 
from office space rising high in the air above them. Some 
of these more ambitious schemes are actually under way, 
some are admitted to be impractical, some are awaiting 
decisions on other. related projects. 


The present megalomanic building surge replaces entire 
blocks and, in the biggest projects, groups of blocks. The 
Chase Manhattan Bank was given permission to close a 
street while the duPont interests will open one ; the newest 
schemes for the Lincoln Square amusement centre, which 
is still in the planning stage, show three streets blocked out. 
The House of Seagram’s thirty-eight storey tower will rise 
out of a garden, not primarily for aesthetic reasons, but 
because the zoning laws insist that structures of such height 
be set back. These zoning laws, added to modern architec- 
tural fashions, have produced too many buildings with 
horizontal stripes of glass and metal, which give the city the 
look of a giant’s barracks. A move is now under way to 
allow more freedom of design if architects have at least 
200,000 square feet to work with. 

What started this fever of building is a question with 
many answers. The effects of rent control began to be felt 
immediately after the war, when other price controls were 
dropped and costs went up, to the financial grief of the 
owners of luxury apartment buildings. Maintenance 
dropped, deterioration set in, buildings were sold and their 
space sub-divided, and values shrank, until the point was 
reached at which it was cheaper to tear down solid old 
blocks of flats and replace them with office buildings than 
to wait for the repeal of the state’s rent control laws. These 
apply only lightly to offices, not at all to new building. 

Meanwhile, other factors, including the pressures of an 
expanding economy, have also been at work. Comprehensive 
air-conditioning has made almost every prewar building in 
the city obsolete. ; the cost of installing it in existing build- 
ings lends powerful support to those who argue that it is 
cheaper to tear down and build anew: A head office in New 
York gives prestige to oil companies in Tulsa, and uranium 
companies in Denver ; they can justify it further on the 
ground that it will be within immediate reach of the best 
legal, administrative and accounting brains in the country. 
Secretaries and typists feel the same way. Like boards of 
directors, they seek the best, and that, to most of them, 
means a new air-cooled office in the Grand Central area. 
In the present sellers’ market for clerical help, they have 
the last word. 





Labour’s White Collar 


HE trade union leaders who met at Miami last month 
spent so much time making their federation shipshape 
for the storm of the Senate investigation, which broke this 
week, that little time was left to tackle the internal disputes 
over jurisdiction which employers and innocent bystanders 
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mistakenly hoped would disappear when the American 
Federation of Labour merged with the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organisations in 1955. Mr Meany, the president of the 
federation, has himself had to undertake to solve two of 
the knottiest quarrels between the craft unions of the build- 
ing trades and the industrial unions which take in all types 
of workers. The building trades angrily refused to submit 
to arbitration their “rights” over everything except the 
purest maintenance work in plants and the teamsters are 
doing all they can to widen the ancient split between craft 
and industrial unions. 

The AFL-CIO has so far borne out its awkward name ; 
in most industries, rival unions exist side by side. Only the 
barbers and government workers, all small unions, have 
amalgamated, and rival AFL and CIO councils persist 
in all the big industrial states. Rival jurisdictions remain 
the biggest stumbling block to the drive to win new members 
for trade unions which a joint organisation was expected 
to promote. The AFL-CIO has over 15 million members, 
but there are another 26 million workers who might be 
persuaded to join a trade union. Half of these are white- 
collar workers ; many of the rest are in the South, where last 
year’s organising drives were an ignominious failure. 

This rout was due primarily to the hostility aroused 
among southern workers by the trade unions’ support of 
Negro rights, and the federation has decided that an educa- 
tional campaign is needed to prepare the ground before 
another attempt is made. But jurisdictional disputes played 
their part: two chemical unions, for example, could not 
agree which was to pluck the biggest plum, consisting of 73 
duPont plants. This year the federation, prodded by the 
industrial unions, is planning a drive to organise white- 
collar workers; they are increasing more rapidly than 
production workers and often their wages are lower. Some 
enthusiasts believe this is the moment to convince them that 
mechanisation in the office is breaking down all class distinc- 
tions. Efforts have been made to secure in advance the 
co-operation of the twenty or more unions involved. But 
it remains to be seen whether the automobile workers and 
steelworkers, for example, will hand over to craft unions the 
clerks in their own plants whom they have already begun to 
organise. 


Metal Albatross 


ENATORS from mining states are already demon- 
strating once again how little weight is carried by the 
public demand for general reductions in government 
spending when it is balanced against the demand of a group 
of constituents for specific financial aid. The Senate is now 
well on the way to repeating its success of last summer 
when it forced the House of Representatives, against its 
better judgment, to provide $21 million for subsidies to 
producers of tungsten, asbestos, fluorspar and columbium- 
tantalum. That sum is already exhausted ; another $70 
million, now being pushed through the congressional 
machinery in two parts, is needed to keep the programme 
going until it lapses at the end of 1958. The subsidy scheme, 
under which the government buys up to certain amounts of 
the metals, was originally enacted last year, with the agree- 
ment of the Administration, in order to help American 
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producers of these metals readjust to normal demands now 
that their output is no longer wanted for the strategic 
reserve. In the House it was contended that nearly all the 
money had gone to a few big companies which did not need 
it, instead of to the small producers for whom it was 
intended, and that more effective—and less costly— 
assistance could be provided by tariffs on the imports which 
make up a large part of the country’s supplies of these and 
many other metals. 

This proposal suggests what may be delaying the 
Administration’s promised long-range programme for build- 
ing a strong and efficient domestic mining industry ; last 
summer’s subsidy scheme was only intended to fill the gap 
until this was ready. The programme has been drafted in 
the Department of the Interior and is now going round the 
other interested agencies ; if, as seems probable, it contains 
proposals for restrictions on imports, it must be meeting 
difficulties in the State Department. Meanwhile, the decline 
in demands for the strategic stockpile, as its requirements 
are met in an increasing number of categories, underlines 
the urgency of the long-term programme. Most of the 
metals which the government is now buying—or exchanging 
for its stocks of agricultural commodities—go into the 
“supplemental ” stockpile. This is the euphemism for a 
reserve which is needed not for strategic but for political 
reasons and which, before long, may replace the farm surplus 
as an albatross round the necks of government officials, tax- 
payers and consumers alike. For already some miners are 


as dependent as are many farmers on government price 
supports. 





GM is Good for New York 


OVERNOR HARRIMAN of New York puts the 
prosperity of his state before the dogmas of his party. 
That at least seems a fair interpretation of his refusal to 
allow the Reynolds Metal Company, which wants to build 
a new aluminium mill near Massena, to have 239,000 kilo- 
watts of power from the hydro-electric plant being 
constructed by the New York Power Authority on Barnhart 
Island as part of the St Lawrence project. Many of Mr 
Harriman’s fellow Democrats oppose the Reynolds 
contract, on the grounds that not enough electricity would 
be left for the needs, or rather for the potential expansion, 
of rural co-operative 
and municipal under- 
takings. According to 
Democratic theory, 
these are supposed to 
have first call on the 
power supplied by 
publicly developed 
projects so that 























rural and domestic 
consumers. can be 
sure of cheap 
electricity. 


Mr Harriman seemed to share this objection to the 
Reynolds contract until the General Motors Corporation 
announced that, if the aluminium plant were built, a foundry 
would be put up alongside to make the metal into auto- 
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mobile parts which could then be shipped to Detroit and 
other places along the St Lawrence Seaway. The employ- 
ment this will provide, directly and indirectly, in northern 
New York State, long a depressed area, should be of more 
benefit to local residents than the promise of a few cents 
off their electricity bills. But the Governor has also 
awarded another 115,000 kilowatts of the output to the 
Niagara Mohawk Corporation, the chief private distributor 
of electricity in the area. With uncontroversial contracts 
which have already been approved, this leaves only about 
20 per cent of the 750,000 kilowatts which is New York’s 
share of the Barnhart Island capacity (the other half 
goes to Canada) for the rural co-operatives and municipal 
undertakings. 

The State Power Authority contends that most domestic 
consumers in the area are supplied by private companies, 
not by these public agencies, and the Governor has pointed 
out that, under the new contract, part of the supply can 
be withdrawn from the Niagara-Mohawk company if it 
is needed by municipal or co-operative systems. More- 
over, the contract provides for a reduction in the rates 
charged by the company which should save its domestic 
and rural customers over $2 million a year. The over- 
riding argument for these contracts is that they guarantee 
the state authority an immediate revenue of $24 million a 
year which it needs to finance the Barnhart Island projects. 


At Your Service 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NYONE asked to name the “ growth industries” in 
the United States would probably include oil, 
chemicals and electric power. He would not be likely to 
mention personal services—a group including both estab- 
lishments offering transportation, lodging or amusement to 
the individual or repair service to his belongings and such 
personal ministrations as those of doctors, barbers and 
baby-sitters. Yet in the past six years spending on services 
hag grown twice as fast as spending on goods ; by 1956 
it equalled the amount spent on all non-durable goods 
(including food) in 1950. Long-range projections for the 
American economy indicate that the shift toward the service 
industries may become even more pronounced during the 
next ten to twenty years. 

Probably the most important cause is the rise in con- 
sumer income to levels at which more and more people 
can afford the luxury of letting other people do their chores. 
Sociologists and doctors may deplore the fact that, as 
incomes rise, people are less likely to cleari their own homes, 
shovel their own snow, wash their clothes or walk to the 
shops, and more likely to call on the maid, the odd-job 
man, the laundry or the delivery boy. But, in a country 
where domestic servants are almost unknown, this makes 
business for those who can offer hired help, laundry or 
deliveries. To be sure, the “do-it-yourself” appliances 
make many household jobs easier to do. But when incomes 
rise sufficiently, as many do each year, the services—includ- 
ing that offered by the local telephone company—make 
them easier still. Even the new motor snow-shovels are 
not likely to do away with hired shovellers, any more than 
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motor lawnmowers have halted the growth of gardening 
and tree-pruning services. Higher incomes have also per- 
mitted greater spending on services that are not luxuries, 
but necessities in a rising standard of living. These include 
better medical care and more—if not happier—trips to the 
dentist. Almost a third of the population is now covered 
by private insurance plans for hospital care. Expenditures 
are higher for private nursery schools and summer camps, 
which offer opportunities both to children and to harassed 
parents. Even the standard of dying has gone up; the 
morticians’ trade association attributes the gain in the 
average cost of funerals to better popular taste. 

The second great force behind the growth of the service 
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industries is increasing leisure. All sorts of holiday indus- 
tries—resorts, motels, travel agencies and the airlines them- 
selves—are booming. And shorter work-weeks also permit 
more and more people to take up sports like golf or 


bowling or to attend public amusements. The business 
of developing photographic films—usually handled by the 
local chemist—has grown phenomenally, largely because of 
the public’s appetite for taking pictures of the places visited 
at weekends. Moreover, higher incomes and greater leisure 
have induced people to spend increasing amounts of money 
on mechanical gadgets that they are unable to understand, 


much less to mend. The business of repairing automobiles - 


and television sets has been growing as fast as anything 
in the United States, and the all-electric kitchen is creating 
its own repair industry. Formerly anyone could mend a 
portable wireless, but the invention of the transistor has 
made even this a hopelessly scientific device. 

The desire for a trouble-free life has created a thriving 
field for new enterprises, such as renting self-drive cars to 
those who cannot be bothered with their upkeep. In 1955 
the gross income of the Hertz Rent-a-Car System was 
almost $90 million, compared with $33 million in 1950. 
Receipts from rentals are still small compared to owners’ 
expenditures on repairs, greasing, washing and garaging, 
which doubled between 1950 and 1955. But the cost of 
these services and of automobile insurance makes hiring a 
car increasingly attractive. Two former international tennis 
stars have started Budge-Wood Services Inc., which offers 
“home maintenance” (cleaning and repairing carpets, 
furniture and woodwork), “ wardrobe maintenance ” (clean- 
ing, mothproofing, tailoring and dressmaking) and the 
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services of cooks and bartenders on an hourly basis. Part- 
Time Child Care of New York offers not only baby-sitters, 
but governesses and hospital-trained nurses as well, who 
will stay at home or travel. The Chambord, probably 
America’s most expensive restaurant, will now deliver 
ready-cooked meals to those who can pay the price. 

The growth of the service industries has not been without 
problems, of which the most important is the shortage of 
skilled workers. The increasing efficiency of manufacturing 
industry means that more and more of the unskilled labour 
force goes into the service trades—notably selling and 
delivery work. But the more skilled personal service jobs 
are still hard to fill, and this has led to sharply higher 
charges. It now costs two and a half times as much to 
hire a domestic servant as it did in 1939 and 26 per cent” 
fnore than in 1949. Among -those who have raised their 
rates the most are trained nurses, barbers, bus drivers and 
obstetricians, in that order. Despite the tremendous 
increase in medical care, doctors in general have raised their 
fees less than beauty shop operators or automobile repair 
men, but charges for dentistry fully reflect the increased 
demand. It seems unlikely that either the supply of these 
trained people, or their productivity in trades that cannot 
be mechanised, will increase notably in coming years. So 
the cost of services, as well as their volume, seems certain 
to rise. It is easy to shrug much of this off as luxury, or 
even whimsy. But no other field offers such diverse oppor- 
tunities for serving the public, or for achieving independence 
in a small business enterprise. 


SHORTER NOTES 





R. H. Macy and Company, the big department store 
whose slogan is “it’s smart to be thrifty,” has won in the 
courts the right to value its inventory under the so-called 
LIFO method. This may be worth $9 million in tax 
refunds for the years 1942 to 1947. LIFO (last in, first out) 
allows traders to assume that goods sold are the last added 
to their inventory. It disregards, for tax purposes, any 
profit made in a period of rising prices, if this was in fact 
not the case. The government is expected to appeal because 
many other companies are affected and a great deal more 
money is involved. 


* 


During 1956 the Export-Import Bank, which is intended 
to encourage American exports, authorised 193 credits to 
borrowers in 38 countries for a total of $1,156,607,000, 
more than in any year since 1946. The record is largely 
explained by the $500 million made available to Britain to 
enable it to pay for oil and its other requirements from the 
United States. 


* 


“ Roll on, roll off ” lorry transportation has been brought 
to Europe by a company which has been using this method 
for some time between Florida and Puerto Rico. Under this 
system, now being tried experimentally by the United States 
Army between New York and France, trailers are loaded 
with goods, pulled by road from factory to port, rolled on 
to a trailer ship, rolled off at the other side of the ocean, and 
then pulled to their final destination for unloading. 
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The World Overseas 








_ Cross-Winds at Uno 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ARS with the fashionable forward look flow in 

thousands past the United Nations buildings in New 
York. Many delegates ride in them, but few seem affected 
b; the look. Outstanding in the Assembly’s recent handling 
of the Middle Eastern problem has been the paucity of 
forward-looking approaches and the difficulty of rallying 
support for those that have been made. 

When the Assembly faltered into debate on the Middle 
East again last weekend, the prevailing mood was tiredness 
and a sluggish aversion from further constructive action. 
For three weeks the delegates had not had a single bite at 
the Palestine apple and many were sorry the respite had 
ended. On the face of things, the Arab-Asian demand for 
sanctions against Israel had been held back since early 
February simply to give America and the Secretary-General 
one more chance of winkling the Israelis out of Gaza and 
the Aqaba straits. But, in reality, both those who sought 
senctions and those who sought to avert them faced trickier 
problems. The sponsors of sanctions certainly had one eye 
or Washington. But the other was fixed on the Assembly 
itself. They knew that the ears of other delegations were 
aching from their drumbeats and that it was prudent to 
show a patience that would be contrasted with Israeli 
mulishness. They could see that it would be fatal to force 
a vote too brusquely and fail. But how long could they 
afford to hold back ? The Assembly was grinding towards 
its belated end, and a reopening of old issues just as the 
chief delegates were packing their bags would be ill-timed. 
Understanding of Israel’s anxieties was spreading among 
many who had dutifully voted for all earlier demands that 
it withdraw. Egypt’s obstruction of canal clearance had 
emerged more visibly to the naked eye: General Wheeler 
was barely choking down his impatience ; and Mr Katzin 
had flown out to examine the canal situation for the Secre- 
tary-General. 

Still more disturbing for the sponsors of sanctions and 
heartening for their declared and undeclared opponents was 
the undertow of compromise running through a weary 
Assembly. The watery endings of the Algeria and Cyprus 
debates showed how many delegations were reacting against 
a prolonged baiting of France and Britain, and how tempt- 
ing the role of conciliator could appear to Japan, India and 
other members of the Asian-African group. The group’s 
attempt to make Portugal accountable to the United Nations 
for its overseas territories had run into sand, and so had 
Russia’s charges of American warmongering in the Middle 
East—with only four Arab and Asian votes being cast even 


for a debate on the charges. The Asian-African group 
itself was far from agreed. Faced with no alternative to a 
straightforward cal] for sanctions, no more than one or two, 
if any, of its twenty-seven members were expected to break 
the ranks, but more than half of them hoped never to be 
actually pushed against that wall. The fact that the six 
sponsors of Friday’s sanctions resolution were all Moslem 
countries, firmly impaled on the hook of Islamic solidarity, 
pointed up the lack of enthusiasm of the wider Asian- 
African world. 

Even the Soviet block’s attitude remained unsure and its 
representatives’ private utterances were sibylline until the 
debate was well under way. Russia was impaled on a hook 
of its own. It could not abandon its patronage of Arab 
aspirations ; but as late as Friday, just before the sanctions 
resolution was introduced, Mr Sobolev reaffirmed Moscow’s 
view that the creation of a United Nations force and the 
Assembly’s other steps to meet the Middle Eastern crisis 
were violations of the Charter and usurpations of the 
Security Council’s powers. On Tuesday, Mr Sobolev 
wriggled off his hook as best he could, announcing that 
Russia could approve Assembly sanctions because the 
Security Council was paralysed by the veto. But the deduc- 
tion was quickly made in the delegates’ lounges that Moscow 
now felt confident that it would not in fact have to vote in a 
sense which would destroy its fundamental thesis that the 
Charter revolves around the unanimity of the great powers. 

However, of all the breezes blowing through conditioned 
air of the United Nations buildings last week, the strongest 
blew from Washington and in it hopes rose and fell like 
leaves. When Mr Ben-Gurion’s retort to President Eisen- 
hower’s sternly paternal warning gave the Arab-Asian 
sponsors of sanctions the signal to launch their demand, a 
gale-force wind from the White House seemed to be filling 
their sails. Bewildered delegates gathered in corridors try- 
ing to work out why the President should court a 
tremendous domestic row when there was still no likelihood 
of the sanctions resolution gaining really adequate assent. 
A technical two-thirds majority gained by virtue of 
numerous abstentions would scarcely carry the moral force 
that President Eisenhower would need to enable him to 
argue in face of a hostile Congress and public opinion that 
America must obey the “town meeting of the world.” 

Mr Lester Pearson’s speech on Tuesday introduced a 
refreshing note into an assembly full of intransigence, 
myopia and searchings for escape holes. Looking beyond 
the sterile controversy over sanctions, Mr Pearson urged 
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the United Nations (much as the Secretary-General, in the 
discreetly non-emotive language to which his office con- 
strains him, had often urged it) to view the Palestine problem 
as a whole and to think in terms not of reversion to the 
abnormal, but of a solution. His suggestions for practical 
steps to solve the Gaza-Aqaba problems, and for the use of 
the UN force as a continuing basis for border peace, were 
at once assailed by a succession of Arab orators: but a new 
note had been sounded at last, and some delegates who had 
been waiting for a bell-wether raised their heads hopefully. 
The fact that Mr Pearson did not frame his proposals in 
the form of a resolution showed that he reckoned them even 
less likely than the sanctions resolution to muster a majority 
as they stood. But he provided an essential piece of raw 
material for the forces now seeking compromise—an 
antithesis to the sanctions thesis: and behind the scenes 
attempts at synthesis promptly proliferated. 


True synthesis being impossible—since it would involve 
proposals directed towards a real Palestine settlement, and 
Egypt and its friends refuse to envisage such a settlement 
at all—the only immediate result seemed bound to be a 
lowest common denominator with the sole virtue of averting 
a head-on collision on the sanctions issue. But at this 
stage of the debate it did appear that if the collision could 
be averted, and the forces of compromise regrouped under 
the banner of the forward look, the Assembly might yet 
have one more chance of gaining in stature by tackling the 
real problem of Palestinian peace. 


French Economy Under Strain 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE economic difficulties that are beginning to beset 

France again, after three years of “ expansion in stabi- 
lity,” are not a surprise. They have been gathering for the 
last year, during which output has risen rapidly, whipped- 
up by suppressed inflation. But now the signs of fever are 
multiplying. The wage and price freeze decreed last July 
could at any moment melt away. The economic Minister, 
M. Ramadier, last week insisted that wage increases would 
set off a trail of inflation; but the government’s angry 
employees in the post office and the gasworks staged warn- 
ing strikes. Others are following their lead. M. Ramadier is 
equally harassed in his efforts to stanch the ever-growing 
budget deficit. He intends to cut government spending 
by £250 million ; but the subsidies to hold down the retail 
price index, governing the national minimum wage, will 
alone cost £60 million extra this year. Above all, despite 
the new-fledged export drive which seems to have met with 
some success in January, the government must struggle to 
keep this year’s adverse balance of trade within last year’s 
totally unsatisfactory bounds of £400 million. At this rate, 
the foreign exchange reserves can last about a year. 


France is paying, or failing to pay, mainly for the com- 
bination of a belated investment boom and M. Mollet’s 
Moslem expeditions. The investment boom alone would 
probably have fully taxed French energies. Algeria and 
Suez, embarked on without regard to resources, have 
severely overstrained them. Algeria has added £300 million 
to the budget. And the call-up has led to a serious man- 
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power shortage, so that, without strikes, labour costs rose 


IO per cent in 1956. Algeria has diverted output to 
unproductive ends, and created excess demand. Suez has 
checked, though not halted, growing output, but added 
heavily to the trade and budget deficits. 

These are passing problems, but they have sharpened 
a permanent one. The nature and unexpected growth of the 
trade gap have made economists realise that French expan- 
sion will demand imports as never before and that they can 
only be met by more profitable exports. France, unlike most 
industrial countries, has hitherto paid: her way chiefly by 
exporting raw materials and semi-finished products, bulk 
foods like wheat, and the simpler manufactures such as 
textiles. Last year she earned as much by selling ores and 
steel alone as from engineering and chemicals. An export 
drive now means that engineering sales must double or 
treble in the next ten years; in agriculture, higher cost 
foods, like dairy produce and vegetables, must loom larger 
than wheat. The very structure of French industry and 
agriculture must be adapted to exports. 

So far the government has tried to make do with piece- 
meal actions and not to choose between unpleasant alterna- 
tives. The politicians will not, and cannot quickly, throw 
off Algeria, the economists will not choke the investments 
they feel are necessary to industrial reconversion and the 
country’s entry into a common market. Hence the limited 
attempts to stem inflation by freezing wages and prices ; 
by salutary efforts to prune the budget ; and by the prospect 
of more “ national loans.” 

OtHer inhibitions hamper direct action on overseas com- 
merce. Devaluation would do more harm than good ; the 
present system of “compensation” taxes and export 
subsidies already amounts to a selective devaluation, all 
in France’s favour, and has even been recognised as a 
French privilege in the common market. Similarly, to 
reimpose quotas and backslide on OEEC agreements would 
involve risks of reprisal and probably hinder production. 
So the government is merely pressing industries informally 
to “buy French” and helping them to export more by 
schemes like the “ prospector’s insurance ” which gives state 
guarantees to firms risking losses in new markets. 


All these limited actions will probably not be enough ; 
for if, as seems likely, production increases this year, so 
will fuel and raw material imports. Either a deflationary 
policy must halt investment or an Algerian settlement be 
found. Some economists think that the only way of averting 
deflation is to seek a large international credit for several 
years, against the pledge of a closely-defined plan of com- 
mercial rejuvenation. France, with her reserves dispersed, 
may be forced to this as the only way of avoiding a serious 
setback to production. But it is hard to imagine such a 
scheme accepted by France’s neighbours until Frenchmen 
themselves have taken the first steps to self-help and until 
a solution is in sight m Algeria. The prospective economic 
crisis is already entering politics. Domestically, the con- 
servatives and popular republicans are becoming more and 
more critical of the government. Abroad, a balance of 
payments crisis is far from the best dowry to bring to a 
common market, France has virtually acknowledged the 
danger by saying she could not enter the common market 
while the Algerian crisis lasts. Algeria now clearly cuts 
across French economic and social, as well as colonial and 
European policies. These are sufficient reasons for not 


letting the Algerian struggle linger on through M. Lacoste’s 
oft-renewed “last quarters-of-an-hour.” 


Mr Kishi Takes Over 


FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT 


APAN’S latest prime minister, Mr Nobusuke Kishi, is an 

intensely ambitious man. At the age of 60, he bears 
the scars (metaphorically speaking) of many a savage bout of 
Japanese political in-fighting. | He comes from Choshu 
(nowadays known as Yamaguchi Prefecture), the tradi- 
tional home of crafty politicians. Kishi means “river- 
bank”: Mr Kishi has the reputation of always keeping a 
foothold on both river-banks. In the past, he has not hesi- 
tated to knock down political opponents by throwing at 
their heads charges ranging from tax evasion to scandals 
with dancing girls ; these successful onslaughts were always 
accompanied by a flashing, big-toothed smile. On the 
whole, however, he has generally preferred to achieve his 
ends by devious means, which have led to his being dubbed 
an arch-intriguer. But neither his frontal attacks nor his 
gift for guile make Mr Kishi unique among Japanese 
politicians. 

There have been two crucial periods in Mr Kishi’s life. 
From 1936 to 1939, he was the uncrowned king of Man- 
churia. He was involved as minister of supplies in the sub- 
sequent downfall of the wartime Tojo government and, 
from the end of 1945 until the end of 1948, he languished 
in an American prison, at Sugamo. He was never charged 
with being a “ war criminal,” and he was never brought to 
trial. Today, with a big smile, he insists that the most 
important thing for Japan is to be on the best of terms 
with the United States. 

Mr Kishi became foreign minister in the Ishibashi Cabinet 
that was formed at the beginning of this year ; but he never 
concealed his bitter disappointment at having failed in Dec- 
ember, by only seven votes, to become prime minister. Mr 
Ishibashi had considerable difficulty in accommodating all 
the factions within the Liberal-Democrat party, including 
Mr Kishi’s, when he came to form a government. When 
Mr Ishibashi fell ill in January, his illness was shrewdly 
exploited by the factions. Mr Ishibashi was highly popular 
in the country and he could easily have been allowed 
ample time off to recover and recuperate. Instead, the 
shadow of the long ailing former prime minister, Mr Hato- 
yama, was invoked to force him into either attending the 
Diet, or resigning. Mr Kishi carefully stayed away from 
Mr Ishibashi’s sick-bed, an avoidance which gave rise to 
rumours that Mr Ishibashi’s illness was much graver than 
was supposed. The Socialists joined in the clamour for 
Mr Ishibashi to drag himself from his bed to the Diet or 
resign—a move they may live to regret. 

Mr Ishibashi had planned to hold Japan’s slowly but 
steadily rising Socialist tide at bay, and to keep the Liberal- 
Democrats in power, by a domestic programme of full 
employment, and by following up Mr MHatoyama’s 
rapprochement with Russia by strenuously pushing for 
increased trade with, and perhaps eventual recognition of, 
communist China. In both aspects of his proposed policy, 
Mr Ishibashi was making an open bid to help himself to 
some of the planks from the Socialists’ platform. During 
his illness, when Mr Kishi was handling the debates in the 
Diet, it became clear that Mr Kishi did not quite go along 
with those policies. Instead of pushing vigorously for in- 
creased trade with China, he evidently preferred to seek 
American backing for an “ economic diplomacy” whereby 
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American dollars would join hands with Japan’s “ economic 
power” to put to work the “labour” of underdeveloped 
South-East Asian countries. The goal was not much in 
doubt: the restoration of Japan to a position of leadership 
in Asia. In order to achieve this, Mr Kishi set his face 
firmly against any idea of “ neutrality ” for Japan, in or out 
of the United Nations ; he declared that Japan could not 
be neutral because it was aligned with the United States 
and the “free democracies.” However, in order not to 
present the Socialists with too obvious a winning card, he 
scolded the United States for “ tactlessness ” and “ lack of 
understanding ” in its handling of the Okinawa issue and of 
Japan’s defence problems. As for the “ East camp versus 
Western camp” issue, Mr Kishi explained that while one 
day Japan might act as a bridge between them it was not 
yet strong enough to attempt it. 

Under Mr Kishi’s premiership the Liberal-Democrat 
Party will continue to experience faction feuds ; indeed, 
these may well increase rather than diminish, for Mr Kishi 
is by no means without enemies inside his own party. His 
government will also continue to face awkward domestic 
and external pressures. The Socialists have won much sup- 
port by resolutely opposing rearmament beyond the very 
modest level that Japan has achieved ; the United States 
meanwhile has made no secret of its view that Japan is show- 
ing far too little enthusiasm for defence. This year Japan 
is spending £100 million on its own small “ self-defence ” 
forces and another {£40 million as a contribution to American 
defence of Japan. The promise made to the United States 
to add 10,000 men this year to the 150,000 in the Japanese 
Army has failed to materialise ; in the Diet, Mr Kishi was 
constrained to say that, if the United States suggested send- 
ing an atomic task force to Japan, the Japanese government 
would refuse permission. 

Mr Kishi becomes prime minister when Japan has re- 
ceived its first postwar Soviet Ambassador and when the 
new United States Ambassador bears the familiar name of 
MacArthur. They represent his two river-banks. He can- 
not afford to displease either too greatly, and he obviously 
is not in a position to accommodate both fully. His aim of 
strengthening Japan may be achieved if he can persuade 
the United States to dispense more dollars for off-shore 
purchases of Japanese goods for South-East Asian countries. 
But his internal position vis-a-vis the Socialists will probably 
be imperilled if in the process he has to yield to American 
suggestions that Japan should spend more money and raise 
more men for defence. 


Stick and Carrot in Bulgaria 


BY -A CORRESPONDENT 


T is not surprising that the Russians should have made 

a great fuss of the Bulgarian delegation which has just 
returned home with a new 200 million roubles long-term 
credit in its pocket. The Bulgarian Communists have always 
been reluctant to countenance any dangerous experiments 
in liberalisation. Even the brief “thaw ” allowed after Mr 
Chervenkov’s “ downfall ” last April was quickly brought to 
a halt before it had assumed any serious proportions. At 
sessions of the central committee since then the “little 
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revolt ” of the intellectuals under stimuli from Poland was 
brought under control. Mr Chervenkov is in charge of 
culture again, and a recent decree forbade the “ playing 
of decadent music” in restaurants and laid down that the 
repertoires of all restaurant orchestras are to be made up of 
Bulgarian, Soviet and “ people’s democratic ” music ; they 
must be approved by Mr Chervenkov in person. The army 
has been curbed by the dismissal of two generals and the 
reduction in rank of a third. 

But despite these precautions, events in Poland and Hun- 
gary have created new situations—and new dangers. The 
Bulgarian, like other east European regimes, is trying to 
meet these by increased political repression combined with 
various measures designed to improve living standards. The 
slogans of “democratisation,” “rehabilitation” and 
“legality” have been replaced by the demand for “ vigi- 
lance ” against “ orthodox ” class enemies and those newer 
ones, the “treacherous innovators and revisionists” who 
reject the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Against Belgrade 


Although Bulgaria has never betrayed any tendency to 
question the Soviet “ right ” to supremacy in the “ socialist 
camp,” it is a sign of the times that its leaders still find it 
necessary to announce an unrelenting struggle against all 
those—Belgrade clearly is intended to take note—whose 
alleged aim is to replace “ proletarian internationalism ” by 
“ bourgeois nationalism ” and to deny the overlordship of 
the Kremlin. In the general condemnation of Titoism, 
the Bulgarians (mindful of the prodding from Belgrade to 
which Moscow made them submit a year ago) are showing 
no hesitation in getting a little of their own back—more so 
than their Rumanian neighbours—and Pravda’s attacks 
have been studiously echoed by all local Bulgarian speakers 
and newspapers. Significantly, the Bulgarians, who 
hitherto have always sneered at Tito’s “interest” in 
Albania, have just sent a strong delegation to Tirana. As 
it appears, they have been given the task of stepping into 
Jugoslav shoes. 

In a predominantly agricultural country like Bulgaria, 
where the peasants are strongly rooted in their land (though 
it is now almost 80 per cent collectivised), it is not surprising 
that most of the active discontent has come from the country- 
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side. It is there, therefore, that most changes have been 
hurriedly introduced: The collective farm members have 
only been able to obtain extremely poor rewards for their 
labours, mainly because the state’s high quota demands 
made it impossible for the collectives to make even minimum 
payments to members in either cash or crops. Moreover, 
there has been no provision for older members no longer 
able to do a normal day’s work. Last autumn much was 
heard of state grain collectors being ejected from the villages 
and of discontent assuming other active forms. 


Now, old-age pensions up to 150 leva per month are being 
introduced. Fruit, vegetables and milk have been removed 
from the compulsory buy-up lists, and in future will be 
bought on contract, thus assuring producers better prices. 
Delivery quotas are to be assessed “ more fairly ” in accord- 
ance with climatic, soil and other local conditions. In some 
regions, grain deliveries have even been completely abolished 
in order‘to spur production and to meet the grumbles of 
peasants, who, because they have been forced to make 
high deliveries whether or not the harvest was good, have 
hitherto been left without even their most basic needs 
in bread. Quite substantial increases in family allowances, 
and price cuts in popular restaurants have also been made. 


The Russian Brother 

To pay for all this, capital investment is to be pruned this 
year by 750 million leva; this will affect mining, power 
and agrarian projects. The government has promised that 
unemployment, which has assumed serious proportions, will 
all be absorbed into industry. Some 60-70,000 new 
workers, it is said, will find jobs thanks to the large orders 
for consumer goods that are being placed by “ brotherly 
Russia.” The Bulgarians, in fact, are going to process 
Soviet raw materials into cloth, shirts, dresses, knitwear, 
boots and furniture, not for themselves but for the Russians 
—a revealing commentary on Russia’s own anxiety to satisfy 
consumer demand in this period of ferment. 


More than §0 per cent of Bulgarian trade is with Russia 
and the propaganda effort exerted to prove that these 
arrangements are not on the same iniquitous terms as those 
recently revealed by the Poles reflects the pressure of 
domestic opinion about earlier arrangements. Today, there 
is no doubt that Russia, with its credits, its loan of wheat 
and its new trade agreement, has been compelled to change 
the nature of its economic relations with Bulgaria (as with 
other east European countries); but it remains to be seen 
how quickly any confidence will be regained and how 
quickly local economic conditions will improve. 


The shock over the attitude of Polish and Hungarian 
youth towards communism has, not unexpectedly, caused 
Mr Yugov, the prime minister, to take a firm line with the 
regime’s own children. They too have shown signs of 
restlessness. Demands that the study of Marxism should 
be abolished and that learning Russian should no longer be 
compulsory have been met with threats, expulsions of up 
to 1,500 students, chiefly from the universities of Sofia. 
Plovdiv and Varna, and the arrest of some 200 others 
allegedly responsible for the distribution of anti-Soviet 
leaflets during the Hungarian revolution. Most of these 
were “ bourgeois” or youngsters from families which had 
proved “ difficult” during the collectivisation drive. 


The interesting thing is that, even in Bulgaria, unrest has 
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spread to factories, to the army and even the regime’s 
militia. In a recent appeal, Mr Yugov mentioned all these 
sections of the community. “ Unreliable” families who 
only a year ago were allowed to resettle in Sofia are being 
arrested and even deported. “Loyal” citizens are being 
commanded to “listen for the enemy in trams,-buses and 
coffee shops ” and to show such vigilance that “ our internal 
enemies will tremble even in their sleep.” 


What is Deportation ? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


VIGILANT fortnightly published in Frankfurt is so 

far alone in calling the German public’s attention to 

the verdict of a Rhineland-Palatinate court rejecting a one- 

time concentration camp prisoner’s claim for compensation. 

Die Gegenwart publishes the full text of the judgment 

“because we consider both the decision and argumentation 

to be symptomatic.” The judgment, full, if not of wise 
saws, at least of ancient instances, boils down to this: 

On March 9, 1945, Erna Vogler, then fifty-one years old, 
was arrested by the Gestapo in her home at Neustadt-an- 
der-Weinstrasse and, “ on racial grounds,” carried off to the 
concentration camp for Jews at Theresienstadt in the Reich 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia, some 50 miles north 
of Prague. Although Theresienstadt (the whole of this old 
garrison town had been turned into a prison) was liberated 
by Russian troops at the end of the same month, it was not 
until June 29th that Frau Vogler was able to set out for 
home, and not until July roth that she had overcome the 
hazards of travelling in those days and arrived back in 
Neustadt. Frau Vogler applied for financial aid as a re- 
turned émigré (Riickwanderer) on the strength of the 
federal law of September 18, 1953, which recognises the 
right to such compensation of anyone who was “ deported, 
expelled, or driven to emigrate ” before December 31, 19§2, 
and whose permanent home was in territory which belonged 
to the German Reich on December 31, 1937. The local 
compensation court at Frankenthal having rejected her 
claim on the ground that, strictly speaking, she had not 
been deported, Frau Vogler appealed to the Land Court 
at Mainz. After citing the opinion of sundry encyclopedias 
and dictionaries concerning the etymology of “ deporta- 
tion” and its meaning in practice to Ovid, Dostoevsky and 
Napoleon, the learned judges of Mainz agree with the lower 
court’s ruling that Frau Vogler was not deported in the 
legal sense of the word. For Theresienstadt, they point 
out, is in the Sudetenland, and the Sudetenland was a part 
of the Reich from November 21, 1938, until May 8, 1945, 
between which dates Frau Voglel was sent there. “ The 
fate of being in a concentration camp is not tantamount to 
being in emigration,” the three judges sagaciously observe, 
dismissing Frau Vogler’s appeal and ordering her to pay 
the out-of-court costs of the proceedings. 

As Die Gegenwart remarks, the verdict is symptomatic 
of much of official Germany’s inclination to compensate 
according to the letter rather than the spirit of the law. It 
is a mood that holds out little promise of satisfaction for 
the citizens of other countries who suffered at the hands of 
the Nazis and who still hope to receive compensation, 
although at present they are legally ineligible. Their case 
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was put to the Federal Government by nine west European 
states—Belgium, Denmark, Britain, France, Greece, Hol- 
land, Luxembourg, Norway and Switzerland—in a joint 
aide-memoire delivered six months ago. Out of fear of the 
far-fetched claims that generosity might evoke, particularly 
from the east, the Germans do not propose, in the reply 
which they produced this week, to broaden the existing law 
so that it will embrace foreigners. But in order to show 
good will they are proposing instead to offer, without legal 
obligation, ad hoc payments to individuals in these nine 
western countries who can prove they are in necessity today 
in consequence of their former ill treatment by Germans. 
Few are going to benefit if the offer is circumscribed by the 
spirit in which compensation is being meted out to indivi- 
duals by German courts today. 


Pakistan’s Economic Effort 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


AST week’s meeting of the Pakistan National Economic 
Council indicated that the Pakistan government is 
seriously considering how best to co-ordinate its development 
programme. Two problems are being tackled simultaneously : 
food supply and the maintenance of an even balance 
between the demands of the eastern and western parts of 
the country. The five-year plan (1955-60), unlike India’s 
second plan, aims at agricultural self-sufficiency, but food 
shortages are becoming “ recurring features,” as the Prime 
Minister, Mr Suhrawardy, put it, and are not only creating 
a shortage of foreign exchange, but diverting a large pro- 
portion of foreign aid to meet emergencies. This has led 
to a stringent import policy and, with it, inflationary 
pressure at home. 

Moreover, direction has not always been clear; Mr 
Suhrawardy complained about “ irrigation schemes without 
consideration of how to utilise the lands,” but the severest 
note was struck by an official of the International Co-opera- 
tion Administration, who uttered a warning that at the 
rate at which land was being “ wasted, not nurtured, the 
valley of the Indus would be a desert in less than half 
acentury.” There has been a relative success in industrial- 
isation, natural gas has been discovered and exploited ; but 
the main issue of land reform remains to be faced. Both 
East and West Pakistan have suffered from floods. The 
Economic Council has reduced the scope of the five-year 
plan by about £60 million to £810 million, and has called 
for a tightening of administrative machinery. It is not 
enough that economic development is carried on at a 
uniform rate in both parts of the country; the East 
Pakistanis need to be convinced that this is so. 

Not surprisingly, in view of the heavy commitments for 
defence (57 per cent) and development, the new budget has 
fallen back on deficit financing. More encouraging is the 
fact that for the first time in ten years a budget has been 
modified after presentation in response to criticisms in the 
Assembly and in the country ; the increased duties on tea, 
coarse cloth, cement and petrol were revised within three 
days. But the disproportionate expenditure on defence 
continues to burden all Pakistani governments, and with 
the present tension over Kashmir it can hardly be expected 
that it will be reduced. 


Middle East Pipelines 


1—Plans in Iraq 


R NADIM EL-PACHACHI, the Iraq Minister of 
Economics, has told the financial committee of the 
Chamber of Deputies that discussions were in progress 
“with parties responsible for exporting Iraq oil to world 
markets ” concerning a proposed oil pipeline to link the 
northern oilfields with the Persian Gulf. The Iraq Petroleum 
Company has not commented on the scheme and the details 
of it are still not clear. 

It is believed that the government plan is for a pipe 
running north from the Basra field to cut into the existing 
lines from Kirkuk to the Mediterranean at Haditha on the 
Euphrates. At the southern end, the proposed pipeline 
would join another line, still in the planning stage, from 
Zubair (near Basra) to Kuwait. Dr Pachachi said the link 
between Kirkuk and Basra would enable Iraq to export 
more oil and could be used, if necessary, to carry oil the 
other way, from the Basra field to the Mediterranean. 

The line from Zubair to Kuwait will almost certainly 
come first. Kuwait appears willing to accept this line, 
which offers an economical way of getting Basra oil into 
large tankers which cannot use the present loading-point 
at Fao. The scheme announced by Dr Pachachi raises 
more difficult problems. Kirkuk oil sent southward would 
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be travelling away from the European market ; after its 
400-mile journey to the gulf it would have to compete with 
oi! produced almost within sight of the sea. To send Basra 
oil northward would seem pointless so long as the pipelines 
do not exist to enable the Kirkuk field, 400 miles nearer to 
the Mediterranean, to be produced at its full capacity. 
The Iraq Government’s interest in alternative routes is 
natural when Syria and Egypt between them have brought 
its principal industry almost to a standstill. But, of the 
plans in the field, the two most immediately practical seem 
to be the Zubair-Kuwait line, which would make possible 
an increase of production at Basra, and a line from Kirkuk 
through Turkey to the sea at Iskanderun ; the route has 
already had a preliminary. survey. The Iraq Government, 


however, approaches the plan with caution because it might 
be accused of diverting the pipelines from Syria and 
Lebanon, “ sister” Arab states (although Syria has done 


its best to stimulate interest in new pipelines by cutting 
the old). 


The IPC regards the Basra-Kuwait or Turkey 
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lines as supplementary to, and not alternatives for, the 
Syrian route. It would certainly be valuable to have alter- 
native routes, but in any event more pipelines will be 
needed to enable Iraq production to expand. 


2—Progress in Israel 
Our Correspondent in Tel Aviv writes : 


ORK on the eight-inch oil pipeline from Eilat, on 

the Gulf of Aqaba, to Beersheba, the new capital 
of the Negev, has been pushed ahead vigorously. Although 
work only began after the Sinai campaign, it is hoped that 
it will be completed in April. Some difficult country ahead 
may cause delays, but the pipelines should certainly be ready 
for use in the spring. This pipe will be able to carry 
750,000 tons of oil a year to Beersheba, whence it would 
be transported by road or rail to the Haifa refinery. It wil! 
be purely a domestic line, cheapening the transportation of 
something more than half of Israel’s present consumption 
of oil products. 

Whether this pipeline can function when ready depends 
on two factors. Oil can only reach the Eilat terminal of 
the pipe if the Gulf of Aqaba remains open to Israeli 
shipping. The Egyptian blockade of the gulf was 
broken when Israeli forces occupied the Sharm el-Sheikh 
headlands overlooking the entry to the gulf. The need to 
keep it open explains the energetic attempts of the Israeli 
government to get adequate guarantees from the United 
Nations before relinquishing the position at Sharm 
el-Sheikh. 

The second factor is the supply of oil. A steady supply 
must reach the terminal at Eilat if the pipeline is to have 
much real value to the Israeli economy. Officials of the 
government, when asked about it, say cautiously that the 
supply position is hopeful ; the public is convinced that the 
oil will come. If the public proves right, Israel will get 
cheaper oil because it will be carried a shorter distance than 
would be involved in delivering it at a Mediterrean port, 
and would get it whether the Suez Canal were open or 
closed. 

Plans more ambitious than the eight-inch pipe are being 
discussed. The principal idea is a big pipeline, approaching 
30 inches in diameter, which would meet not only Israel’s 
requirements but contribute to Europe’s needs. It would 
therefore be one alternative route to the Suez Canal. It is 
suggested that this pipe could be laid along the route of 
the eight-inch pipe as far as Beersheba and then be con- 
tinued north to Haifa. The oil would be sent on as crude 
or refined products (Haifa refinery can handle five million 
tons a year) by tanker to European markets. This pipe 
could carry about 25 million tons of crude a year. There 
has been talk of a French offer of money and equipment 
for the project, but so far nothing tangible has emerged. 

* - . 


The supply position for both schemes is difficult. It ts 
being assumed that the Iranian National Oil Company would 
sell Israel enough oil for the eight-inch pipe. The quantity 
involved could be loaded at Bandar Mashur, south of Iraq: 
territorial waters, and so avoid the Arab economic boycott 
to which Iraq is committed. The INOC could not, how- 
ever, provide the quantity which would be needed for the 
big pipe ; and the international companies, which could 
supply it, have big stakes in the Arab countries and would 
be reluctant to challenge the Arab boycott of Israel to such 
an extent. 
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A MONTH ago, a committee of the London clear- 
ing banks completed its investigations into the 
prospects for applying electronics to banking. This 
is a matter of importance, not only to the banks but 
also to their customers. Ordinary methods of office 
mechanisation have been exploited by the banks to 
a point where they can offer little further advantage. 
Mechanisation by electronics, which is still a largely 
unknown field, would seem to be ideally adaptable to 
banking procedures which handle vast numbers of 
figures in sorting, docketing, debiting and crediting, 
according to standardised practice. 

Electronic brains are creatures of routine; they have 
an elephantine capacity for absorbing instructions but 
cannot deal with the unexpected or the unpredicted. 
In a year’s study, the committee acquired a firm and 
imaginative grasp of the possibilities for putting this 
kind of intelligence to work on banking routine. 
Whether all the banks are equally impressed with the 
opportunities of speed and efficiency that electronic 
systems seem to offer in banking is doubtful. Some 
of the biggest, it would appear, would be prepared 
to put the committee’s ideas into practice as soon as 
electronic equipment has been evolved to do the job ; 
others, equally big, remain wholly unconvinced. This 
split of opinion seems to be reflected in the way that 
the committee’s findings have been made known. There 
was an opportunity here for interesting the banking 
public (which increasingly stretches down into the lower 
income brackets) in the possibilities of a technological 
revolution in banking. Customer participation in an 
imaginative venture of this kind is well worth cultivat- 
ing, and it might have been secured if the bankers 
had been more willing to explain the objects of their 
exercise. What they have in mind emerges only 
indirectly from a list of equipment that the banks have 
circulated to companies in the electronics industry for 
their suggestions. This is contemporary ; it belongs 
truly to the age of electronics. But it is a matter of 
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real regret that the banks’ attitude on the public 
relations of this fascinating and far-reaching develop- 
ment belongs to the era of the quill pen. 

The next stage in the scheme depends on the 
examination by electronics manufacturers on how best 
to fill the banks’ specifications. Then it will be for 
the banks, collectively or individually, to decide whether 
they are prepared to take the revolutionary step of 
commissioning pilot apparatus for test under banking 
conditions. The banks are agreed on one basic principle. 
Electronic mechanisation, if it comes, must be based 
on the cheque as the key document in the banking 
system. To render cheques amenable to the discipline 
of the electronic computer they will have to carry arabic 
characters printed in magnetic ink. With that crucial 
element of standardisation, it will then be possible for 
individual banks to go ahead with electronic systems 
as fast or as slowly as they wish, without hampering 
the schemes of the others. 

There are three main fields in banking open to 
electronic mechanisation. The first, which has so far 
defied all attempts at mechanisation, is cheque sorting. 
Secondly, there is debiting and crediting of customers’ 
accounts. Thirdly, there is centralisation of book-keep- 
ing to replace separate ledgers at small branches. . 

(1) Sorting of Cheques. Every day the banks’ head- 
quarters undertake the grim job of sorting bundles of 
cheques that their customers have drawn in favour 
of the clients of other banks, and are now returned for 
payment. These cheques have to be sent out to the 
branch on which they were drawn ; the biggest banks 
have more than 2,000 branches, and there are 10,000 
branches in England and Wales, so the job is 
necessarily tedious. It is done today, as it has been 
done for years, by teams of girls who read progressively 
across the code numbers of the branches which are 
printed on the cheques. Between two and three million 
cheques are. sorted every day by this method, and a 
big bank may handle half a million a day. The girls 
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sort about 1,500 cheques in the time allowed (there 
are, of course, exceptions) so that 1,500 girl clerks or 
so are employed on sorting operations alone. 

To carry out the same sorting operation electronically 
would require two steps. First, two of the figures that 
are already printed on cheques would in future be 
printed in magnetic ink in a pre-determined position, 
probably along the bottom. These figures are the serial 
number of the cheque itself, and the code number of 
the branch on which it was drawn. (In addition to these 
coded figures, the customer’s cheques would carry a 
pre-printed symbol indicating debit and the number of 
his account.) The next stage calls for a sorting machine 
that can “read” these magnetic code figures and will 
drop the cheque into the appropriate pocket for each 
branch. Like the girls, this robot would have to sort 
the cheques more than once, since it is hardly economic 
to build it with 2,000 separate pockets (plus one for 
damaged cheques), but three sortings into 12 to I§ 
pockets would do the job. 


(2) Accounting. Electronic book-keeping preserits a 
more complicated problem. It calls for the development 
of a computer that has a vast memory for figures, 
plus a limited calculating section. (The big research 
computers built so far have a staggering capacity for 
complicated mathematics, but less capacity for storing 
figures ; but the electronics industry should not find 
it too difficult to change the emphasis in design.) The 
bank committee has not yet made up its mind precisely 
what it wants the computer to do, but it has a fairly 
clear idea about how the work is to be done. 

Once again, the operative document is the cheque. 
When it is paid in to the payee’s bank, a clerk. lists 
it on a slip showing its amount and the account it goes 
to. This list is also used for totalling the day’s business. 
In an electronic bank, the clerk would have an extra 
attachment to his present machine that would print on 
the paying-in slip, again in magnetic ink and in the 
standard characters, the number of the customer’s 
account, a credit symbol, and the sum to go to his credit. 
The cheques paid in would then be hand sorted by 
the receiving banks, as they are now, into bundles corre- 
sponding to the paying banks and sent through the 
clearing. Then they would go to the headquarters of 
the paying banks, where they would be sorted elec- 
tronically into the paying branches. 

The final stage in an electronic system would be to 
keep the customer’s account in the computer’s memory. 
He has drawn a cheque that has passed through the 
clearing and has come back through the electronic sorter 
to his branch. The cheque would then go to the com- 
puter. Appended to this machine would be sensing 
equipment to read the customer’s account number and 
the sum ; these figures it would translate into the only 
language the computer understands—a binary system in 
which each digit is reduced to a o or a 1—and then feed 
into the computer. In its memory, the computer would 
hold information giving the totals of all the accounts, 
together with their identifying numbers. It would 
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simply subtract the sum shown on the cheque from the 
appropriate account, and feed this out to more ancillary 
mechanisms that would translate the figures back into 
ordinary numerals and print the results. 

Such equipment would be big and expensive. It 
would be capable of working in fractions of a second 
and only the biggest branches would have enough 
work to justify the investment. Electronic mechanisa- 
tion might therefore reach a third stage: — 

(3) Centralised Book-keeping. Centralised book- 
keeping is likely to be introduced into the banking 
system whether or not it is tied to electronic accounting. 
If the central office for a group of local branches uses 
a computer, transmitters will be needed to send informa- 
tion back and forwards between the computer and each 
of the branch offices. 


* 


A system of this kind would represent a far-reaching 
departure from present banking methods, but it is not 
a wild Dan Dare conception. Indeed, it would have 
three great merits. The first is that it does not seek 
the impossible. Nearly all the requirements that have 
been described above should be within the capacity 
of an industry that can build brains into guided missiles. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty may be a purely mechani- 
cal one—a cheque paper strong enough to stand up 
to the handling it will have to. receive without becoming 
so dog-eared that its magnetic characters cannot be 
properly “read.” The second merit is that it can be 
progressively adopted by stages. Electronic sorting 
of cheques can be introduced without going the whole 
hog on electronic book-keeping. Equally, even if one 
of the big clearing banks were to refuse to join the 
system, it would not rule out its introduction by others 
(even though it impaired its value). Thirdly, electronic 
handling can be introduced in parallel with existing 
methods. 

Further investigation may show that improvements 
can be made in the system that the banks have outlined 
to the electronics manufacturers. Is there not a chance 
that some form of photo-electric sensing of ordinary 
figures could avoid the use of magnetic ink ? But the 
system does seem, to a sympathetic lay eye, to offer 
hopes of reducing their heavy dependence on clerical 
drudgery, with its attendant rise in costs. The terms 
on which the banks could secure the equipment are a 
matter between them and the electronics industry ; the 
latter, with all the demands being made on it, may have 
views of its own on the cost of developing special equip- 
ment for the banks’ electronic revolution. A pilot unit 
might cost at a guess about £500,000. The banks are 
not, it seems, united in their views on the committee’s 
ideas, and may find some difficulty in agreeing to a joint 
research project. But are they bound to keep in step ? 
Is there not room for one or more of them to display the 
enterprise that they prescribe so readily for other 
industries ? ‘ 
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took the Monopolies Commission longer—more 

than four years and fifty thousand words—to report 
on the electrical equipment manufacturing industry 
than on any other it has considered since it was set up 
in 1949 : yet in essence this report is one of the simplest 
it has ever made. The arrangements to restrict com- 
petition in the supply of turbo-alternators, generators, 
electric motors and transformers, form an elaborate and 
complex tangle that the manufacturers took a long time 
to explain and the Monopolies Commission a long time 
to assess. But there is nothing complex about what 
they are designed to do. Most of the major companies 
in this industry, perhaps the country’s most successful 
and most rapidly expanding supplier of capital goods, 
fix common prices and put in level tenders to customers 
at home and abroad who want to buy their electrical 
machinery: they exchange information about business 
on offer with some of their foreign competitors, and 
would like to make price agreements with them. 

The companies make no secret of this restriction of 
price competition; indeed, they defend it as the essential 
foundation of stability upon which such a virile and 
technically progressive industry has been built up for 
the country. The Monopolies Commission, for its part, 
is equally uncompromising : it considers that the 
common price agreements operate against the public 
interest (though one member thinks they may not do 
so abroad) and it recommends that they should be 
ended. The Board of Trade, perhaps comfortably for 
its peace of mind, is now not required to act upon 
these recommendations. That may, later, be the 
responsibility of the Restrictive Practices Tribunal 
—before which the issue may be argued again. 

Although the Heavy Electrical Plant Manufacturers 
have condemned the report of the commission as 
“ doctrinaire ” and “ unrealistic,” they seem incensed 
mainly by its conclusions. The facts seem hardly in 
dispute. The manufacturers’ “groups ” fix minimum 
prices to be quoted in tenders, which in practice inside 
Britain usually means that they quote the same price 
(though for tenders abroad they may agree that one 
shall put in a lower bid than the rest). Their agree- 
ments, in 1952, the latest year for which the commission 
obtained full details, covered about 90 per cent of the 
sales of turbo-alternator plant, more than 60 per cent 
of sales of generators and electric motors (of 1 h.p. or 
more in output), and about 80 per cent of the sales of 
transformers (except the smallest ones), at home and 
abroad. The Associated Electrical Industries group 
alone, in that year, incidentally accounted for about 39 
per cent of home supplies of the heavy turbo-alternator 
plant: but apart from its participation in the common 
price arrangements, none of its operations appeared to 
the commission to be against the public interest. 
Most of the arguments that the electrical plant manu- 
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facturers put forward to demonstrate that their industry 
needs the “ stability” that common prices can give 
are of a familiar pattern, and the commission does not 
accept them. They say that “there are few industries 
whose capital equipment is so costly,’ which might 
possibly be true in the capital goods industries ; but 
one might direct their attention to oil, steel, sugar 
refining, chemicals, milling, paper, synthetic fibres and 
drink, which all appear to employ more than twice as 
much capital per worker as themselves, even if they 
can ignore super-capitalised public utilities such as their 
principal customer. Their other overhead costs, owing 
to a high proportion of indirect and professionally 
trained labour and staff, plus unusually heavy expendi- 
ture on research and development, do seem unusually 
high. The makers feel that these relatively high total 
overheads, plus the fact that big equipment is all custom 
made, even down to major components, and practically 
nothing can be made for stock, might tempt makers 
competing in price to cut below cost to keep the plant 
running. The commission replies that it might not be 
necessarily in the public interest to prevent this ; and 
it thinks, moreover, that in a trade recession the price 
agreements would not be strong enough to prevent it, 
as they did not at various times in the twenties and 
thirties. The manufacturers also fear that buyers will 
be tempted to push down the initial cost of the equip- 
ment they buy at the expense of higher running and 
maintenance costs later: the commission argues that 
customers must be assumed to be technically competent 
to make up their own minds. 


* 


The makers told the commission that “it is clear in 
some cases that (prices) have not been fixed in any 
very scientific way.” The Monopolies Commission’s 
investigations of costs during two years, 1951 and 
1952, do suggest very considerable variations in costs, 
and hence in profits from level prices. However, the 
commission does not argue that the industry has in 
general made unduly high profits ; only that level prices, 
in such circumstances, must tend to protect the less 
efficient producers at the expense of depriving the more 
efficient producer of his full competitive advantage. 

There is another, statutory, monopolist on the buying 
side of this business. The Central Electricity Authority 
bought about 79 per cent by value of all the major 
generating plant purchased in Britain in 19§2, and with 
the Area Boards, 66 per cent of the transformers; count- 
ing in exports, about 38 per cent of all turbo-alternators 
and nearly 40 per cent of all transformers made in 
Britain. The Monopolies Commission absolves CEA, 
as it does AEI, of any use of this monopoly power 
against the public interest. But this considerable 
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“ countervailing power ” of CEA is put forward by the 
heavy electrical manufacturers as the main reason for 
retaining their price agreements, re-created in the early 
thirties, during a period of prosperity. The monopoly 
that their chief home customer enjoys, they feel, gives 
it a superiority of bargaining strength, even when 
demand is high, equivalent to that of the fortuitously 
powerful individual buyer in a weak market. 

Clearly, this could be true: it is indeed one of the 
conditions in which last year’s Act laid down that 
restrictive practices might be held justified, if they were 
not otherwise unreasonable. Moreover, it is a condi- 
tion of opposed power that the Monopolies Commission 
itself accepted, in 1952, as justifying special pricing 
arrangements, based on cost investigation, between the 
cable industry and this same monopoly customer, 
nationalised electricity. But in the case of this electrical 
machinery, the commission does not agree that 
nationalisation has radically altered the balance of bar- 
gaining. During the whole postwar period, CEA has 
needed more generating plant than the industry had 
the capacity available to supply without restricting 
exports. The report outlines the lengthy and elaborate 
negotiations by which CEA has obtained some data in 
support of the common prices quoted, though not all it 
asked for. It also records the circumstances in which 
Parsons, one of the most efficient manufacturers of 
large generating plant and transformers, in 1950 with- 
drew from the common price agreement on generating 
plant and quoted lower prices to CEA, later receiving 
a guarantee of a substantial volume of machinery orders 
from CEA. It is certainly not easy to conclude from 
the commission’s account that CEA, even since Parsons 
made this special arrangement, has been in any position 
to dictate terms to the plant manufacturers’ group. 
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For their price agreements on exports, the makers 
have a plausible but ticklish argument to offer ; it con- 
vinced only one member of the commission. Even if 
agreements tend to hold prices higher than they might 
otherwise be, they asked, was that not in the national 
interest so far as export earnings were concerned ? 
Most of the commission refused thus to distinguish 
the public interest in home and export trade: 

In the long run the public interest is best served, in the 
export market as well as in the home market, if the level 
of prices is reasonable for both seller and purchaser and 
if neither market subsidises the other. 

This is a view with which liberal economists would 
agree—though it might not necessarily be self-evident 
to the Board of Trade. . 

As the commission observes, “‘ the conditions which 
the manufacturers envisage as a result of price competi- 
tion are, in fact, those of general trade recession.” This 
is a view still deeply ingrained in many parts of British 
industry, and particularly among manufacturers of capi- 
tal goods ; in this industry the only periods of general 
price competition in the last thirty years were in fact in 
the depth of recession, when most of the minimum 
prices failed to hold. In some of the capital goods 
industries this fear of recurrent recession seems possibly 
to have hampered the expansion of capacity to meet 
demand in the recent boom years. That is hardly true 
of this one. But its fear of recession still persuades it to 
cling to a system that proved largely unavailing when 
recession came. For an industry of such prowess, the 
attitude seems hopelessly defensive. As the makers told 
the commission, their export pricing system is already 
proving vulnerable to more competitive pricing abroad. 
Could it stand up to the competitive pressures of a free 
trade area ? 
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Fair Wind for Steel of Wales 


s the time for the £40 million share marketing of Steel 
Company of Wales approaches, markets have obliged 

with a welcoming smile. Even before the new Stock 
Exchange account started on Wednesday gilt-edged stocks 
of industrials had both turned upwards ; in the week ended 
on Wednesday The Economist ordinary share indicator 
rose from 196.8 to 200.6 while the Financial Times 
Government security index rose from 88.29 to 88.84. 
The advance was maintained on Thursday. It now seems 
likely that the Steel of Wales offer will be made on a 








reasonably good market. It will comprise the whole issued 
(and rearranged) ordinary capital of the company of 
40 million £1 shares offered at par and will be based on 
a projected dividend of 8 per cent (compared with 4 per 
cent paid last year on a smaller capital). The prior charges 
to be retained for the present by the Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency and by the Finance Corporation 
for Industry will also be substantially rearranged ; the 
repayment due in July of the company’s £15 million of 
3 per cent first mortgage debenture stock held by the public 
will be provided for in the course of that rearrangement. 
The monster issue will thus go out on an 8 per cent yield 
basis which is more favourable to investors than the yield 
obtainable from other steel shares. 
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The Steel of Wales offer will also have the distinction of 
being the most successful Government funding issue so far 
this year, for it will be underwritten firm and the Govern- 
ment will dispose to the consortium of issuing houses of 
£40 million worth of stock. That is considerably more than 
it is believed to have sold to the public out of the recent 
issue of £300 million of 33 per cent Funding stock 1999- 
2004. That stock now on offer from departmental holdings 
at s Over the issue price of £80 can hardly have attracted 
buyers, for even the recent improvement in the gilt-edged 
market has not carried the price of the old tranche to the 
level of the new. But by being on offer it is doing its work 
as a peg limiting any further rise in long dated stocks. 

The portents, however, are not unfavourable, despite the 
heavy calls that new issues are now making on the market. 
On the gilt-edged side the trimming of books by jobbers to 
what they wish to hold in a level market, as opposed to a 
rising one, seems to have been completed. On the industrial 
side the big sums tied in the Bowater issue are now released. 
And the optimists, chirping as optimists will, are now 
counting on possible tax cuts. 


The Bowater Issue 


0 less than £220 million of stock was applied for in 
N response to the Bowater Paper Corporation’s offer of 
£15 million 5} per cent convertible unsecured loan stock 
1978-82 at £974, and the scrip opened at 9} premium 
before settling down just under 8 premium. Since {10 
was payable on application, £22 million must have been tied 
up in applying for this issue and that is sufficient reason to 
explain a little idleness elsewhere on the Stock Exchange. 
This outstanding success was achieved without the support 
of the corporation’s substantial number of American stock- 
holders. 

Whether the methods that the corporation and its advisers 
have used in making the allotments are the best that could 
have been followed is perhaps more debatable. The issue 
was Offered to all classes of the corporation’s existing stock- 
holders (but not to the general public) with pink forms 
for ordinary stockholders on the British register, blue forms 
on the Canadian register and white forms for the preference 
loan and debenture holders. American resident stock- 
holders were specifically excluded from the offer. It was 
intimated that ordinary stockholders would have preferential 
consideration ; but no one was given “ rights” to a fixed 
number of shares. In the event the ordinary stockholders 
alone most handsomely oversubscribed the whole issue with 
17,000 applications for £175 million of stock. And the 
company has gone near to treating it as a “ rights ” issue. 
All applications up to £200 are being allotted in full and 
then ordinary stockholders have received an allotment on a 
scale that has not been disclosed but is related to the appli- 
cant’s present holding. That involved a drastic scaling 
down for applications from debenture, loan and preference 
stockholders. 

It is a matter for regret that the differences between 
American and British law makes it impossible to give 
American investors the opportunity that was offered to the 
British and Canadian. It is a matter for debate whether 
an issue that is not made as rights should be allotted 
almost as though it had been. There are good reasons 
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for not making an issue as of right if a large block of 
shareholders is excluded, but then the issue should be 
priced as near to the market as is safe, and allotments 
made in proportion to amounts applied for. An issue that 
works out so much like a matter of rights must cause some 
irritation among those ordinary stockholders who could not 
participate. 


Unilever Pays More 


AST week’s speculation in the Unilever ordinary stock, 
which carried the price of the Limited units up from 
73s. 6d. to 79s. 6d. and of the NV units from 81s. 9d. to 
88s., was justified. For the third successive year the distri- 
bution to ordinary shareholders has been increased. In 1954 
and 1955 this was achieved by maintaining dividend rates 
but by paying them on a capital increased by free scrip 
issues. This method was not on the cards for 1956, because 
the share premium account of Unilever NV had been practi- 
cally exhausted by these issues and a free scrip issue from 
revenue reserves would have attracted tax in Holland. This 
time the directors have adopted the more conventional way 
of increasing the rate. The ordinary dividend of Unilever 
Ltd. is raised from 15} to 174 per cent and, under the 
dividend equalisation agreement, that of Unilever NV from 
14 to 153 per cent. On this new dividend Limited {1 
units yield £4 7s. per cent. 

The turnover of the diarchy has risen by about 10 per 
cent, from {£1,515 million to £1,671 million, while com- 
bined trading profits have risen more sharply—by nearly 
16 per cent—from £854 million to nearly £99 million. 
This result from this giant of international trade is unlike 
the tale of smaller profit margins told by many British 
industrial and trading companies recently. The tax bill 
is also much bigger, going up from £44 million to {£52 
million and the 1956 combined net profit of £47,182,000 
(including non-recurring credits of £2,769,000) compares 
with {45,118,000 (including non-recurring credits of 
£6,099,000) in 1955. 

But there has been almost a reversal of the experience 
of 1955. In that year the profits of Unilever Ltd remained 
practically unchanged while those of Unilever NV soared. 
Last year it was the profits of the NV sibling which hardly 
changed—indeed its net profits fell slightly, from 
£22,203,000 to £21,929,000—while the net profits of the 
British concern went ahead, from 22,915,000 to 
£25,253,000. 


£40 million for BP’s Tankers 


HE first of the big tanker finance schemes was for 

£30 million for the Shell group. It was arranged by 
M. Samuel and Co., with Hoare and Co., and Joseph Sebag, 
as brokers. The second is for £40 million for the British 
Petroleum group. It has been arranged by Robert Fleming 
and Co. and Ship Mortgage Finance Company, with Hoare 
and Co., J. A. Scrimgeour, and Penney and Macgeorge as 
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brokers. There is, it will be seen, one common factor in the 
list providing the “know how.” There is also a close 
similarity of purpose and method in the two schemes. 
Tanker Charter Company, the new BP financing organ, is 
like Tanker Finance, which does the same job for Shell, to 
canalise bank money, insurance money and pension fund 
money into the ownership of part of the tanker fleet that its 
oil group is now building when the ships have been com- 
pleted—not charged on the further tanker programme 
amounting possibly to as much as £100 million that BP will 
shortly announce, nor on ships not yet completed. Tanker 
Charter Company will take over about 16 vessels out of 
BP’s present 40 tanker programme, raise loans on the 
security of them and charter them back to BP Tanker 
Company on bareboat terms so drawn that whatever hap- 
pens the interest and retirement of the loans over the 23 
years of the scheme will still be payable. At the end of 
that period, as in the Shell scheme, the loans will have been 
redeemed and the tankers will revert to the oil group. 

Tanker Charter Company, the “ book-keeping company,” 
half owned by Robert Fleming and half by Ship Mortgage 
Finance, is to borrow £15 million of one to eight year money 
from a group of banks headed by the National Provincial 
and including Barclays and the Westminster Bank. The 
rate of interest on this part of the money starts one per cent 
above Bank rate, at 6 per cent. There is no reason to 
suppose that those terms differ from what was arranged 
with the other bank group, headed by Lloyds, that finances 
the Shell plan. At that point the two schemes diverge. 
Tanker Charter Company is arranging to place two loan 
stocks, a small medium-dated issue and a larger long one. 
There will be £5 million of a 9 to 12 year stock and 
£20 million of a 13 to 23 year stock; to help with the 
placing of the more difficult medium stock, Ship Mortgage 
Finance itself will subscribe {1 million of it. The loans will 
be called up over the years 1957 to 1959 probably in half- 
yearly instalments. The effect of introducing a medium- 
dated stock into the plan is that, though the maximum 
length of BP’s financing (23 years) is a year shorter than 
Shell’s, the average length of all the borrowed money in it 
is a fraction of a year longer. 

Comparison between the two schemes shows their close 
similarity. It is true that Tanker Charter Company pays 
64 per cent on its two loan stocks (both placed at par) 
while Tanker Finance, it is understood, pays 6% per cent, 
but there has been a modest change in general interest rates 
between the announcements. It is true also that 63 per cent 
for long- and medium-term money is highly attractive. The 
borrowing is however up to the hilt of the value of the ships 
charged. Nevertheless, for those who can hold an unquoted 
stock secured in fact as a rent charge on the oil giants they 
are a useful investment. 


Sterling Recovery Hangs Fire 


HE recovery of sterling to parity with the dollar just 
before Bank rate was reduced early in February proved 

a flash in the pan ; the rate against the dollar dropped back 
to $2.793, though this week it has recovered to $2.79. 
The reduction in Bank rate seems to have been interpreted 
abroad as a sign that the stiffness was going out of Britain’s 
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anti-inflationary policy. Bears of sterling stopped covering, 
though they have not been starting fresh speculative opera- 
tions against sterling. The forward discounts on sterling 
in terms of dollars and most Continental currencies are stil! 
approximately adjusted to the differences in short term 
interest rates between the money markets concerned. 

This week sterling has been firm, but less so than it should 
be, given the extent of bear accounts that are still open and 
the arrival of the high season of demand for sterling. Next 
week’s gold and dollar reserve figures at the end of 
February will probably suggest that sterling has encountered 
some pressure during the past month. The effect 
of the reduction in Bank rate has been one of them. Another 
is the persistent commercial demand for dollars, now 
reinforced by the unusual flow of dollar oil imports into 
Britain and the rest of Western Europe. The seasonal peak 
of commercial demands for sterling is likely this year to be 
lower than in preceding years because the prices of 
several important sterling commodities—notably copper, 
cocoa, tin and rubber—have been lower. The drop in sales 
of sterling oil to non-sterling countries is another force now 
pulling in the same direction. The unusual demand for 
dollars may from now on be met in part out of the $500 
million Export-Import Bank credit, but these drawings will 
not have occurred in time to affect the February reserve 
figures. 

An illustration of the kind of pressure which sterling has 
had recently to endure comes in a report from Tokyo that 
the Bank of Japan may be compelled to sell some of its 
abundant dollars in order to replenish its depleted sterling 
reserves. That is not what the Bank of Japan wants. It 
would prefer to keep its dollars and borrow sterling in 
London, but it complains that in the London market 
Japanese bonds are being charged rates of 54 to 6 per cent 
when they are able to borrow at all. That borrowing tech- 
nique, when Japan has more than $1,000 million in reserve 
seems to amount to the introduction of bear speculation into 
the realm of inter-central banking. 


Amending the Waiver 


RRANGEMENTS have now been completed for the $500 
million Export-Import Bank credit to the British 
Government. The agreement signed last Monday places 
a line of credit of $500 million at the disposal of the United 
Kingdom to be used over the twelve months ending on 
February 28, 1958. Interest at 43 per cent will be charged 
on the amount actually drawn. The capital will be repay- 
able within ten years, the repayments starting three years 
hence. On all amounts borrowed the British Government 
will have to deposit dollar securities in its ownership as 
collateral and maintain a margin of 20 per cent. As the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer remarked in the House this 
week the decision whether, and if so when, to draw on the 
credit will be a matter of judgment. The dollars can be 
used only to finance imports of oil and other materials from 
the United States for, like all Ex-Im Bank credits, this is 
a“ tied” loan. It will presumably be used for that purpose 
only if it is necessary to soften blows that would other- 
wise rain on the gold and dollar reserve. 
Concurrently with the discussions for the Export-Import 
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Boom 


OWATER PAPER CORPORATION’S {£15 
B million convertible loan stock, issued 
at 973, has attracted applications of £220 
million and opened at a premium of {9}. 
That success following the triumph of 
the £40 million issue by ICI of another 
convertible loan stock pinpoints a new 
technique in industrial issues. What is 
the secret of success in these convertible 
prior charges? And is the operation 
as free from pain to the borrower as 
it seems to be to the lender ? Over the 
last four months the total of new indus- 
trial issues on the London stock market 
came to £137 million, of which £54 
million (40 per cent) was raised on con- 
vertible prior charges. This is a high 
proportion for a type of security that is 
not in the traditional mainstream of 
British industrial finance. In Wall Street 
convertible stocks extend from railroads 
and public utilities to steel and other 
industries. In British industrial financ- 
ing, until the end of last year there had 
been few postwar examples, the most 
notable being the £10 million issue by 
Distillers. Convertible issues had been 
confined largely to mining and plantation 
companies, where risks were high and 
where fortunes moved violently ; they 
remain favourite devices of mining 
finance houses and unquoted preference 
shares and loan stocks with conversion 
options are used by Finance Corporation 
for Industry and Industrial and Com- 
mercial Finance Corporation for the 
companies they nurse. The lenders hope 
with Dr Pangloss for the best of all pos- 
sible worlds: a prior claim on earnings 
and assets if events went awry and a 
claim on the equity if they went right. 

The latest borrowers in this form, 
however, are British industrial companies 
of the highest standing, who have come 
to market when the lenders called the 
tune. To attract money they have to offer 
the double option of a fixed prior charge 
satisfactory in itself even if run to its 


in Convertible Loan Stocks 


final redemption date, plus rights to ex- 
change before then into ordinary shares 
if the earnings of the business and the 
market valuation of its shares make the 
exchange attractive. ICI announced its 
issue near the bottom of the November 
fall ; the market improved and the stock 
achieved a fine premium. But without 
the bait of the conversion option ICI 
could not have got £40 million so cheaply. 

A convertible stock appeals to the 
institutional investor who is not yet sure 
that a bull market is developing but who 
has continually to find investment out- 
lets. Some of them are also anxious to 
hold more equities and proportionately 
less gilt-edged stocks. In the quantities 
that are usually involved, such switches 
can seldom be made save on a falling 
market, which means prompt capital 
depreciation. The attraction of the con- 
vertible stock issue is that it offers the 
prospect of an ultimate stake in the 
equity on terms that offer a comfortable 
yield in the meantime and a valuable 
hedge against the risk of fluctuating 
prices. It is a security that is tailored to 
the current needs of the pension funds 
and assurance offices ; their requirements 
have evolved it. 

If the borrower, rather than the lender, 
called the tune, British industry might 
favour the convertible issue less. 
It is useful when a known sum of 
money is required for a defined capital 
project. The costs are fixed until the 
new capital is fully remunerative. The 
borrower pays no distributed profits tax 
in respect of loan stock interest as he 
would do in respect of ordinary and 
preference dividends (though loan stock 
interest in the hands of the institutional 
investor suffers from the fact that it is 
not franked income as dividends are). 
When the new capital has fructified, the 
conversion options may with reasonable 
luck be exercised and the risk capital 
is thus increased without any application 


RECENT CONVERTIBLE STOCK ISSUES 
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| | | Pres- 
Amount Pres- | | ent 
| Issue | Issue Amount out- Con- | ent | Range of | price 
| date price issued ‘standing version | price | conversion | of 
£ £000 period | of prices ord- 
| stock inary 
Relay Exchanges 6% Un- | | | | 
sec. Loan Stk. 62/5, Ist | € | £ i 
DN cea at aercaees Mar. ’55 100 300 | 284) to 1957 | II5 12/6 22/3 
do. 2nd Series..... Nov. °55| 963| 175! 175 | to 1958 | 100 19/3 22/3 
Permali 6% Conv. Unsec. | 
toon Stk, $7/65.....05: ;Oct. "55 100 | 300, 300 | '57—'60;, 95 5/-—6/8 4/- 
Assoc. Motor Cycles 54% | 
Conv. Deb. 61/75...... Nov. '55 99 | 500 , 500 | to 196! | 913 9/104 5/6 
Morphy-Richards 6% | oy Tite 8 
Conv. Unsec. Loan Stk. 
og Ht, RO OORT ECE Nov. 56 983) 500 500 | *S7—"60 1073 | 11/1—12/4 | 11/9 
IC153% Conv. Unsec. Loan | 
| Sere ee Nov. 56 96 40,000 40,000  "58—’60, 1044  40/——43/7}  41/- 
Bowater 53% Conv. Unsec. | | 
Loan Stk. 78/82 ....... Feb. "57 974 15,000 15,000  "59—'6! 105} | 46/6—54/3 | 46/3 











again to the Capital Issues Committee. 

But the conversion option has a cost 
which has to be paid by the owners of 
the existing equity. They pay partly 
by accepting a dilution of the ordinary 
capital when the conversion rights are 
exercised, and the cost to them depends 
on the extent of the dilution. If 
all the rights on the ICI convertible 
stock were exercised at the earliest date 
the ordinary shares so created would 
represent less than one in seven of the 
shares in issue; in Bowater’s case it 
would be about one in three. Holders 
of the ordinary stock pay in another way 
—their directors have less freedom of 
maneceuvre in raising further capital. The 
boards of ICI and Bowater have pro- 
mised equitable treatment for the loan 
stock holders should they decide to make 
free scrip issues. But what happens 
when ordinary shares are issued as rights 
with a substantial bonus element in the 
price ? Bowater’s directors have pro- 
mised that Joan stock holders will be 
granted rights in proportion to their con- 
version rights. 


- 


These are material considerations. 
Some companies will accept them, con- 
fident that their shares will rise and that 
the conversion rights will be exercised. 
Yet until all the conversion dates are 
past the possibility must remain that the 
loan stock will not be converted and will 
have to be paid off on maturity. To 
that extent the company’s capital struc- 
ture is at the mercy of the market and 
not at the control of the directors. A 
convertible stock issue will make its 
maximum appeal to an industrial bor- 
rower when the*amount raised will not 
make a vital difference to the capital 
structure (whether the conversion rights 
are exercised or not), where the need for 
more new money while the options are 
alive is unlikely to be pressing, and 
where, above all, a growth in earnings 
can be confidently foreseen on a suffi- 
cient scale to ensure that the dilution of 
the existing equity is relatively painless. 

Unless the tone of the market con- 
tinues to give lenders a whip hand many 
companies may be willing to pay a shade 
more in order to make conventional 
issues rather than put themselves in the 
equivocal posture that a convertible issue 
involves. When prior charges are already 
large a convertible loan stock is 
inappropriate. The Iron and Steel 
Holding Realisation Agency has resisted 
what must have been a strong temptatiori 
to furnish such a loan stock for the Steel 
Company of Wales. The institutions 
would have welcomed one ; but it would 
have made SCOW’s already heavy prior 
charge capital heavier. 
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Bank credit, an intricate negotiation has been proceeding 
to revise the waiver clauses in the Anglo-American Financial 
Agreement of 1945. Such an amendment must be a matter 
for decision between the US Administration and Congress 
but in shaping the proposed changes there has been close 
consultation between the United States and British Govern- 
ments. Latest reports from Washington suggest that the 
waiver Clauses will be radically amended. As the agreement 
now stands the waiver applies to the interest part of the 
annuity only, but when it is invoked it implies complete 
cancellation of the amount waived. But it also provides 
that if the waiver is to be successfully invoked it must 
attract a corresponding reduction in the payments due by 
the United Kingdom Government-on its wartime sterling 
debts. That particular provision has at no time been work- 
able because the wartime sterling debts were never funded 
in the way that was envisaged when the loan negotiations 
were taking place, and it is expected to disappear from the 
revised agreement. 

In future the waiver is likely to apply to both interest 
payments and capital repayments, but if it is used the 
amounts due will be merely postponed and not cancelled. 
If the waiver is successfully claimed, the whole range of 
annuities remaining to be paid under the loan agreement 
will be shifted forward by one year, thus extending the 
period of repayment a little further than it already does 
into the 2Ist century. 


Oil Shortage and Output 


NDUSTRIAL output in December, the first full month 
during which Britain was affected by shortage of oil, 
was 3 per cent lower than a year before. But in January, 
when the various schemes of oil allocation had all come 
into force, output appears likely to have been affected very 
little: it seems to have been less than one per cent lower 
than in January 1956. The official forecast of the January 
index is 137-138 (1948 = 100); allowing for seasonal 
factors, this would méan that total output was still at just 
about the average of both 1955 and 1956, 37 per cent higher 
than in 1948. 

Within this stable total output there was a slight decline 
in manufacturing production last year. During 1955, 
manufacturing output averaged 142 (1948 = 100): last 
year it averaged about 140. But output from the public 
utilities, gas, electricity and water was about § per cent 
higher last year than in 1955; mining output, by the end 
of last year, was back to the 19§5§ level ; and though building 
and contracting activity may be beginning to slacken off, 
it is probably still at a higher level than at the beginning 
of 1956. 


Vauxhall’s New Car 


HE new Vauxhall Victor shows that General Motors’ 
British subsidiary is more concerned to exploit the 
proved market for medium priced popular cars than to 
make any contribution to the development of the lower 
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priced market. The abounding prosperity of the American 
market is expressing itself in the tendency of the most 
popular cars, the Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth, to become 
ever longer, wider, heavier and more powerful. It must 
obviously be hard for Detroit to think in terms of such 
economy cars as the Renaults, the Fiats, and the small 
Citroen—which may, however, represent the dynamic de- 
velopment in motoring on this side of the Atlantic. 

For the market at which it is aimed, the Victor will 
undoubtedly be a success. It provides excellent transporta- 
tion for four passengers, with ample room—except that a 
little more space for the rear passengers’ knees would be of 
advantage to those with long thighs. With a powerful but 
economical engine—of similar bore and stroke to the 
4-cylinder Wyvern, but of more advanced design—it has 
a very lively performance, and its fuel economy is sure to 
be very good. In appearance, it is not so taking as the 
Hillman Minx, which is a close rival, with very similar 
dimensions, except that the Minx has an engine of 1,390 cc 
capacity against the Vauxhall’s 1,507 cc, the smaller engine 
being offset by a four-speed gearbox, compared to the 
three speeds of the Victor. The Victor is the first British 
car with a wrap-around windscreen, which is now de rigueur 
in the States, giving better vision for the driver at the 
expense of slightly impairing ease of entry. It seems likely 
to compete effectively with the smaller Opel, the Rekord, 
which probably made up the greater part of the 77,000 
cars exported in 1955 by GM’s German subsidiary: the 
Rekord has the disadvantage of two doors against the 
Victor’s four. The price in the British market, £728 17s. 
including purchase tax, is a little lower than that of the 
Minx ; and one can expect that the full productive capacity, 
which seems to be set at-a little over 2,000 a week, will 
be taken up. 

In announcing the new Victor, Mr Copelin, the managing 
director of Vauxhall’s, said, in comparing the Victor with a 
hypothetical smaller car, that the firm’s studies showed that 
in squeezing out cost they squeezed out value still faster. 
This is no doubt true, but it is not a conclusive argument 
as to the greatest potential market available. The fact that 
a car he cannot afford is better value for money is of only 
academic interest to the motorist on a minimum budget. 
Vauxhall, along with most other British makers, has thus 
decided not to tackle a more venturesome but also more 
ambitious market. The policy can be contrasted with that 
of Fiat, which is adding an even more frugal car to its 
excellent 600 model. The Italian policy, on the face of it, 
seems better attuned to the expansion of motoring. 


Trade Agreement with Japan 


ALKS on Anglo-Japanese trade and payments arrange- 

ments always take an unconscionable time. The last 
negotiations began on October Ist and are not completely 
settled now. This week it was announced that new trade 
arrangements have been signed, covering the year ending 
September 30, 1957, and that the payments agreement has 
been extended to March 31st “to give both governments 
more time to review it.” Evidently Japan is still uneasy 
about the British proposals that the existing form of pay- 
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Taking the East 
Into account 


Twenty-five years ago you would have found this ‘adding 
machine’ of antiquity in every eastern branch of The Chartered 
Bank. It was of particular use in calculating the intricacies of 
exchange rates which often fluctuated with great rapidity. Today, 
the abacus is being replaced by the slide rule and the electric 
computer. The East is changing but The Chartered Bank remains 
in step, so that its knowledge of eastern trade, travel and invest- 
ment is always up-to-date. This knowledge and a century of 
experience sustain a complete banking service available through- 
out a branch system, which extends to most centres of commercial 
importance in Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 





HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 























Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


ICFC provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

During the present period of credit 
restrictions, the Corporation will only 
consider applications for capital from 
firms concerned in work of national 
importance. Consideration may also 
be given to new ventures which are 
soundly conceived and adequately 
sponsored. 


Please write for our booklet—“ Capital for Business and 
Where to Find It” to Dept. I, at any of the addresses below. 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel : NATFional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 
BirnMINGHAM—214, HAGLEY ROAD. Edgbaston 4181 
LeicesTER—31, FRIAR LANE. Granby 854 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH ST. Central 5429 
Leeps—HEADROW HOuse. Leeds 2-2727 


EpINBURGH—33, CHARLOTTE SQ. Edinburgh 30212 
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SOKING OLD PLACE 


The Stately Homes of 
Schweppshire 





EVAN cetne © 


Already the first primroses—and already, too, the first tea urns, tapestries, and Do Not Use 
This Door notices are being dusted and put into place as Schweppshire’s stately homes are 
polished up for summer visitors. 

First let us give you this pre-season glimpse of Soking Old Place, open to the public this year: 
Bits of it really are quite stately, and when we scraped the beam in the scullery and found a sort 
of lumpy pattern, Palimpschwest had a paragraph about our “carved soffit” with its “genuine 
ham and eggs moulding”. And if the new tenants of Wett Chamberlayne can “throw open 
their gardens” (half an acre of weeds and a strong smell of fermenting grass clippings) why not 
us? To make it more “for the people” there is the suit of genuine stage armour, which we 
bought specially at Yarmouth, to go with the two Roman pots; and the taxi which took us to 
the coronation is preserved in the stables and may be sat in for an extra threepence. 

In the picture we are planning not to cut out the tool shed but put To the Armoury on it in 
Gothic type. Old Mr. Carter has taken the split infinitives out of our Guide, which should 
show a profit now that the back page has been bought by Chez Maison Doris, the Soking dress 
shop, though the picture they have chosen for their advertisement is rather a curious one. 
There is a genuinely newly discovered secret panel which turns out to have been put in to supply 
the telephone extension to the top floor, sub-let to Mr. Carter. As he is only seen occasionally 
at windows we are thinking of saying that that part of the house is shut off, slightly suggesting 
a family curse, if not an Old Soking Monster. 

















Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


SCHWEPPERVESCENCE LASTS THE WHOLE DRINK THROUGH 
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ments agreement is unnecessary now that Japan is a full 
member of the transferable sterling account area. It is also 
evident that Japan has failed to obtain the substantial rélaxa- 
tion of British import restrictions that it sought. The new 
agreement merely provides for a small increase in trade in 
both directions ; last year Britain’s imports from Japan 
amounted to no more than £24.2 million cif and its exports 
to £21.6 million fob. 

Few details of the quotas in the trade arrangements are 
given ; is this secrecy desired by both countries or is it 
enjoined by one? The Board of Trade states that all the 
quotas previously available to United Kingdom exporters 
are maintained with very minor exceptions. The quota for 
wool textiles remains at {2.8 million a year. Some new and 
unspecified quotas, worth over £1 million a year, have also 
been introduced. The quotas available to Japanese manu- 
facturers have been maintained ; a few of these, including 
artificial pearls, canned salmon and peaches, have been in- 
creased, and a previous cut in the quota for apparel has 
been restored. Provision is made for substantial imports 
from Japan of canned tuna, and small new quotas have been 
granted for a number of manufactures, including cameras, 
tiles, needles and certain chemicals. Unrestricted import 
facilities have been extended “ to a wide range of relatively 
minor items.” Finally, the Japanese government will allow 
the profits of British film companies blocked in non-resident 
accounts to be remitted. 


Suez, Ships and Prices 


HE latest annual report of the Chamber of Shipping is 
f pete heavily preoccupied with the Suez Canal 


closure and questions relating to its reopening. It may be 
only a matter of weeks before a temporary passage is cleared 
for shipping, though Egyptian intransigence has prevented 
General Wheeler from keeping to his original timetable, 
which set the date for the completion of this first stage as 
early this month. If the process of switching shipping 
schedules back through the canal is to be smooth, ship- 
owners ought to have several weeks’ notice. They will also 
be wanting to know very soon what towage, repair, lighting 
and mooring facilities they can expect ; what dues will be 
paid and to whom they should pay them ; and various other 
points of detail. The Suez Canal Users’ Association, an 
organisation of governments, has been considering on its 
own whether some system of priorities will be needed while 
the canal is only partially restored to traffic, and it has 
sought the views of shipowners ; but the Chamber is some- 
what indignant that the International Chamber of Shipping, 
whose members owned or controlled four-fifths of the canal’s 
traffic, has not been consulted by Uno despite its being 
accredited to that organisation. 

The remainder of the report covers ground traversed in 
earlier ones. The Chamber launches another broadside at 
flags of convenience, including that of the latest maritime 
power—San Marino. One new feature is an index of 
shipbuilding prices which is reproduced in the chart together 
with one regularly compiled by the “ Fairplay” shipping 
journal. Long delivery dates, caused by plate steel shortages 
and labour problems, are not the only reason why the British 
share of the world shipbuilding output has been steadily 
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falling. Costs and methods of construction also need 
scrutiny, and Sir Donald Anderson, this year’s president of 
the Institute of Marine Engineers, asked some of the cus- 
tomers’ questions last week at Glasgow when he invited ship- 
builders to consider whether their system of building much 
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of their marine machinery and components themselves was 
more appropriate than fostering greater specialisation. Is it 
purely chance that this alternative pattern of production, 
coupled of course with a concentration upon tanker building, 
has now put Japan in the top place of shipbuilding nations ? 


Heavy Engineering for India 


wo alternative proposals for the building of heavy 
4 engineering capacity, British and Russian, are now being 
considered by the Indian government. One set of recom- 
mendations, made by the British heavy engineering mission 
that visited India last year, envisages the construction 
of at least four self-contained plants. These would 
include: a heavy machine tool works ; one or two heavy 
machine shops ; one or two heavy plate and vessel works ; 
and a heavy structural fabricating works. A separate mining 
machinery factory is also recommended. The British 
mission feels that this capacity should not be too concen- 
trated, either in size or in one place, but should be built 
in standard units flexible enough to be erected wherever 
they will best meet the needs of the plants they will serve. 

The other report, prepared by a Russian mission, takes 
the opposite view. Although it covers roughly the same 
ground, it envisages one massive factory which would 
achieve economies by centralising the production of the 
various heavy engineering plants. In the short run, the 
location of heavy engineering plant may depend primarily 
upon where the other heavy industrial plant for which they 
are intended to make the machinery, in the country’s third 
five-year plan, is to be put. But in the longer run this 
poses a major question of principle for the Indian planning 
authorities who are normally inclined to favour dispersal 
to concentration wherever possible. 

A second question, and a vital one because of India’s 
balance of payments difficulties, is the kind of financial 
assistance that may be offered to help implement the recom- 
mendations. No doubt some sort of credit will be offered by 
the Russians, from Britain the Indian government would 
be most likely to welcome offers of participation in the 
equity of any new plants constructed in India by British 
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firms. The report also poses the question of the capacity 
of British plant manufacturers to fulfil such massive orders 
during India’s second five-year plan without further delaying 
deliveries of plant for the heavy engineering. industry in 
Britain. 


The Offer from Euratom 


LL this week the Three Wise Men of Euratom have been 
A in London discussing possible British participation in 
the scheme. They are already convinced that Western 
Europe should begin as soon as it can to install 3,000 
megawatts of atomic electricity each year, about half the 
new plant required to keep pace with demand. Their 
sense of urgency has grown with the realisation that the 
only alternative source of energy is imported American 
coal which would make electricity generated from it cost 
more than 1d. a unit. The earliest British atomic power 
stations are designed to give electricity at only two-thirds 
of this cost. Active British co-operation could therefore 
mean a great deal to the speed with which the programme 
can be put in hand. 

In return for this technical help, Britain is being offered 
the chance to try out types of atomic power stations not 
being built in this country. The Three Wise Men still 
have mental reservations about whether it is right to stan- 
dardise, as Britain has done, on one basic type of atomic 
power station and are certain to suggest that Europe should 
give a trial, although probably on a smaller scale, to other 
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designs. The most promising candidates are two American 
designs using enriched uranium, namely the boiling water 
and pressurised water reactors, and the sometimes over- 
looked Canadian development of a natural uranium reactor 
cooled by heavy water in place of the gas used by Calder 
Hall. A refusal by Britain to join Euratom would not at 
this stage affect the Three Wise Men’s belief that a really 
big Calder type station should be built in Western Europe. 
But it would lay the area open to the full blast of American 
salesmanship, and as the size of the atomic programme 
holds out the prospect of more business, .in blue prints if 
not in actual hardware, to British and American firms than 
at one time seemed possible, the effect on British industry 
is a factor in the British Government’s decision. 


Sterling for the Sudan 


RITAIN is considering making a substantial release from 
Egypt’s blocked sterling balances—but not to Egypt. 
Since the Sudan became an independent republic at the 
beginning of 1956 it has been engaged in replacing Egyptian 
currency with its own, and it has requested that redemption 
shall in part be in foreign exchange. This demand is based 
on the fact that under the condominium the Sudan’s earnings 
of foreign exchange, and especially its war-time earnings of 
sterling, accrued to the balances of Egypt. The amount of 
Egyptian currency in the Sudan that is due to be redeemed 
is now about £20 million, and Britain has been asked to 
release this sum from Egypt’s sterling balances if Egypt 





Flying Over the Pole 


HE Scandinavian airline, SAS, which 
j= jointly owned by Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden, has its headquarters 
farther north than those of other airlines 


territories. 


and has therefore been the natural 
pioneer of civil flying through the Arctic 


end if the Soviet Union was prepared to 
let foreign airlines across its Northern 
Negotiations are now going 
on between the British and American 
governments to complete arrangements 


for a polar route (shown on the map) 
between Western America and London. 
The SAS fare, incidentally is the same 
as for the longer route via India. The 
services shown as starting from Copen- 
hagen are provided by SAS, and those 
-tetween Vancouver and Amsterdam by 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. 





circle. The map, gazing down at the 





North Pole, shows how an aircraft that 
flies over the flat top of the earth instead 
of all the way round its fat middle cuts 
as much as 2,000 miles off the journey 
between Europe and the east and west 
Pacific seaboards. Development of these 
routes has been held up until aircraft 
with sufficiently long range, and reliable 
radio communications across a region 
where nearness to the magnetic pole plays 
havoc with normal instruments could 
both be developed. Military interests in 
the Arctic have seen to the provision of 
radio stations ; the arrival of the Douglas 
Seven Seas, and the even longer range 
Lockheed 1649, with which TWA hopes 
to fly non-stop from Los Angeles to 
London and Paris in at least one direc- 
tion, have provided the aircraft. SAS 
could have avoided the zig-zag route to 
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Overheard in a West End flat. *‘Of course. Are you surprised ?”’ 
“Not really, | suppose. It just bears out what my 
advertising agent was telling me.” 
**And what was that ?”’ 
‘That more and more women are reading the News 
Chronicle these days, particularly the more intelligent 
women." 


“I'm flattered.” . . 
“No need to be. I’m not marrying you just for your 


looks, you know. But to get back to my advertising 
agent and the News Chronicle, he told me that according 


CC 
O You to the |.P.A.* Survey, it has 2, 215, 000 women readers.’ 


“It sounds like a lot of women.” 
“It is a lot of women. You can advertise to them very 
read the cheaply in the News Chronicle too because the News 
Chronicle has an arrangement by which advertisers can 
News have any size space at run of paper rates.” 
‘“What exactly does that mean ?”’ 
- ‘Well, take this space here for example. That’s what is 
Chronicle called an ||” triple. Based on this survey all it costs an 
advertiser to reach a thousand women with that space in 
jf? the News Chronicle is 3/l 1d. That compares with 4/6d in 
Loo. the Express, 4/7d in the Herald and 5/6d in the Daily Mail.’’ 
“Sounds like a bargain to me.” 
“Well, as a woman, ~~ should know a bargain when 
*The Independent Survey conducted by the you see one.’ 
Institute of Practitioners in Advertising. 


ee Se ehanadaaanamenied 8 





And if you wish ; 
how economical it is to 
advertise in the News 
Chronicle, just ring 
William Memory, Advert 
isement Director. FLEE] 


Ni EWS CH RON ICLE | STREET 5000 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 
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Remington Rand 
office efficiency gives you 


the upper hand on rising costs 


There is one way to force down the graph of rising costs. It is the sound 
way of office efficiency and planning. 


The business executive who is wise will give as much attention to stream- 
lining his office planning as he does to factory equipment. In fact, the office 
is of equal importance because it is the finger on the pulse of finance, pro- 
duction, and selling; the organised office will save you money. 


REMINGTON RAND 


REMINGTON RAND LIMITED - 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET +: LONDON wWeci 
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agrees to its doing so. Britain’s answer is that it can make 
no commitment until it has seen the terms of Egypt’s reply 
to the Sudan. 


Trade Talks with New Zealand 


_ 


ARMERS and the government in New Zealand are becom- 

ing increasingly anxious about the British market, their 
only major outlet for meat and dairy produce. Butter prices 
have fallen ; New Zealand butter is now fetching only about 
260s. a Cwt ex-store in Britain, 90s. below the guaranteed 
price to the farmer. Prices of chilled and frozen beef have 
also declined. If this setback were only temporary New 
Zealand would have little cause for concern. The dairy 
farmers have a sizeable reserve fund, built up from past 
surpluses, to tide them over periods of bad trade. Cheese is 
still fetching more than the guaranteed price ; mutton and 
lamb prices are holding up well and wool prices have risen 
sharply. The long-term prospect for butter and meat prices 
is not easily assessed. Will competition from other butter 
producers remain acute ? Will shipments of chilled beef 
from Argentina, which have made a remarkable recovery, 
increase still more ? The potentialities for increased pro- 
duction in Argentina are great, and a further fall in beef 
prices would in time probably depress mutton and lamb 
prices, too. ; 

To discuss these prospects, and possible ways oi meet- 
ing the marketing problems that it might face, the New 
Zealand government is sending a mission to Britain ; the 
date of departure has not yet been announced. Several 
forms of assistance might be suggested by New Zealand: 
the revival of the prewar quota restrictions on British 
imports of foreign meat, a tariff on foreign meat, a meat 
agreement such as Australia has with Britain, and an increase 
in the British preference on butter which, fixed at the 
specific rate of 15s. a cwt in 1932, has since lost much of 
its value. All such suggestions would present difficulties to 
the British Government, domestically or in its relations with 
other producing countries and with its obligations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Unlike 
Australia, New Zealand does not appear to be keen to reduce 
the margin of preference that it grants on British goods, 
though it might revise its attitude if it felt that Britain was 
being less than sympathetic to its proposals. But the first 
step in the discussions is the joint examination of how bleak 
New Zealand’s prospects for certain exports really are. 


A New Index of Wages 


NEW index of weekly wage rates has been started by 

the Ministry of Labour based, like the retail price 
index, on 100 in January 1956. It replaces the old index 
based on 1947 but it introduces no change of concept: this 
new series still measures the average movements in 
minimum, or standard, wage rates paid to manual wage- 
earners (including shop assistants) in a representative 
selection of industries and services. But these now number 
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80 instead of 75 and the separate index numbers for these 
various industries are combined together or “ weighted ” 
according to each industry’s contribution to the total wages 
bill in October 1955 instead of in 1946. 

The new index, therefore, is a better one in that it has a 
somewhat wider scope and a more up-to-date starting point. 
But its introduction entails no re-thinking about the course 
of wage rates in recent months. The new and the old series 
can be compared 
over last year and 
within the degree of 
accuracy with which 
these figures are 
presented —to the 
nearest whole num- 
ber—they followed a 
similar course. Each 
series finished the 





10 _ 
|. Index numbers: Jan 1956=|00 | 


WAGE RATES 


105 











year 6 per cent 
_ higher than it started 
ot and each showed 
juveniles to have 











done rather better 
than other workers. 
In January the new index was unchanged but, as the chart 
shows, wage rates were still ahead of prices compared with 
twelve months before. 

Wage rates are what the trade unions bargain about, but 
the men are more concerned with the size of their take-home 
packets after overtime and any bonuses have been added in. 
In the early months of last year earnings rose slightly less 
than rates: the statistical evidence of what has happened 
since then must await the results of the all-too-infrequent 
surveys of earnings, those for October 1956 being promised 
later this month. 





Bargains in Grain 


© some people in the grain trade Suez has had a painful 
Bamenn ; business in feed grains is particularly 
depressed. The post-Suez rise in freight rates tempted 
many consumers to buy well ahead, and some shippers 
booked freight for grain that they had not sold. Until con- 
sumers had worked off their stocks demand was bound to be 
slack, and in feed grains that slackening has been aggravated 
by the mild winter which has reduced the consumption of 
feeding-stuffs. Recently freight rates have eased and are, as 
buyers see them, still headed downwards. The result is that 
a good deal of grain now on the way to Europe has yet to 
be sold. 

Some shippers are putting their barley into store and 
selling barley futures in London as a hedge. Business in the 
London futures market, the only feed grain market that 
can protect users against changes in freight rates, has set a 
new record. But storage space is short and some shippers 
are having to accept low prices. Canadian No. 2 feed barley 
was sold this week for £24 a ton, about £3 below the current 
replacement price. Canadian barley is also facing strong 


competition from American and Argentine feed grains, but 
cheap offers of Russian barley have diminished. A spell of 
cold weather, bringing with it the prospect of a bigger con- 
sumption of feeding-stuffs, would be welcomed by many 
traders. 


Titanium Sells Slowly 


T is taking as long to develop a steady market for titanium 
] in Britain as it did in the United States—and military 
aircraft cuts are not helping. The reduction plant that 
Imperial Chemical Industries brought into commission at 
Wilton some 18 months ago, which had an initial capacity 
of 1,500 tons a year, has been kept in production “at a 
reasonably economic level,” because the Ministry of Supply 
is under contract to buy up to 75 per cent of its first five 
years’ output, and has been stockpiling crude titanium. 
But the processing of raw titanium granules into forged 
and rolled products, which is carried out by the company’s 
Metals Division at Witton, Birmingham, is entirely an ICI 
venture. So far ICI has sold about 300-400 tons: but 
demand for these wrought products has not been as high 
as was hoped, and has moreover been fluctuating widely 
and suddenly during the last, year, disorganising output 
and employment at the small but very costly melting plant. 

This hectic fluctuation in orders occurs primarily because 
ICI, like other titanium producers elsewhere in the world, 
sells the great bulk of its output to one customer 
industry—aircraft. Few other industries can take enough 
advantage of titanium’s qualities of lightness, strength, and 
resistance to corrosion and moderate heat to be able to 
afford about £4-£5 10s.a lb for wrought titanium products. 
The raw titanium ICI sells from Wilton is sold more cheaply 
than any produced in the United States (its sodium reduc- 
tion process, indeed, should when operated to capacity be 
cheaper than the conventional Kroll reduction with mag- 
nesium). But output of mill products here is only about 
400 tons a year, no more than is made in the United States 
in a month ; and though ICI cut the prices of its wrought 
products by about 10 per cent last week, they are still 
dearer than the American. The British company hopes to 
reach parity with American prices by 1959-60—and 
“would expect that the price of ICI titanium products 
generally might, by 1960, be something like half of what 
they are today.” 


Record Consumption of Wool 


HE persistent rise in wool prices this season, in face of 
T a larger clip, points clearly to a growth in world 
consumption. The rate of growth is shown in the latest 
figures published by the Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee. Consumption of virgin wool in the fourth quarter 
of last year in the eleven countries that together account for 
about two-thirds of the world total is provisionally estimated 
at 491 million lb (clean weight) ; that was nine per cent 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 1955, and fully main- 
tained the rate of increase shown in the three preceding 
quarters. For the whole year consumption in these countries 
is put at 1,835 million lb, nine per cent higher than in 1955. 
The Japanese industry, which has been buying heavily in 
world markets, showed the largest gains, its consumption 
rising by 41 per cent last year to a record of 171 million Ib. 
Britain, which remains the largest consumer, was the only 
major industry that failed to show an increase ; it used 475 
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million lb, nearly 45 million lb below the 1950 peak. The 
United States, the next largest, increased its consumption 
by six per cent to 408 million lb, an achievement that scarcely 
lends weight to its successful claim for a higher tariff on 
imported wool goods. Consumption in France rose by 12 
per cent to a postwar peak of 275 million lb and West 
Germany’s rose by five per cent to a record 176 million lb. 
With consumption in the rest of the world, including Com- 
munist countries, estimated at 1,000 million Ib, eight per 
cent more than in 1955, the world total reached a new record 
of 2,835 million lb. 

The advance in wool prices now seems to have been 
checked, and medium crossbred wools have eased slightly. 
But no radical fall in prices is in sight, and the Common- 
wealth producers can count on bigger wool cheques than 
in the past season. In the first seven months (July to 
January) of the season Australia sold 776 million lb, 10 per 
cent more than in the same period of 1955-56, but its 
receipts went up by 40 per cent to £198 million. New 
Zealand sold 135 million lb in the first six months of the 
season, six per cent more than in the same period of 1955-56, 
and its receipts rose by 20 per cent to £29.5 million. 


Sharp Fall in Wolfram 


HE market in wolfram (tungsten. ore) is undergoing one 
. of its periodic bouts of instability. The market is thin ; 
hence a moderate change in supply or demand has an 
immoderate effect on prices. During the second half of last 
year wolfram prices gradually declined by about 4os. to 
220s.-225§s. a unit (of 22.4 lb) cif ; since then prices have 
fallen sharply, and business has recently been done between 
160s.-170s. a unit. The main reason is that free supplies 
have increased. In the second half of last year a number 
of contracts for deliveries to the American strategic stock 
expired. Some high-cost mines which could only operate 
at the premium prices paid by the American authorities went 
out of production, but others, such as the Bolivian mines, 
were obliged to sell on the open market, and this extra 
tonnage has recently made itself felt. Further contracts with 
the American government are due to expire this year. 

In addition some West European demand for wolfram has 
been met by sales of ferro-tungsten—the concentrated form 
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of tungsten used in the manufacture of high-speed steel and 
other cutting tools—from Communist countries ; and con- 
sumers in Britain, who in the past were able to draw on the 
Board of Trade’s surplus trading stock of wolfram, are 
now obtaining material released from its strategic stock. The 
fall in prices has prompted the South Korean government to 
suspend its auctions of tungsten ore in Korea and New 
York. Some small mines in other countries have already 
been forced out of production and more are expected to 
iollow suit. 







SHORTER NOTES 


The last day for registering the first batch of trade 
practices “called up” under last year’s Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act was last Thursday, February 28th. The order 
specifying which arrangements were liable for registration 
by then was made last August. Although industry was 
given three months from November 3oth to furnish details 
to the Registrar of Restrictive Trading Agreements, the flow 
of registrations was very small until the last week or so. 


* 


The South African Finance Minister has announced the 
immediate withdrawal of the restrictions on the transfer of 
funds out of South Africa imposed about a year ago. They 
were imposed to protect the South African economy after 
interest rates in this country had been raised sharply. 


* 


The capital reorganisation scheme of Northern Assurance 
became operative this week and the terms of the proposed 





rights issue were fixed. The company will raise about 
£3,850,000 by offering 1,465,000 {£1 ordinary shares at 
§2s. 6d. each, one fifth of the issue—293,000 shares—being 
offered to holders of the old participating preference shares. 
The ratios are approximately that 4.37 new ordinary shares 
will be offered to the holder of every one £7 Ios. old prefer- 
ence share and 2.93 new ordinary shares to the holder of 
every one {10 ({1 paid) old ordinary share. Fractions will 
go into the excess share pools. 


* 


The Austin §5 unveiled this week is a logical development 
of the Austin 50. The rear end has been re-modelled so 
that the rear edge of the car’s silhouette no longer gives 
the appearance of being snubbed-in ; and access to the boot 
is no longer obstructed by a vertical wall carrying the 
number plate and lights. The rear axle ratio is changed 
from 4.875 to 1 to 4.3 to I, to give better fuel economy 
at expense of top-gear performance, though the numerically 
higher ratio is available with the overdrive as an optional 
extra. 

‘ * 


In an interim report the directors of Triplex Safety Glass 
tell shareholders: (1) that the troubles of the motor industry 
will have repercussions on this year’s profits, which will not 
reach last year’s record ; (2) that the company has been 
spreading its risks by expanding into the safety glass side 
of the aircraft and television industries ; (3) that the expan- 
sion schemes launched one or two years ago will be needed 
in full, and (4) that there is no ground for pessimism. The 
four-page report for the half year ended December 31st 
gives no figure of profits or turnover. 
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| Company Notes 








MONSANTO CHEMICALS. 
The 5s. ordinary shares of Monsanto 
Chemicals, two-thirds of which are held 
by the American parent, have persistently 
offered a yield below that of the general 
tun of leading equities. The company is 
young and growing and it now proposes 
to finance a further stage of its growth, 
the erection of a £8} million petrochemical 
plant next door to the Esso refinery at 
Fawley. Just over £2 million will come 
from a “ rights” issue of ordinary shares, 
another £3 million by an issue of loan 
capital, the remainder from _ retained 
profits. 

The “rights ” issue, which will not be 
underwritten, is one new §s. share at 
7s. 6d. for every two held, the American 
parent subscribing for its proportion. 
This is a most attractive offer, for the 
existing shares stand at 23s.; it will 
bring in £2,025,000. A §0 per cent 
free scrip issue will follow the “ rights ” 
issue and on the ordinary capital thus 
Goubled the directors propose to declare 
a dividend of 134 per cent. The 1956 
dividend of 22} per cent on the old 
capital is equivalent to 114 per cent on the 
new. Thus the §s. units “ex all” have 





been put on a yield basis of £5 Is. per 
cent ; the existing units currently yield 
£4 18s. per cent. 

The new plant at Fawley will make a 
big addition to Monsanto’s productive 
capacity, but its contribution to earnings 
is hidden in the future. In the mean- 
while, the company’s preliminary trading 
results for 1956 are not exciting. Sales 
rose by 4 per cent, from £13,499,986 to 
£14,034,947, but trading profits, squeezed 
between increased costs and lower selling 
prices, fell from £2,818,568 to £2,596,773 
and net profits from £1,062,138 to 
£884,458. The maintained ordinary divi- 
dend of 22} per cent absorbed £349,313. 
To buy the company’s equity on its indi- 
cated yield is to buy still on growth 
potentialities and on a good earnings yield 
—not on current dividends. 


* 


Ewis’s INVESTMENT 


L 
‘TRUST AND HARRODS. 


The bigger companies in the retail trade 
have in recent years spent heavily on 
capital account, extending and modernis- 
ing their stores. The department stores 
as well as the multiples have been big 


investors in bricks and mortar and though 
their programmes are not yet complete 
some return on their investment is making 
its appearance in profit and loss accounts. 

Last year the department stores were 
hit less hard than the multiples by hire 
purchase restrictions but, as with other 
retailers, their costs were rising. Good— 
perhaps surprisingly good—is the adjective 
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Earnings : 1956 1957 
£ £ 
Lewis’s Investment Trust 
GROG MONTE < kécdcccees 4,828,355 5,167,606 
CU ear 1,889,109 2,002,077 
Ordinary dividends ..... 525,870 558,726 
Ordinary dividends (percent) 16 17 
Lewis’s - 
CE ORONO bic cancnedee 2,601,156 2,856,921 
PO Es caccececcace 1,271,018 1,347,020 
Ordinary dividends...... 71,875 71,875 
Selfridges 
eer ece 1,111,680 1,212,370 
Ee 510,765 538,991 
Ordinary dividends...... 230,000 230,000 
Harrods 
GONE bic ccaccudes 2,163,396 2,462,798 
dd. SPP CPCECETOCTE 979,788 1,049,361 
Ordinary dividends (percent) 174 17} 

















that must be awarded to the trading results 
of the  ewis Investment Trust group and 
of Harrods. Before tax the gross profits of 
Harrods have risen by nearly 14 per cent ; 
those of Lewis’s Investment Trust by 7 
per cent and those of its two subsidiaries, 
Lewis’s and Selfridges, by 10 per cent and 
9 per cent respectively. 
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The directors of Harrods have left the 
ordinary dividend unchanged at 173 per 
cent, so that at the current price of 52s. 3d. 
the £1 stock units yield £6 14s. per 
cent. The directors of Lewis’s Investment 
Trust have been bolder. They have con- 
solidated the 1955-56 centenary bonus of 
24 per cent into the dividend and the full 
year’s payment has been raised from 16 
to 17 per cent. On that dividend the 4s. 
units yield £4 16s. per cent at 14s. 13d. 

* 

HOOVER. A fall in profits before 
tax from £3,838,233 to £2,790,077 looks 
alarming. Yet the preliminary statement 
of Hoover for the year to December 31st 
in which these figures appear is on closer 
examination encouraging. An _ interim 
report in July showed that profits in the 
first six months of the year came to 
£1,028,000, compared with £2,230,000 in 
the first six months of 1955. Thus profits 
earned in the last six months of 1956 came 
to £1,762,000, a higher figure than the 
£1,608,000 earned in the corresponding 
period of 1955. The hire purchase restric- 
tions may have lost some of their bite on 
the sales of domestic appliances. 

In view of this slight recovery in earning 
power it is not surprising that the direc- 
tors, in spite of the decline in the full 
year’s net profits from £2,005,069 to 
£1,225,082, have decided to leave the divi- 
dend on the 5s. ordinary and ss. “A” 
ordinary shares unchanged at 2s. 6d. a 
share (or 50 per cent). These dividends 
absorb just over £700,000. After these 
results were published the 5s. “A ” ordi- 
nary shares jumped from 26s. 3d. to 
30s. 43d., to yield 8} per cent. 

* 


1LFORD. The market in photo- 
graphic materials is both growing and 
competitive. In the year to October 31st 
Ilford’s sales rose to a record level while 
its trading profits declined slightly—from 
£1,782,141 to £1,755,798. But to the 
. repeated ordinary dividend of 15 per cent 
has been added a bonus of 23 per cent 
representing “a distribution of part of the 
previous taxation provision now released.” 

Ilford’s firm capital commitments at the 


end of the financial year came to over 
£450,000, but the chairman, Mr James 
Philipps, points out: that much more, com- 
ing from accumulated liquid resources and 
ploughed back profits, will be spent in 
the next few years. In October the com- 
pany made an abortive bid for anothér 
manufacturer of photographic papers, 
Ozalid. That was a sign that expansion 
was in the air and Mr Philipps’s statement 
now gives some indication of the scope 
of the development plans. They include 
further penetration into the market in the 
United States and in this country the con- 
centration of part of the group’s produc- 
tive capacity now scattered in a number 
of small factories on a newly acquired site 
in Basildon. This particular operation will 
be completed by 1960; it was decided 
upon because of the “ difficulty of expand- 
ing production in the old premises through 
lack of space.” With these plans in mind 
it is not surprising that the chairman of 
a company whose most important export 
market is Western Europe expresses hope 
that Britain will enter the proposed 
European common market. 


* 


BRITISH HOME STORES. 
On January sth, British Home Stores had 
a cash balance of £2,471,459 and fixed 
assets worth at cost £3,181,193. It also had 
capital commitments of £1,711,000, as the 
group is still busy opening new stores and 
extending its present ones. The size of 
that programme may be one reason why 
the directors have been content to leave 
the ordinary dividend unchanged at 
333 per cent after a year which witnessed 
another record in sales and an advance in 
trading profits from £1,590,791 to 
£1,652,455. This dividend, which absorbs 
£285,484 from a net profit of £701,194, 
might look small if it were expressed as 
a return on the present value of the 
group’s sites and shop properties. It is 
perhaps these undisclosed asset values as 
much as the prospect of better earnings 
as more stores are opened which explains 
why the Is. ordinary shares command a 
price of 7s. 3d. xd and yield only £4 12s. 
per cent. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
First dealings: Feb. 13 Feb.27 Mar. 13 
Last dealings: Feb. 26 Mar.12 Mar. 26 
Account Day: Mar. 5 Mar.19 Apr. 2 


FoLtowinc the further fall in the 
Treasury bill rate, prices of long-dated and 
irredeemable Government securities which 
had been drifting downwards became 
buoyant and gains ranged up to {% in 
34 per cent War Loan and in 3 per cent 
Transport 1978/88. The Economist indi- 
cator of industrial ordinary shares rose 
3.8 over the week to 200.6 and the new 
account opened on Wednesday with many 
bright features. The ACV loan stock 


* started at 2} premium on Monday and 


touched 3 premium at one time. The 
Bowater convertible loan stock, in which 
dealings started on Wednesday, touched 
9} premium before easing to 7} premium. 

Atomic power shares advanced again ; 
Clarke Chapman gained 5s. 73d. to 
140s. 73d., Babcock and Wilcox rose Is. 6d. 
to 81s. 6d. and C. A. Parsons were 2s. 9d. 
higher at 65s. Decca recovered to 
28s. 74d. xr and the new “ A ” shares rose 
Is. 14d. to 6s. 3d. premium on Wednesday. 
Hoover leapt up on Thursday. Stores 
were active, Harrods and GUS “A” 
being respectively 2s. 9d. and 2s. 15d. 
higher on balance while Whiteley jumped 
3s. 3d. to 29s. 6d. and Steinberg Is. 10}d. 
to 6s. 3d. on Wednesday. Morrisons 
Holdings rose to tos. following the 
bid by GUS. Among textiles, R. P. 
Lawson jumped rts. on the bid by Lanca- 
shire Cotton, while Wolsey fell 4s. 6d. to 
27s. 44d. xd on the disappointing results. 
Motors were very firm, Rover gaining Is. 
to 15s. 73d., while Ford rose to 34s. 10}d. 
Steel shares improved with the new 
account. 

Oils were generally better, due to the 
more favourable political situation, but 
Lobitos lost 74d. to 19s. 3d. on the sale of 
part of its Peruvian concession. Central 
Mining, up 9s. 6d. at 62s. 6d., and Sub 
Nigel with a gain of Is. to 17s. 3d. were 
outstanding among gold mines. Rubbers 
attracted support and tea shares were often 
higher. On the bid by Dekhari for Balijan 
and Rajah Alli, their prices improved. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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“| wo 
| @ 


COM OONMUID WIN. 





Z| 


CIOOWONOWNUIPOI=IDO: 


HALAL ALHLALDHAAHADP\PH HPPA AHHPAHAPHAAAHA PALA HPAHAHPHPAHP AM) 


% % STEEL & ENGINEERING 
7 a Babcock & Wilcox. £1 
4 aCammell Laird... .5 
5 ’ Dorman Long 


a.) 


AID HOD Wr: | 


COM ORPHDOMNAANHO DE: 
Qa. 


ANWOfL HWOUWwUIOCNO-: | 


wl? 


ew 


Funding 23% 1952-57... 
(War Loan 3% 1955- 59... 
8843 |Funding 24% 1956-61... 
9944 Exchequer 5% 1957 
(Conversion 4% 1957-58.. 
Serial Funding 23% 1957. 
\Conversion 2°, 1958-59... 
88 |Exchequer 2% 1960 
92} [Exchequer 3% 
97% (Conversion 44°, 1962. 
83 ‘Savings Bonds 3%, 1986- 65) 
774 |Funding 3% 1959- 


844 |Funding 4% 1960-90 


75% \Savings Bonds 3% 1960- 70 
884 ‘Exchequer 3% 1962-63. . 
834%; |Exchequer 24°, 1963-64. . 
763} (Savings Bonds 24$% ’64- 67 
71? |Savings Bonds 3% a 15) 
78 |Funding 3% 1966-6 
90 (Victory 4% 1920- 16 
81% (Conversion 34% 1969.... 
743 (Treasury 34% 1977-80... 
754, (Treasury 34% 1979-81... 
Redemption 3% 1986-96 .| 
Funding 34% 1999-2004. . 
Consols 4% after Feb. °57 
{War Loan 34% after 1952 
‘Conv. 34% after Apr. 1961 
{Treas. 3% after Apr. 1966 
Consols 24% 

reas. 24% after Apr. ’ 
Br. Electric 43% 1967-69. 
Br. Electric 3% 1968-73. .| 
Br. Electric 3% 1974-77.. 
Br. Electric 44% 1974-79.) 
Br. Electric 34°%, 1976-79. | 
iBr. Gas 4% 1969-72 

Br. Gas 33% 1969-71 .... 
\Br. Gas 3% 1990-95 
\Br. Transport 3°, 1968-73 
Br. Transport 4% 1972-77 
3r. Transport 3% 1978-88 


99% 
96 48 
2 


85/6 
13/- 
35/- 
54/9 
55/6 
37/6 
60/- 
43/9 
44/7} 


15/3 


80/- 
12 

24 

48 
49/10: 
26/6 
68 

30 

43/ 


— 


1 


b 
c 
a 


= 


j 


fl 
34a Guest Keen N’ fold.¢] 
4 a\Metal Box 1 
124b\Stewarts & Lloyds. /1 
{1 
£1 
{1 


8 
4 
3 
8hb 
6 


—T) 


99 
98 fy. 
954 
933 
96 


ee 

~ 

~~ 
RS 


i 


3 aSwan Hunter 
846, United Steel. ...... 
pe Sere ree 
ELECTRICAL 
Assoc. Elec. Inds. ../1 
Br. Ins. Callenders./1 
Decca Record ....4 
lElect. & Mus. Inds. 10 
English Electric . 
General Electric ... 
TEXTILES 
Bradford Dyers... . 
British Celanese . 
Coats, J. & P. 
ER APOMNENIN 44's 3 <6 & 3 
Lancashire Cotton. 
Patons & Baldwins./ 
SHops & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug. .5/- 
Debenhams ..... 10/- 
Gt. Univérsal ‘A’. .5/- 
Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5 
United Drapery. ..5 
Woolworth 5 
Motors & AIRCRAFT 
Bristol Aeroplane 10 
British Motor 
Ford Motor f 
Hawker Siddeley. . .£ 
Leyland Motors... ./ 
Rolls-Royce 
Standard Motor... 
SHIPPING 
Brit. &Com’wealth10/ 
Cunard 
P & O Defd j 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Assoc. Port. Cem... 
Beecham Group... 
Bowater Paper ....{ 
Br. Aluminium ..../1 
Br. Amer. Tob. .. 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. 
Br. Oxygen £1 
Canadian Pacific . . $25|$58} 
Dunlop Rubber. -10 16/9 
Imp. Chemical..... £1| 41/- 
Imp. Tobacco f 
Int’l. Nickel... .n.p.v./$195 
J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1) 32/- 
Monsanto Chem. . .5 22/18 | 
Shove wanes 5/-| 16/3\| | 
A. E. | 51/9 
Sears Hidgs. > 16/3 
63/3 
59/- 


4a 
74d 





— 


15 ¢ 


roy 


Tha 
4a 
63a! 
15 ¢ 
.10 d| 
43a 


4a 
l}a 
2ha 
4a 
1246 
24a 


6a 
20 b 
15a 
10 a 
12}a 
40 b 


3ha 
84d 
5 b 
7b 
12he 
5a 
8 ¢ 





DHOLMH 

2 00 
rad! 
ee 


15 « 
4a. 
94b 


6b 
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6}b 
6 b 
5 al 
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ha 
3a 
3a 


3a 
20 a 
4ha 
4a 
t5ka 
Tia 
6b 
4b 
24a 
4a 

ha} 1240 
$2- 90¢, $3-75¢ 
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DOMINION, 
CORPORATION AND 
_FOREIGN BONDS" 


Price, | Price, 
Feb. 20, Feb. 27, 
1957 | 1957 


Prices, 1956 





nwo 
_ 
> 


+ 
bo : 


5 


_ 


High Low 





“ASAI OW Ww 


nw 


; DORoORAI0! 


== 34% 1965-69 

\Fed. Rhod. & Nyas. 5% 1975-80. 
S. Rhodesia 24% 1965- 70 

|N. ae 4% 

1L.C.C. § 

Agric. Mortgage 5% 959-89 

Met. Water Board eB 3% 1934-2003, 67}* 
German 7%, 1924 (Br. Enfaced 5%)..| 762 
Japan 5% 1907 (Enfaced) 68 
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12 MOW 
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roOONOoecOWOoOO- 
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os 


POLO ovr, 
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oof 
i) 


Tube Inv estments. 


a 


Prices, 1956 


High 


Last Two 
Dividends 


(a) (6) (¢) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


rt) 


‘| Banks & Discount 


Price, 


1957 


| 
| Price, 


Feb. 20, Feb. 27,) 


| 1957 | 


al 


yn 


4b/Turner 
Unilever Ltd 


Anglo-American 


& Newall... 


. 


United Molasses . 
MINES, ETc. 


.10 


113/9 
42/- 
137/6 


{115 


79/6 
42 





DUMAAHATNSAUOGHIAHATU =a PAIL UFINHOONAAT LOWANDS 


Cons. Tea & Lands. {1 
De Beers Def. Reg. 5/- 
Doornfontein.... 
London Tin 

25 a\Nchanga Cons. ....£ 
40 b President Brand .. 

25 b: Rho. Selection Tst .5/- 
12}a United Sua Betong.{1, 48/6 
40 b Western Holdings 5 70/- 


b Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer. £5 26/6 


bt a Bea ink ak are 4 


127/6* 
44/- 
30/3 
31/6 


31, /3 
| 45/6 
30/6 
38/- 
48, ‘6 


_ 





aaaa 
— ee 


rs artered Bank. . 
7 bLloyds Bank . 
9 b Midland Bank . eal 
5 bNat. Discount ‘B’.. 
6}b Union Discount... .£ 
INSURANCE 
434b| 30 aCommercial Union 5/- 
| 3746; 12a Legal & General ...f£ 
? | +4740, t20 a Pearl 
38  (¢117$¢, 4125 c Prudential ‘A’ 
| | BREWERIES, ETC. 
106 /— 10 a} 33 b Bass 
18/74 | 1140) 6 a Distillers 
36/9 | 10a 15 bGuinness........ ~ ~ 
61/9 14 b 7 a Whitbread ‘ tJ 
99 /- 


+10 b 
63/- 124) 5 a Burmah 
11 fe 11%} | 14 6) 7}a,Royal Dutch.... 
M/- 103/3 +1333 +5 aShell 
58/6 . 33/3 
pal dividend. 


|... {Ultramar 
+ Tax free. 

(c) Year's es: 

(k) On 20% 


to 
_ 


~. 
> 


30 a 
12ha 
30 b 
30 a 


New York Closin 


| Feb. 
20 
$ 
Can. Pacific ..| 30% 
N.Y. Central .; 28% 
Pennsylvania.| 20} , 20} 
Amer. Tel. ...\177 {177} 
Standard Gas.| 12} | aa 
Western Union| 19 18} |Ford Motors. . 
Alumin’m Ltd.'118} |119 |Gen. Elect.... 
Am. Smelting.| 51 | 51} (Gen. Motors... 


“less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. || Ex rights. 
Id. (g) On 16%. (h) After Rhodesian tax. 
(p) On 9%. (gq) On 83%. 


/O° 


> 





Oumw: aps 
OMRIC CHM HOW 


[aa 


a 8 8. 





~ 
~ 





i 
oUW NOonrfo-: 


Prices 


o 
5 


Feb. Feb. | Feb. | 
20 | 27 | 20 | 
sis [ $ | 
314 | 32} [Int’l. Nickel. hots 1004 
43} | 42% |National Dist.) 25} | 
Chrysler 70% | 69} Sears Roebuck! 273 
Crown Zeller. .| 52 50 Shell Oil 80 | 
DuPontdeNm./180}*,176} Std. Oil of N.J.| 55} | 
56% | 56% JUS. Steel... .| 61% | 
56% | 554 |West’house E, 533 | 
393 | 39% [Woolworth...| 434 
(a) Interim dividend. (b) Final dividend. 


(i) On 174% tax. free. (7) On 13%. 


COrRW NOOWRHON: 


ry 
or 


Feb. 
+ 


Feb.| 
27 
$ 

31 

283 


119 /6 
24/10! 
45, 10} 
16 /- 


183/9 
117/9 


£11109 /6 
22/9 


109/6 
22, * 
38/9 | 38/6 | 
10/3 | 10/3 


136/103 141/- 
£1] 86/103, 90/- 
£163 £16} 
-1)160/74 165/— 
~| 63/10}, 64/1} 
t Assumed average life approx. 10} years. 
(2) On 15% tax free. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yie 
(!) To latest date. (m)On 10%. (mn) On 16%. (0) On 15%. 
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oo CE el oad 


‘Am. Viscose.. 
Beth. Steel... 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. | 
. * BRITISH OVERSEAS 
. Prices and Wages.............< . This week Western Europe: 
a ] Be ] ‘ S Production and Consumption Feb. 9th Production and Trade...... Feb. 23rd 
Manpower........... sueenseenbess Feb. 16th British Commonwealth ..... . Feb. 9th 
External Trade....... siecsseies . Feb. 23rd Western Europe : = 
Financial Statistics ........... . This week Prices and Money Supply Feb. 16th 
Industrial Profits ............... Jan. 12th eG. ee ere This week 
World Trade ..... sid eubulieeuee Jan. 12th 
Prices and Wages . 
; S 
- 193 
_ 1954 1955 | 1956 1956 1957° 195 
Unit |———_— ———~ 195 
| mid-June Feb. 14 | Feb. 21 | Feb. 28 | Feb.5 | Feb. 12 | Feb.19 | Feb. 23 195 
WORLD PRICES | | | ¥ 
Commodity Price Indicator: (') | | | | | | “ 
BMGUEANS . Cock sc. deems tsanuenwee pase =100; 99 3 91 | So . | 96 96 9 95 | 95 ‘ 
DOE pe cndcssicincsserskerscottas | on 119-6 92-0 90-8 90-1; 91-0; 91-4 99-0) 99-9) 100-2) 999 195 
ReG AS. a een chins asa | - 88-7 83-2 81-5 83-3 82-2 | 82-6 91-1 | 89-6 91-4 91-9 
SRS oe Sn Sakinoe cen esaier ” 81-5 | 95-7 95-6 108-4 109-7 | 112-0 92-1 . : 90-2 | 89-3 “i 
DRRESIONNS: <. Seca eswcnncsaacws Ses = _95- 5 | 106-9 | 96-1] 103-9 101-9; 100-4 99-4 | 98-4 97-9 
| Monthly averages 1955 1956 | 1957 - 
BRITISH WHOLESALE - 1954 1955 | 1956 | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan, 
Satesials used in: | June 30, a 
Non-food manufacturing (excl. fuel).. |1949=100} 143-5 152-4; 156-2 153-1 155-3 | 154-7 155-4 159-3, 161-6 160-7 
Mechanical engineering............. | = 150-4 168-1 | 1717-3 174-6 176-1 176-0 177-8 178-6 181-0 1835°4 
Electrical machinery Ee ae a 160-5 | 185-7 {| 190-0 192-8 195-8 | 196-0 185-8 186-6 187-8 138-3 
Building. and civil engineering. ...... i 131-4 137-3 142-4 139-8 140-5; 141-1 143-1 143-3 144-5 145°5 
LS CT re ns 130-7 137-1 142-3 139-7 140-3; 140-9 143-2 143-4 144-6 146-4 
Products of : 
Non-food manufac turing (excl. fuel) a i 125-5 129-6 135-6 132-0 132-5 | 133-3 136-5 136-7 137-4 137-8 “eis 
Food manufacturing... .....0.cc0e ae 139-1 143-9 148-1 144-2 144-5 | 144-6 150-9 | 151-7 154-1 159-7 193 
Commodities : | | 195 
ton Kaw) a5 os ese Sosa NS s 155-0 149-7 154-0 138-2 139-1; 137-0 153-5 157-1 159-9 159-2 195 
WOM OW etch ottn coco amsuens ae 160-8 142-0! 145-3 131-2 134-5 | 135-7 152-8 158-3 161-2 164-5 
Rubber, No. 1 RSS, one month future es 197-9 329-9 284-2 350-9 371-5 | 339-9 268-6 309-8 321-3 238-2 195 
Softwood, imported................ eS 145-0 154-9 155-9 156-3 156-3 156-5 155-4 155-9 155-8 155-5 
Copper, ex-warehouse (?) ........... cg 213-4 295-7 280-5 319-7 330-4 528-5 242-9 239-5 234-9 229-3 : 
UK RETAIL PRICES 195 
interim index : June 17, i 
Rees =... Giessen eansueeebeeeses 1947 = 100} 143 149 157 154 154 153 158 | 158 159 160 _- 
Jan. 15, : 
AS Stems 5. o.ssiew si hctavalaraialateas teats |1952=100} 107-7 112-6 102-04 116-2 116-2 100:0% 102-74 103-14 103-44 104-44 
RU a hess udu stumuaubeant 3 114-2 122-8 102-24 128-0 127-1 100-04 101-84 102-5% 102-34 104-04 
ri kcvicadnineciunsstvease 1938= 100" 232 | 242 254 250 250 249 256 257 257 260 
SON ene ot Nt ak dawn eeeewaaes | 239 257 269 268 266 263 268 270 269 | 274 
Rent and rates... 2.6.65... 0.sescee | i 134 138 145 140 140 141 147 148 148 | 148 
AION 5 ceases sa w.ceele os - 255 256 263 258 260 261 264 264 264 | 254 
Ri MONE ho hicawist nce mais | s 216 228 251 244 247 248 254 259 263 | 263 
Household durable goods........... ie 284 288 308 300 303 305 309 309 309 310 
eR eae ere eee = 257 260 264 261 261 261 268 268 268 268 _ 
DIN Se ec cic sae te cats ous slate | ei 387 389 411 397 397 | 397 418 418 418 418 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all | 193 
consumer spending) ............... 1938 = 100} 41 39 3T 38 38 38 37 37 37 3T a 
. 
UK TERMS OF TRADE | 
import prices : | 196 
BURNS 25. cuckgaseisutborexeenn’s 1954= 100 100 103 | 105 104 105 105 106 | 107 109 | 110 ‘ 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... re 100 | 101 | 101 100 101 101 103 104 106 | 104 “ 
BERS BOGUCTEONS 5c. 6 6: 50s0in's o00's00'0's at 100 | 104 106 104 105 105 107 109 109 | 112 ‘ 
Export prices : 
PES ooo ooh os hacen acinenh eels 3 100 | 102 106 103 104 104 107 107 103 109 195 
All gnanulactares...... ....066sc000s008 a 100 | 102 | 106 104 105 104 107 106 108 107 
eee eee nf 100 | 104 | 112 107 109 110 111 112 | 114 114 ai 
Engineering products .............. 2 100 | 103 | 107 105 105 105 109 | 109 | 110 | 109 
Textiles (excluding clothing) ........ os 100 | 100 | 99 98 98 98 100 98 | 99 | 100 
Terms of Trade : | _ 
Ratio of import to export prices..... i 100 | 101 | 99 101 101 101 99 | 100 101 | 101 
| | 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) |1952= 100 86-1; 127-7; 157-0 135-5 140-1 | 144-3 153-6 171-4! 189-4 173-7 
UK WAGES | | | 
Weekly wage rates : | June 30, | | | a 
BM MINING sinc oc bce e-oxcienees /1947=100 142 | 151 | 163 154 | 154 156 165 165 | 166 165 —_ 
DR SL GK phe he awh eunniean | e 140 | 150 | 162 152 | 153 154 163 164 164 164 ¥ 
execs Koh cuwhansunnk ; ohe 146 | 155 | 166 157 | 158 160 169 | 169 169 169 193 
Weekly earnings: (°) | | 195 
Pe INS 65s oon Ses eeeeuss ease s. d. 171 9] B37 2 | ane 187 ia ae ae 197 97 ies ive ws 19% 
Ee ee rere > 204 5; 222 11 eee 222 11% ate sie 235 47 eae ae vom 
Pics Or ckcnkntece bi detains _ 108 2 | 1m $5) 115 5% ... one 119 9% t.. en ae 195 
Oct., | } ” 
All workers .......0.0.00eeseeeeeee 1938=100} 323) 35 | 3515... - 3717. on i » 
DON eect Pints aes ois eases _ 296 | ae5 j ie 323% ne is 3417 a sea eee ” 
NR Nea a ce e 333 | 355 ! aoe 355 8! sae _ 3687 19: 
(') The Alexandria spot quotations for Karnak and Ashmouni cotton have been replaced by the current month futures quotation at Alexandria. (?) Figures 
up to July, 1953, relate to delivered prices and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrolytic copper ; from May, 1955, onwards the proportion — 
ot copper sold at fixed prices has been taken into account. (*) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations , 
made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (*) New series based on January 17, 1956=100. (5) Surveys mad? ( 
twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (*) Revised series based on Liverpool spot market prices, as from July 1, 1954. (7) Latest figures 
which are for April, 1956. (8) Figures for October, 1955. (*) Revised figures for Jan. 29th: all items 97, food 100-7 and fibres 92-7. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 












































































































































Stock Average weekly 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices on earnings in 
Buon manufacturing 
All een All . , ‘ | Terms Com- Ae | At 
com- Ps “ood Clothing | Housing mport | Export of posite current | 1956 
modities | Products | items | trade index prices | prices 
ed SE ee See ee ee |e 2 cca aa sl SIR sete 
1947-49= 100 1948= 100 1939= 100 $ 
|: SPE eee 50-1 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 76-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 | 46-69 
BD 5 ccna Vrereeeneeua cate 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 | 102 117 304-6 76-52 7-69 
TOG cso ces snagwenésesvinns 114°3 88-4 116-2 111-7 105-5 121-7 aid | aed aoe 345-0 80-19 | 80-19 
1956, September .......... 115-5 90-1 117-1 113-1 106-5 | 122-5 123 | 106 116 344-8 81-40 | 80-75 
. ‘CRM ceases cans 115-6 88-4 117-7 113-1 106-8 122-8 123 106 116 341-6 82-21; 81-15 
ee 115-9 87-9 117-8 112-9 107-0 123-0 ona ats an 338-5 82-22 | 81-08 
5. OREN hes ceheice% 116-3 88-9; 118-0 112-9 107-0, 123-5 wa uw “a 344-0 84-05 | 82-81 
BOl, IOS Shave Ssreke 116-9 89-3 | 118-2 112-8; 106-4; 123-8 eee as ae 338-2 82-41 
| ! i 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment * 
een me Total | ‘Durable oods a ii Non-durable oods New con- . | U — 
— industrial} nace Bt ein . ae sae Spates 8 ~____} Struction;} Tot: mt ead 
pcm pro- | \Chemicalsseasonally} Ramee Phe on ity of 
adjusted | duction _ | Vehicles,| ..., | Textiles,! and adjusted , oe. | 
annual Total Metals etc. | Total clothing |petroleum pe ih force | ment | labour 
rate _ | products] rates _ } force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion thousands | o/, rate 
|. SR CE Ee Oe Te 91-1 58 49 | 54 47 | 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 | 45,750 17:2 
DEE cigs kdwtancewetecees 390°9 139 155 | 140 203 | 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 | 63,193 4-0 
ee eee Ceres fa 412-4 143 | 159 | 137 199 | 129 108 167 44-3 67,530 | 64,979 | 3:8 
1956, September .......... 413-84 145 | 163 148 196 | 130 108 168 44-4 68,069 | 66,071 2:9 
A CRM ecsccineds a 146 | 164 147 202 | 131 111 168 44-0 68,082 | 66,174 2-8 
 OWMMIE So 065520% 423-8 146 | 165 | 146 215 | 129 106 167 44-4 67,732 | 65,269 | 3-6 
-. SOONER <6 cccdcucs 147 | 166 | 146 221 130 106 170 44-7 67,029 | 64,550 | 3-7 
a, rere rr errr ; 146 | 164 | 143 221 | 130 | 104 170 44-8 65,830 | 62,890 4-5 
i | 1 | 
TRADE 
Personal ‘ a | Exports of US 
pa All business # | Total retail ? Imports for US consumption | merchandien Volume of trade 
sumption |—————, — Se aaoneten heen od - — 
Annual | ra ae > ee | Crude | Semi- | + | Finished lg 
rates “— sonenes cae Stocks Total | materials manuf’res.| cota goods Imports | Exports 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted . Sor $ million —_ 7 1948 = 100 -_ 
‘ | | | } } ak (ie wie 
MSc sis wersareeauame nam 67-6 | 10-8 20-1 | 3°5 | §-5 190 | 62 | 41 260 139 76 53 
a ee 254-0 | 51-7 82-2 15-5 3-9 945 237 231 | 1,285 782 134 120 
TOD 0) cwacaauameramaes lat 265-T | 54-0 88-5 16-0 23-8 1,041 i a } 1,570 | s axa poe 
Rt, AWE sc scceWicwiccen 266-85 54-5 86-1 16-3 23-7 1,041 262 248 1,507 876 145 138 
« ‘September 2.266055 53-9 86-5 16-0 23-4 996 244 229 1,506 | 820 137 137 
mp -ORUEE co ccccttcwce 55-0 87-2 16-0 23-3 1,131 280 286 1,644 | 886 156 150 
i — NOWERIIEe os-ccenau’s 270-9 55-6 88-0 16-4 23-5 1,001 nid ae 1,508 ike aan me 
@. DROOIUEP <i cencansr J 55-8 88-5 16-5 23-8 1,045 | te aes | 1,981 
1957; JONGGEY 5 ccecccts ens pane ace die 16-5 ied ane nee oa Pe 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* | Budget expenditure‘ Bond yields 
| ; | a ss Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 
Total nema — Total yong Inve “1 | Loans Total or Treasury | Govt. Aaa 
_ : oo eT deficit bills | bonds bonds 
$ billion ; seasonally — $ billion ; $ billion ” : 
adjusted annual rates end of period end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
WIRE, < 5 1ecorcisias eiciala capo alee 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 | 17-2 9:0; — 39 0-023 | aad 3:01 
SEMI vido ae Ser ureriata wre 306-1 217-4 11-7 38-65 29-02 78-3 82-6 64-6 | 4-2 3-753 2-80 3-06 
BA skin's <hnlata saat emors 325-2 232-4 11-6 41-86 31-55 74-4 91-2 66-5; + 1:6 2-658 | 3:06 3-36 
ee 328-1 234-4 11-7 39-88 | 30-64 73°6 | 87-5 5-9! — 0-9 2-606 | 3-15 | 3-43 
eo S@ptemner <ccccccces 329-5 235-8 11-6 40-07 30-71 73-6 | 88-5 491+ 3-3 2-850 3°19 | 3-56 
oe CORO ies cece 332-5} 237-1) 12-8 40-20 30-81 713-7 88-8 6-0; — 2:8 2-961 | 3°18 | 3-59 
oe . NOCHE. cicacveccs 333-5 | 238-4 | 12-0 40-63 | 31-02 14-4 89-6 5-7; — 0-9 3-000 3-30 | 3-69 
eo. DOCEMIOEE ..<cb<c0k<s 333-5 239-9 | 11-6 41-86 | 31-55 74-4 | 91-2 5-7!'— 0-3 3-230 | 3-43 | 3-75 
1957, SUED SOT bes ad aks sae ie is ae ng a ani 3-210 | 3°33 | 3-77 
(') 1939 figures calculated on the basis of a smaller sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly comparable with rest of series; stocks are at end of period. 


(*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. (*) Figure for third quarter. 








EXCHEQUER RETURNS 











For the week ended February 23rd, 1957, there 7 a Feb. 29, | Feb. 20, | Feb. 27 
’ ill ° , > ’ aaa 4t, 
was an “above-line” surplus (after allowing for resumed at the tender on Friday of sa (C-milien) 1956 1956 1957 
Sinking Funds) of £81,528,000 compared with a| week. The discount market raise —— 
surplus of £39,156,000 in the previous week and a| its bid by the large step of 9d., tO | Issue Department® : 
surplus of £33,987,000 in the corresponding period | £98 19s. 3d. per cent, and succeeded in oo = nc oe Oa | eat aa ee 
of last year. There was a net surplus “ below-line | raising the allotment rates on the common Govt. debt and securities* | 1,821-3 } 1,921-3 1921 2 
last week of £4,286,000, bringing the total deficit to| tender from 10 to 30 per cent ; as in pre- pr pho nagens 3 | a 4 ; 4 
ot . . . oe G 0} sae 5 . . 
£221,236,000 (£81,515,000 in 1955-56). vious weeks, individual houses succeeded Coin other than gold coin. | 3-0 3-0 34 
in raising their total allotments by submit- healitieg maperanisl 
_ | April 1, | April 1,] Week | Week | ting additional bids at higher prices. Total | Deposits : 
Esti- 1955 | — ended | ended . a “Wh | Public accounts | 10-6 | - 13-4 13-5 
£7000 mate, | to Feb. | Feb. | applications rose by £59.3 million to | Bankers. ss... cl, | 258-1 | 233-8 | asa 
| 1956-57] Feb. 25, |Feb. 23,] 25, | 23, | £407.3 million ; the offer of £200 million | Others........0......... | 70-1 72-6 | 73-7 
| 1956 | 1957 | 1996 | 1957 | . i Se gh acavnleomeaunose 338-8 | 319-8 | 312-4 
| was fully allotted—whereas at the previous | otic 
| tender only £170 million was allotted of | Government ............. 283-8 | 219-8 | 242-9 
Ord. Revenue | h ff. f illi Th | Discounts and advances 20-6 31-7 15-8 
Income Tax....... 2085,500}1663,512 1758,490] 63,824, 74,972 the offer “of £190 million. Juin, cn (oe: eae 17-0 18-6 18-1 
i Ee aes ! 144,000 116,890 127,800 6,000! 6, 500 | rate of discount last week dropped by | \ AR See Soe 321-4 270-1 276-8 
Death Duties ..... 170,000} 159,500| 151,800 3900 3,500 Banking department reserve. 39-8 68-2 54: 
~comecapaangaalaiete 58,900} 64,100 55,200] 700, 5002S. 64d. per cent (notably less than the | °° 7S “cPartment resery °, | ~e 
Profits Tax, EPT..| 216,750] 177,100) 177,400] 2,500! 3,300 > |“ Proportion” ............. 11-6 21-3 17 
Excess Profits Levy! 4,000] 17,790' 4,150] 300, _... market's rate) i £4 2s. 113d. per cent. 7 “— ge rT : 
Special Contribu- | This was within 3d. of the rate when | “ao Baad 4 hyper foto 
; p care | ° fiduciary issue reduc . million from £1,975 million 
es | Bank rate was still at 4} per cent. | on January 16, 1957 
—— There has been neither marked strin- TREASURY BILL 
Total Inland Rev. . 2680,150]2199,512 2275 2275,300| 77, 304 88,772 gency nor undue ease in credit conditions. | S 
Customs.......... 1204,000}1043,111 1080,395/ 19,039 22,903, On the first two days of this week market | l aaah , 
Se eee a 953,350] 813,326 849,610) 18,130 26,670 supplies of credit were easily adequate for | | Amount (£ million) Three Months’ Bills 
: ; Wao make Gees?) “eae Sie ‘ ¢ |-—___—__—_ = 
Total Customs and |. demands, though there was no surplus of | Date of | 
ixcise.......... 2157,3501856,437 1930,005] 37,169 49,573 | Tender | ie Average —_ Allotted 
manne r pet ace : funds ; on Wednesday, when repayments | Offered ie “% Rate of at Max, 
Motor Duties...... 92, 000 86, 709 85, 023 “787 115. to the Bank were again due, conditions | Allotment Rate® 
PO (Net Receipts):;... 2,100' 23,050] 350 5,850| tightened, and the Bank gave small special | j9<¢ a —~ & r 
Broadcast Licences 28,000} 21,300 23,5008 2... | ave help. Feb. 24 220-0 } 404-4 104 4-3] % 
Sundry Loans..... 30,000] 29,572 31,550] ... | ‘tl ° | —— 
Miscellaneous ..... 200,000] 175,966 154,412] 732 1 Throughout the week the clearing banks | $1 Day 63 Day | 
| have been lending to the market on the | Nov. 23 | 210-0 80-0 | 440-6 | 100 3-34 | 30 
|e, '5187,500 4371, 596 4522640] 116342 144311 : : , or | : ; J 
weemnch— 7 cnt | | new flexible basis ; loans have rangedfrom | » %° | 7200 70:0 | a 2. 
Ord. Expenditure | j ini 1 | Dec * . 4)- : 
Debt Interest... 670,000] 584,455| 658,170] 5,799, 8,423, the minimum of 3% per cent to 4 per cent. | Dec. 7 | 220°0, 60-0 | 441-0 | 100 10-28 ~ 
Payments to N. Ire- i | Dealings in May maturities have generally | ” 
land Exchequer..| 61,000] 52,541, 55,455] 3,32 i 2 | D 
Other Cons. Fund. .| 10,000 9,798 8,918 1} been at 416-32 per Cent. 21 | pho 4 379-8 98 1-43 68 
Supply Services ... ar 3264,701 3517,757| 72,945) 53,870 | " 28 | 270-0 372°5 97 1-81 68 
es 4682,918 |3911,495 4240,300| 82,065 62,294 | LONDON MONEY RATES 1957 | 
an, | Pe 4 “7 , 5 
Sinking Funds ....| 37,000 30,133 | 30,5511__290___490| pank rate (from o, | Diseount rates 07 m= nu | + mel astele 
: 54%, 7/2/57) 5 Bank bills: 60 days. 43-44%) ,, 18 | 240-0 391-2 93 1-40 53 
“ Above-line” Surplus of } | ie + | - Deposit rates (max.) 3months 4}-4% » 2 200-0* 414-0 91 0-81 36 
eee 429,968 251,790) 33,987 81,528 eee 3 4months 43-45% | } 
Below-line ” Net Expendi- | Discount houses.. 3 6months 4§-44 | Feb. 1 190-0 384-1 90 10-07 21 
Bab Ls cc suka shoeen 511,483) 473,026] 5,256 Cr4286 , eee 190-0 371-5 84 8-29 38 
| | Money Day-to-day.. 3}-4 | Fine trade bills : ee 190-0? 348-0 85 6:04 10 
: - | =- ! } Short periods. .... 3} 3months 5}-6 = 200-0 407-3 82 11-49 30 
Total Surplus or Deficit..... 81,515 221,236) 28,731 85,814 Treas. bills — 4a —— = | *On February 22nd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 19s. 3d. 
Net Receipts from : | | : ts months 55-6} | secured 30 per cent., higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Tax Reserve Certificates. ..}--88,878 |— 10,089]— 4833! — 4660 | ——_ The offering yesterday was for £220 million at 91 day bills. 
Savings Certificates ....... 20, 300) 68,400} —700) 1,500 Call money. Allotment cut by £10 million. *Allotment cut by £20 million, 
Defence Bonds ........... 22,759 |— 35,236] —628| | 69 
Premium Savings Bonds... 59,380 |} 800 
LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 




















FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








February 23 | | Pebrenty 25 | ‘Febress ary 26 | February 27 
Treasury Bills Ways and Means : | | 
ay, Advances | United States $...) 2-78-2-82 2-793-2-79% | 2-79\-2-80 | 2-79%-2-80 12-7918 2-794 2-798. 2-794 2-79}-2-19% 
sai = a a... eo wn 2-68-2-684 |2-684-2-68%|2-684-2-68 | 2:68-2:68) (2-67 -2-684 2-684 2-684 
Date = Floating | French Fr........ | 972-65-987-35 | 9864- 9863 | 9863-987 9863-987 | 986§-986; 9865-986} 9863 986) 
Tender Tap Public | Bank of | Debt | Swiss Fr. ........ 5? 15 f 12-33 f]12-27$-12-273,12-27§-12- 273/12: <i 12-28 |12-27%-12-28 |12-273-12-28 12-27}-12-28 
| | Depts. | England Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95- 140-624- 1140-70- 140-7 140-75- 1140-70- 140-70 
141-05 140-67}, 140-75 * 140- 75 140-80) 140-75 140-75 
| Dutch Gld........| 10-56-10-72 |10-674~-10-67},10-673-10-67§ 10-673-10-67} 10-674-10-673/10-674-10-673 10-67}-10-57 
1956 | W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .)11-67 fy—11- 844g} 11- 75-11-75} /11-754-11- 75g 11-754—-11-753/11-75§-11-75§/11-754-11- 753 11-754-11-75) 
Feb. 25 | 3,220-0 | 1,886-7] 246-6 1-8 5,355-0 | Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 80-05-80-20 
| | Italian Lire ...... 1736§-17623 | 1760}-1761 17604-17614 | 17604-17614 | 17604-1761} | 1760-1761 | 1760-1761 
Nov. 17 | 3,610-0 | 1,283-0] 293-4 2-3 5,188-6 | Swedish Kr....... 14-37§-14- 598 [14-504—-14- 50g 14- 503-14- 503/14 - 504-14 - 503/14- 503-14-51 ‘14: 50}-14-51 14-50;-14-51 
» 24) 3,610-0} 1,265-9] 239-6 0-8 5,116-2 | Danish Kr........ 19-19}—19-48} ]19-41§-19-412/19-413-19-418 19-412-19-41§|19-412-19-418 19-412-19-413 19-41) 19-4] 
= +} ames | et Per — asta | Norwegian Kr. ...} 19-85-20-15 | 20-00-20-00}! 20-00-20-00}} 20-00-20-00}; 20-00-20-00}) 20-00-20-00}, 20-00-20:00% 
ec. 3,630: 276: ; : 134: 
) an 3,620-0 | 1.340-9} 208-5 2-0 5,171-4 One Month Forward Rates 
» 15] 3,610-0 | 1,343-7} 200-2 sib S,255°9 | United States $ on55 os. csccssescs $-Ac. pm w-ke. pm | &-*#ec. pm | B-fe. pm | Y-}c. pm ys je. pm 
| -———+-- YH [SD a 5a cect ensncanveneat C.pm- #c.dis| &c.pm- &c.dis Ae. pm-sc. dis) Ac. pm-fe. dis) par—}c. dis we fee dis 
» a! 4,959-5 234-6 4-0 5298-1 | French Fr. ............00.00000s $ pm-$ dis | 4 pm-} dis | $ pm-} dis | 4 pm-} dis | par-1] dis par-l dis 
pes Oe ee Hosea that, OEE CET EE Ce TOE CTT Ee lj-lic. pm | 1?-ljc. pm | 1f-ljc. pm | 1}-ljc. pm 1}-lc. pm 1}-1c. pm 
1957 | EN ios cbc cceuseceane one k-* pm }-++ pm }-) pm 4-4 pm 3-4 pm fs pm 
Jan. 5) 3,530-0| 1430-0] 245-7 1-8 gd GO Roe ey SEE Ee eee 1}-fc. pm 1}-jc. pm l}-jc. pm 1}-jc. pm 1-sc. pm 1 Jc. pm 
» 12) 3440-0 | 1386-3] 267-1 a Epee'S |W. Ger. DMR, . o.oo. cece enccecee 1}-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm | 1)-Ipf. pm | 14-Ipf. pm | 1}-3pf. pm | 1) jpf. pm 
» 19) 3,320-0} 1487-0] 244-0 Renee F PUN AUB. oo es scicsccncwce wl 2 pm-par | 2 pm-par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-—par 2 pm-par 2 pm-pat 
» = | 3,210-0 1,516-5 221-0 STS | SWHMMN ES. 2.0... ce cccecsecnssas 16 pm-par | 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-par 16 pm-—par 16 pm pat 
: Di | Danish Kr. .... 2.0.0. sccevesesces 4-26 pm 4-26 pm 4-2% pm | 426 pm | 426 pm 4 26 pm 
Feb. 2)! 3,120-0 1,507-0 204-9 Oe ee ee en 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-—par 20 pm-pat 
» _9| 3,050-0| 1,486-7] 197-4 4,734-1 | 
» 16} 2,980-0} 1,247-9] 246-3 4.474-2 | _ Price at Fixing 
» 23) 2,900-0 | 1,298-1] 193-8 | 4,391-8 | Price (s. d. per fine 0z.).......... 249/4 | 249/2¢ | | 249/2 | 249/3 249, 5b 
i ' | | u i —— 
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We are all individuals 





Wl) 


but some are more individual than others 


That’s just as true of business houses as 

it is of people. Martins Bank is a case in point, 

for it’s a bank with a definite personality 

of its own. Although there are over 600 branches, 
Martins’ system of decentralization—with 

District Offices acting as local Head Offices— 

fosters particularly close and friendly relations 

with its customers and also makes for quick decisions, 


MartinsBank.... 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 
District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 











ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Ofi.:es 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 
The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 
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which commands the northern approach 
of the important Hauenstein Pass, is men- 
tioned in records for the first time in 1189. 
One of the Patron Saints of Liestal’s first 
Church, which existed long before 1189, 
was, and still is, the Scottish Saint Brida. 


that picturesque Liestal is to-day a pros- 
perous and modern town, renowned for 
its cloth as well as for its chemical ind- 
ustries. 

The Liestal Branch of the Union Bank of 


Switzerland is entirely at your disposal 
for all financial transactions. 


UNION BANK 
OF SWITZERLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 
UNION DE BANQUES. SUISSES 

SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 

OVER 40 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 
Capital fully paid Swiss Frances 100,000,000 
Reserves . : Swiss Frances 90,000,000 
Total Assets .. Swiss Franes 2,650,758,399 
Cable Address for all Offices and Branches : 

BANKUNION 
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SHEET age 


What blows up 
must come down 


And what blew up in this instance 
was an autoclave. Installed in a 
chemical works, it took the roof 
off the building, and flung 235 Ib. 
of metal sixty yards with fatal 
effect. 


What Vulcan say about it 


The foregoing proves, if proof be put it right. Always remember: 
needed, that danger can lurk un- _ safety first is Vulcan first. 
detected in every kind of factory 
plant. Boilers, lifts, hoists, cranes 
—all are liable to accident. FREE For news of industrial 
That’s why regularand competent accidents and ways to avoid 
inspection by specialist engineers them, ask us now for ‘ Vulcan’ 
is essential. And Vulcan’s Engin- —a quarterly journal for 
eer-Surveyors are the experts. It’s : 
their job to detect the defects, to Power Users. Please write to 
ferret out the flaws, to point out Dept. 17. 
whatsoever is wrong and how to 


™ Vulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 
67 King Street, Manchester 2 
VULCAN INSPECTS—AND PROTECTS 

















UP-TO-DATE INFORMATION ON 


MARKET 


He prefers the stable things of life: the home. . . hi 
family . . . an assured fut ae his sanaet set The Bank of Montreal invites enquiries from all 
he saves with Hastings and Thanet who seek the latest facts about trading conditions 
—renowned for reliability and and business opportunities in Canada. With 
friendly service—offering invest- Over 685 branches throughout the country the 
ment facilities to suit everyone. Bank has its fingers on the pulse of Canadian 
The attractive interest rates are d commercial life, and can provide the information 
also clear of Income Tax. essential to successful business in that rapidly 
Without obligation call or write ie expanding market. 
for our booklet, “Profitable EE ( yy 
Investment ”’. 


W Hastings and Thanet paperentshenotenc np 


, Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liabili 
BUILDING SOCIETY Incorpo’ nada in with limited liability 
Main London Office: 47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Reserve strength £1,000,000 Head Office: MONTREAL 
99 BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1 | EE 

Telephone: WELbeck 0028 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Assets £21 ,000,000 Established over 100 years 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 















The Annual General Meeting of Ilford 
Limited will be held on March 2lst at the 
Ilford Gallery, 106, 107, High Holborn, 
Lendon, W.C. 


The following is the address by the Chair- 
man, The Honourable James P. Philipps, 
copies of which have been circulated for the 
convenience of shareholders with the report 
and accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1956: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


During the year under review we again 
increased our sales to a record figure, 
although the rate of increase this time was 
lower than in some recent years. I told you 
last March that our profit margin during 1956 
was likely to be smaller and this has proved 
to be the case. Trading was more difficult, 
both in the earlier months and again in the 
summer when our home sales in the amateur 
section would have been better had it not 
been for the exceptionally bad holiday 
weather. In all the circumstances I think 
you will agree it is satisfactory that profits, 
before charging taxation, came out substan- 
Ually the same as in 1955. 


DIVIDEND AND SPECIAL BONUS 


It will be seen from the Profit and Loss 
Account that whilst the Parent Company’s 
Aggregate Net Profit before taxation is 
£13,133 higher, and the Net Profit for the 
year after taxation is £37,490 lower than in 
the previous year, the consolidated figures 
are £25,531 lower and £79,309 lower re- 
spectively. Your Directors are, therefore, not 
recommending any change in the rate of 
Ordinary Dividend. 


You will, however, be glad to hear that 
2 substantial measure of agreement has at last 
been reached on the Company’s tax com- 
putations of earlier years. is, together 
with the establishment of the Industrial 
Buildings Allowances over a period of some 
years, has now made possible the release from 
cur parent Company’s provisions for taxation 
of the sum of £150,000 which we have trans- 
ferred to the credit of Profit and Loss 
Account. 


As part of this £150,000 could have been 
distributed to Ordinary shareholders in earlier 
years, the Directors are now recommending 
the distribution out of this sum of a special 
cash bonus at the rate of 2} per cent less 
Income Tax on the Issued Ordinary share 
capital. While it is shown in the Profit 
Appropriation Account that this special 
tonus will cost the Company £48,875 net, 
it must be borne in mind that pro- 
vision has also had to be made for 
Distribution Profits Tax payable on the gross 
amount of this bonus, so that the estimated 
tolal cost to the Company of paying this 
bonus is £71,825. 








ILFORD LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Photographic materials) 
RECORD SALES BUT LOWER PROFIT MARGIN 
PLANT EXTENSIONS TO MEET INCREASING DEMAND 
PROGRESS IN OVERSEA MARKETS 


THE HONOURABLE JAMES P. PHILIPPS ON IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


Further, taking into account the increases 
in the rates of Profits Tax in November, 
1955, and April, 1956, a provision for this 
tax increased by £35,500 would have been 
necessary this time even should no increased 
distribution have been recommended. 


PURCHASE TAX 


I have on a number of occasions com- 
mented on the adverse effects of the Purchase 
Tax with its unequal and unfair incidence on 
certain industries and commodities. I hope 
the opportunity has at last arrived for the 
Chancellor to abolish it altogether or at least 
to replace it with a broadly based sales tax 
on modern lines. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE PROGRAMME 


Although many of our plans were originally 
based on the assumption that the Investment 
Allowances were going to be continued for a 
reasonably long period (and I sincerely hope 
the Chancellor will see his way to restore 
them in the very near future), we have, as 
usual, worked to keep our plant and premises 
up to a high standard. The office block at 
Ilford, which I mentioned in my last Address, 
is nearing completion and will provide much 
better conditions for our Head Office staff. 
The new laboratories at Brentwood are pro- 
gressing well and will be occupied by the 
middle of the year. Still further extensions 
to our film production plant at Brentwood 
have been started to meet the increasing 
demands for film. 


In addition, we have acquired a large site 
at the new town of Basildon, Essex, which 
is conveniently situated in relation to our 
Brentwood and Ilford Works. It is our inten- 
tion to concentrate there the production now 
carried on in a number of smaller factories in 
the London area. This should ultimately 
lead to considerable economies and simplify 
administration. The decision to make this 
move was dictated by the difficulty of expand- 
ing production in our old premises through 
lack of space. The capital expenditure in- 
volved -is likely to be considerable but it will 
be offset to some extent by the sale of the 
older properties. It is hoped that the first 
section will be moved in two years’ time, 
and that the operation will be completed by 
1960. The work to be undertaken at Basildon 
is mainly in connection with the light engi- 
neering and chemical sections of our business, 
but it is also intended to transfer the depart- 
ments processing colour film and making 
colour prints from their present crowded sites 
where further expansion will soon become 
physically impossible. 

You will see in the notes on the Balance 
Sheet that firm capital commitments at the 
time of closing the books amounted to 
£457,749, but it will be appreciated that the 


work now commenced or planned will entail 
expenditure over a period of years greatly 
exceeding this figure, though it should be 
possible to finance it largely from existing 
liquid resources and profits ploughed back. 


ENTRY INTO U.S. MARKET 


I told you last year that we had formed a 
sales company—Ilford Inc.—in the United 
States to handle the sales of our products in 
that country. We have made a satisfactory 
start although, as anticipated, expenditure has 
been high in the early stages and our opera- 
tions up to October 31, 1956, resulted in a 
loss which is reflected, of course, in the 
Profit and Loss Account in the reduced 
excess of the Consolidated Aggregate Profit 
over that of the Parent Company compared 
with previous years. We have, however, con- 
fidence in the management of Ilford Inc, 
and believe that in a year or two the business 
will be on a remunerative basis. It is not 
possible to obtain a foothold in this highly 
competitive market without a considerable 
outlay of money. In the other main North 
American market, Canada, our sales continue 
to make good progress. 


WIDE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


We have during the year continued our 
policy of developing equipment for the 
Photofinishing trade and for Industrial 
Photography. I think it is true to say that 
we have become recognised as leaders in the 
field of photofinishing equipment of advanced 
design, and particularly in automatic printers. 
We now have in production an excellent line 
of both Ilford and Kennington & Bourlet 
machines. The latter company has proved 
a most successful and remunerative acquisi- 
tion. 

Last year I called attention to the advan- 
tages offered by our Azoflex process for the 
reproduction of documents in commercial and 
drawing offices. I am pleased to tell you that 
the expansion of the sales of this division has 
continued. 


As you know, X-ray film is one of our 
important lines of production. As people 
are becoming more radiation-conscious, the 
advantages are being widely recognised of 
an outstandingly fast X-ray film such as our 
“Red Seal” type, which makes it unneces- 
sary to expose the patient to so large a dose 
of X-rays. “Red Seal” film, especially 
when used in conjunction with a fast screen 
such as our HV screen, can make a useful 
contribution to reducing the hazards of 


radiation. The HV intensifying screen which 
uses lead barium sulphate as the phosphor 
was the invention of our late Research 
Director, Mr F. F. Renwick. The manufac- 
ture of this screen is now carried on under 
licence abroad as well as in England. 


In 
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connection with X-ray film a useful saving 
in dollars could be effected if Government 
Departments would consider favouring or 
recommending the use of film made from 
home-produced film base. The base is a sub- 
stantial item in the cost of the finished film. 
Ilford films of all types are made on base 
produced in the United Kingdom and so 
are without the large dollar element of com- 
peting products. 


VALUE OF RESEARCH 


Although the importance of research is 
now becoming generally recognised through- 
out industry, it has of course been an 
essential part of the photographic industry 
since its earliest days. It is only by the 
work of our laboratories that we are able 
to advance the quality of our products to 
keep them in the forefront of world markets 
and to develop new fields such as colour 
photography. The new laboratory building 
at Brentwood, which I have already men- 
tioned, is part of a plan to modernise our 
laboratories and to allow for expansion as 
the old buildings have in the past few years 
become inadequate for the increased work 
necessary for our expanding business. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


At this time when atomic energy is much 
in the news I am frequently asked if there is 
likely to be a rapidly increasing demand for 
our nuclear plates in the near future. Whilst 
our nuclear research emulsions have a world- 
wide reputation, their use, which is still 
increasing, is generally confined to Universi- 
ties and other establishments where they are 
playing an important part in fundamental 
research into the secrets of the atomic 
nucleus. They do not, however, at present 
seem likely to find more than minor applica- 
tions in the practical utilisation of atomic 
energy. 


CUSTOMS UNION 


In common with other manufacturers we 
have given a good deal of consideration to 
the probable effect on the Company’s trading 
of the proposed European Customs Union 
should this come into being in the next few 
years. We have come to the conclusion that 
if Britain enters this Customs Union it could 
benefit the Company substantially. A large 
proportion of our business is abroad, so any 
lowering of barriers to trade should help us 
to expand our markets. At the present time 
the countries of Western Europe are a most 
important export market for Ilford goods. 
On .the other hand, if Britain remained out- 
side the Customs Union while Germany and 
Belgium were in it, we should almost inevit- 
ably lose our European market. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In the conditions following the Middle 
East crisis it is most difficult to make any 
useful forecast of prospects for 1957. The 
reduction in supplies of fuel oil has caused 
inconvenience in our factories which are in 
almost all cases oil-fired, but by strict 
economy we have managed so far to main- 
tain full production. The rationing of petrol 
makes the distribution of our goods in the 
home market difficult and we shall not be 
able to give our customers as good a service 
as in more normal times. Nor can our repre- 
sentatives call on our customers as frequently 
to take orders or give technical aid, and this 
we very much regret, but I feel sure our 
temporary difficulties will be understood. 
Our normal service will be restored as soon 
as conditions permit. Meanwhile, I should 
like to thank our customers for the way in 


which they are co-operating by ordering in 
larger quantities at less frequent intervals. 


Pleasure motoring is naturally being greatly 
restricted by petrol rationing at present. If 
this rationing is continued into the summer 
months, so that normal recreational activities 
are substantially reduced, it may well have 
an adverse effect on the amount of picture 
making done by the public. 


I would like to remind you again that you 
can help your Company and the country by 
using and recommending our products 
wherever possible. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


In conclusion, I feel sure you would wish 
me to thank on your behalf all our staff and 
employees, both at home and overseas, for 
the part they have played in making the year 
under review again a record one both in 
volume of production and in sales turnover. 


VOSPER LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 





MR OWEN R. GUARD’S REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The twentieth Annual General Meeting of 
Vosper Limited will be held on March 7th 
in Portsmouth.. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr Owen R. 
Guard: During the year under review we 
have earned a net profit of £103,199, after 
writing down the value of the remaining 
trawler by a further £10,000. The trawler 
has operated at a slightly increased profit. 


Your Directors recommend a Dividend of 
15 per cent and the allocation of the sum of 
£50,000 to a General Reserve Account. 


Work for our two shipyards still continues 
at a moderately satisfactory level and some 
interesting new contracts have been obtained 
during the course of the past year. 


In the Portchester Shipyard constructional 
work is mainly for, the Service .Departments, 
much of it being of a prototype nature 
constituting specialised development work in 
which we have become increasingly occupied 
during recent years. 


We continue to be well employed in the 
construction of welded tanks in aluminium 
and steel for a wide number of uses. 


Recent public statements lead to the con- 
clusion that a considerable effort will be made 
to reduce defence expenditure. The exact 
effect on this Company is difficult to forecast, 
but, by virtue of our concentration on 
research and development, there seems at 
least to be a good possibility that these facili- 
ties will continue to be adequately employed. 


We are already associated in projects 
involving novel propulsion machinery 
developing very high power outputs for low 
weight. So rapid have been the develop- 
ments in the field of power generation that 
but little imagination is required to see that 
there may be shortly available for installation 
in our types of craft units capable of produc- 
ing very high powers indeed. In all such 
cases, however, there is a considerable prob- 
lem presented by propulsion and it is here 
that our Cavitation Tunnel, which has been 
specially designed to study the high-speed 
problems, will be .of outstanding value. It is 
already employed on valuable research con- 
tracts. 


The anti-rolling devices developed more 
particularly for small craft are attaining suc- 
cess in operation and the future in this field 
is most promising. 
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MITCHELL COTTS & 
COMPANY 


- RECORD RESULTS 


The Thirty-seventh Ordinary Genera 
Meeting of Mitchell Cotts & Compan 
Limited was held on -February 22nd in 
London, 


Mr H. C. Drayton, the chairman, presided, 
and in the course of his speech said: 


For the year under review the combine: 
gross profits were £2,289,000, as compared 
with a figure for the previous year oi 
£1,809,000. After providing for income tax 
due in this country and reserve for future 
taxation on overseas profits and providing 
£295,000 for writing down interests in Egyp: 
and Saudi Arabia, we are left with a con- 
solidated net profit of £702,000, as against 
£675,000. We have paid a dividend of 25 per 
cent on the Ordinary shares and after deduct- 
ing that there will be a sum of £1,995,000 to 
be carried forward, as against £1,575,000 
brought in. 


The profits under review constitute a 
record, but shareholders must not expect 
a record profit every year. Ours is a business 
which requires a great deal of thought and 
planning two or three years ahead, and there- 
fore profits must be taken over a period and 
not looked at from the narrow angle of one 
year. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


An item in the balance-sheet to which | 


_Mmust draw your attention is that our stock; 


and work in progress have gone up from 
£6,009,000 to £8,191,000 and our debtors 
from £5,793,000 to £6,899,000. These in- 
creases fall under two headings. _The first is 
the increased capital required to finance our 
engineering and manufacturing concerns and 
the increase in the expansion of trade which 
they are undertaking. Under the second 
heading we have the new acquisitions made 
during the year, one being the buying out of 
our partner in the Pyrethrum Extract Cor- 
poration, which now becomes a subsidiary of 
ours in East Africa. Debtors and work in 
progress are in respect of our Reinforcing 
Steel Company in Canada and generally to 
the increased stocks we have to carry for our 
expanding trade. London itself, where our 
produce department has increased its turn- 
over, happened at the end of the year to have 
more than the usual amount of stock which 
was unsold. 


Our exports from this country for the year 
were £10,800,000, a figure of which we are 
particularly proud and compares © with 
£6,250,000 for 1954 and £7,100,000 for 1955. 
We do not expect these export figures to 
reach those proportions this year as you will 
realise that the Suez Canal has made some 
difference to our export business. 


The interests of your Company extend 
throughout the whole of Africa, with the 
exception of the West Coast, certain parts of 
the Middle East, Canada, the United States 
of America, Hongkong and Ceylon. 


Although seven months of our current 
year have gone and we know roughly our 
trading profits, I cannot give you an actual 
estimate as you will realise that carrying 
£8 million stocks and work in progress, any 
variation up and down in that valuation can 
make quite a considerable difference. How- 
ever, when we come to present the accounts 
for the year ended June, 1957, shareholders 
will not be disappointed with the results of 
that year. 


The report was adopted. 
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STATE BANK OF INDIA 


GOVERNMENT OBSERVE ASSURANCE OF NON-INTERFERENCE 


MR H. 


The second annual general meeting of the 
State Bank of India was held on February 
28th at Bombay. 


The following is the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. V. R. Iengar: 


I have much pleasure in welcoming you to 
the second annual general meeting of the 
State Bank of India. When Dr Matthai 
addressed the shareholders at the meeting 
held in February, 1956, the report which he 
presented covered a period of only six 
months, viz., from July 1, 1955, when the 
Imperial Bank of India was converted to the 
State Bank of India, to December 31st, 1955. 
The report which has been circulated to the 
shareholders for discussion today covers a 
whole year’s working of the Bank in 1956 and 
provides a fuller opportunity than my 
predecessor had for considering to what 
extent, in its actual functioning, the Bank is 
fulfilling the purposes for which it was 
nationalised. 


NO DISCRIMINATION 


When it was decided that the Government 
of India should take up the effective owner- 
ship and control of the Imperial Bank of 
India, several voices were raised against the 
step, principally on the ground that the role 
of this great institution, which has played 
so dominant a part in the field of commercial 
banking in the country, would be somehow 
distorted by the intervention of the Govern- 
ment. Little comfort was taken from the 
assurance that the Government would not 
interfere in its day-to-day operations and that 
in fact it would operate on sound commercial 
lines with due regard to public interest. 
Immediately after the announcement about 
the Government of India taking over the con- 
trolling interest in the Bank, the volume of 
deposits decreased, possibly by transfer to 
other Scheduled Banks. 


The working of the Bank since national- 
isation has made it clear that the assurance 
given by the Government and embodied in 
the State Bank of India Act is being scrupu- 
lously observed. There has been no inter- 
ference whatever by the State in the day-to- 
day operations of the Bank. Certain State 
enterprises have applied to the Bank for 
advances and all these have been accepted in 
full but on normal commercial terms. No 
discrimination in favour of such enterprises, 
such as, for instance, in the rates of interest, 
has been asked for. It would be relevant to 
point out in this connection that the sanction 
of advances to State enterprises has not 
restricted in range or volume the sanction of 
advances to enterprises in the private sector. 
On the contrary, consistently with the rising 
tempo of economic activity, our advances to 
the private sector of commerce and industry 
have increased very substantially from Rs. 72 
crores in December 1955 to approximately 
Rs. 100 crores in December 1956. 


APPREHENSIONS UNJUSTIFIED 


I think the public has fully realised that the 
apprehensions expressed at the time of 
announcement of the taking over of the 
ownership of the Imperial Bank of India by 
the State are unjustified. The consequence 
of it has been that our deposits have been 


DEPOSITS STEADILY RISING 


steadily rising. As stated in the report the 
increase in deposits during 1956 was 8.8 per 
cent against 7.8 per cent in the case of other 
Scheduled Banks. A perusal of the mere 
percentage increases does not, however, give 
a full picture of the actual developments that 
have taken place. 


During 1956, on account of the tightness of 
the money market, Scheduled Banks generally 
raised rates of interest on deposits, in many 
cases quite substantially. The State Bank 
maintained its old rates unchanged at a 
traditionally low level for the first 11 months 
of the year. The increase in deposits therefore 
took place in spite of the fact that interest 
rates in other Scheduled Banks were much 
more attractive. Even the changes made 
with effect from December 1, 1956, may be 
described as mere readjustments to a rapidly 
changing situation and in no sense an attempt 
to catch up with other Scheduled Banks. 


A STEADYING INFLUENCE 


This seems to be an appropriate moment 
to refer to the criticism sometimes made 
about the State Bank, viz., that because it is 
a State Bank operating in the commercial 
field it has certain inherent advantages over 
the other Scheduled Banks and that it is 
using its privileged position to attract busi- 
ness to itself. If it were, indeed, to be the 
policy of the State Bank to operate flat out 
as a commercial institution irrespective of the 
consequences to other Scheduled Banks, it 
would have been quite easy to increase its 
interest rates still further and I have little 
doubt that thereby a much larger volume of 
deposits would have accrued to us, some of it 
perhaps in the form of fresh deposits but a 
larger proportion as diversions from other 
Banks. As a matter of deliberate policy the 
State Bank has declined to pursue such a 
step. 


We cannot forget the historical traditions 
of this ancient institution. Moreover, 
although the Statute authorises us to operate 
as a commercial bank, it enjoins on us due 
regard to the public interest and we have 
interpreted this to include our obligations to 
the banking structure as a whole. It is not 
our intention to enter into a race, as we could 
easily do if we were merely concerned with 
swelling our profits. 


On the contrary, it is our hope that by 
pursuing a policy of moderation in our rates 
both for deposits and advances, we may act 
as a steadying influence, more particularly 
during a period of great stringency when 
runaway conditions are so easy. Even so 
the shareholders will observe that our profits 
have increased substantially, principally by 
the larger turnover of our funds. 


STAFF WELFARE FUND 


I would like to refer to a new item in the 
balance sheet, viz., allocation of Rs. 10 lacs 
to the Staff Welfare Fund. It is my view, 
with which the directors are in complete 
agreement, that steps should be taken for the 
purpose of improving the working conditions 
of the staff employed by the Bank. Some of 
the items about which representations have 
been made by the staff, for example, housing 
in the big cities, raise problems of resources 


. 


V. R. IENGAR ON HELP FOR INDUSTRY 


which can be handled only gradually. An 
attractive solution that has been suggested is 
the formation of co-operative housing 
societies for members of the staff, such 
societies to be assisted by the Bank 
both by the provision of long term credits 
on easy terms as well as possibly in 
other ways. 

Such schemes have been tried elsewhere 
and have the great merit that the staff not 
merely get houses for living in but will also, 
in due course, own them. Discussions on 
these lines have been held with the office- 
bearers of the Federation of the employees’ 
associations and I hope it will be possible to 
take concrete measures in the near future. 
In the meanwhile, the sum of Rs. 10 lacs 
will enable us to deal with pressing items 
such as the improvement of canteens and the 
provision of recreational facilities. 


ASSISTANCE FOR SMALL-SCALE 
INDUSTRIES 


It is not necessary for me to comment in 
any detail on the programme of assistance 
to the small-scale industries and the branch 
expansion programme, these being the pro- 
grammes which may be regarded as fulfilling 
the requirements in our charter to operate 
“with due regard to the public interest.” In 
the field of small-scale industries our activi- 
ties are still somewhat exploratory in 
character. But for a Bank with our tradi- 
tions it has been a big step to break away 
from the concept of security of property as 
the main criterion for making an advance 
and to be prepared to give credit on the basis 
of mere capacity to produce and sell. 


The extent to which we can increase our 
advances to small-scale industrialists is not, 
however, a matter solely of relaxing conven- 
tional assessments of credit worthiness. It 
is much more a question of the improvement 
of techniques, with a consequent improve- 
ment in the quality of products and their 
saleability. In fact, credit and the improve- 
ment of techniques have to go side by side. 
The latter is however a matter which is out- 
side the normal sphere of a banking institu- 
tion. I know that the Government of India 
are keenly alive to this problem and hope 
that the steps which they have initiated in 
this field will acquire increasing momentum 
during the Plan period. 


RELATIONS WITH CO-OPERATIVE 
INSTITUTIONS 


In the report which has been circulated 
reference has been made to the relations of 
the State Bank with co-operative institutions. 
Here again is a field in which we are only 
making a beginning. In the Second Five 
Year Plan a new impetus is being given to 
the co-operative movement in the country. 
The possibilities of progress are immense 
and it will be no exaggeration to say that 
co-operative institutions could form a 
dominant part in the country’s economy. 


The State Bank will always be ready to 
play a helpful and constructive part in the 
development of such institutions. The exact 
form and pace of such assistance as well as 
the structure of the relations between co- 
operative banking and the State Bank are a 
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matter requiring further thought and perhaps 
experimentation as we go along. 


. TRIBUTE TO DR MATTHAI 


In concluding this speech, I should be 
failing in my duty if I did not pay a tribute 
to all those who helped in making the trans- 
sition from a shareholders’ bank to a pre- 
dominantly government owned bank smooth 
and easy. Most of the initial difficulties 
were solved during the Chairmanship of Dr 
Matthai ; to him the Bank owes a great deal 
for the strong position in which it ‘inds itself 
today. 


Some problems had been left over when I 
took charge from him on October 1, 1956. 
These related principally to staff emoluments 
at higher levels and more particularly to the 
payment of bonus. Government felt that, 
consistently with their obligations to the 
widening network of the public sector of 
the economy, they had to ask the State Bank 
to conform to certain principles. I am glad 
to say that these difficulties have since 
been solved by mutual discussion and 
I would like to take this opportunity of 
expressing my obligations to Government 
for the understanding that they have shown 
in the matter. 
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THANKS TO OFFICERS AND STAFF 


One last word, but from my personal point 
of view, a very important one. This is my 
last official function in the State Bank foc 
tomorrow I am handing over charge to Shri 
Bhattacharyya. I have greatly enjoyed 
working in this institution and I am sure 
the experience I have gained, short as it 
is, will be of real help to me in my new 
responsibilities. I would like to express my 
gratitude to the officers and the rest of the 
staff for their unfailing assistance and [ 
am sure they will give it in equal measure 
to my successor. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


TOTAL FUNDS EXCEED £120 MILLION 


MR C, G. RANDOLPH’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Sun 
Life Assurance Society will be held at 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2, on 
Tuesday, March 26, 1957. Mr C. G. 
Randolph, Chairman of the Society, has 
issued a statement to shareholders, which in 
outline is as follows: 


DIRECTORS 


Owing to advancing years Mr W. M. 
Pryor has decided not to seek re-election as 
a Director at the forthcoming General 
Meeting. I wish to take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to Mr Pryor, who was elected 
to the Board in 1920, was Vice-Chairman 
from 1923 until 1943, and Chairman from 
1943 to 1952. 


Since the last General Meeting Sir Miles 
Thomas and Lord Rupert Nevill were 
appointed Directors, and you will be asked 
to consider their re-election at the General 
Meeting. 


FUNDS, INCOME AND OUTGO 


The total funds increased by £8,300,000 
during the year and now stand at over £120 
millian. The premium income of the Life 
Assurance Fund and the consideration for 
annuities granted reached the record totals 
of £15,062,000 and £1,974,000 respectively, 
and together were £1,412,000 more than in 
1955. 


The gross interest yield on the Assurance 
and Annuity Funds was £4 18s. 5d. per 
cent, which is 3s. 8d. higher than in the 
previous year. 

I am glad to be able to report that, 
although the claims by death at £2,916,000 
show an increase of £569,000 over those for 
1955, the number of such claims was con- 
siderably less than the number expected 
according to the mortality tables employed 
in our calculations. 


NEW BUSINESS 


Last year I reported an increase during 
1955 of no less than 25 per cent in the 
amount of new life sums assured, and I am 
pleased to be able to say that during 1956 
we maintained our new business at the 
enhanced level and, in fact, slightly exceeded 
the 1955 total, giving us another record year 
at £56,136,000. 

In addition to life assurances, we granted 
last year annuities for £1,049,000 per 
annum. 

I would like to express our thanks to all 
our connections for their valued support. 


HOUSE PURCHASE 


As a result of the general financial strin- 
gency the demand for advances under our 
house purchase scheme has continued to be 
greater than we feel able to meet, and we 
have therefore maintained the quota system 
to which I referred last year. 


PENSION SCHEMES 


The Finance Act, 1956, represents a 
notable milestone in the history of. pension 
scheme business. In accordance with that 
Act, life assurance societies operating pension 
schemes approved under Section 379 of the 
Income Tax Act, 1952, now obtain freedom 
from income tax on the interest earned on 
that part of their funds which represents the 
accumulated contributions under such 
schemes, and are thus able to offer more 
attractive terms than in the past. 


I am glad to be able to state that our 
“with profits” group pension scheme is be- 
coming increasingly popular. There is little 
doubt that this flexible and attractive scheme 
meets a real need and that employers wel- 
come the opportunity to participate in the 
prosperity of the Society. 


RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


I drew attention last year to the fact that 
it was impossible for many persons to provide 
adequately for old age out of taxed income, 
and we were therefore particularly pleased 
that the 1956 Finance Act provided that the 
premiums for approved retirement annuity 
policies effected by self-employed persons 
and persons in non-pensionable employment 
should rank (within certain limits) as charges 
on income for income tax and_ surtax 
purposes, and that the interest earned by the 
assurance offices on the accumulated contribu- 
tions should be free from income tax. We 
have designed a number of attractive policies 
to enable eligible persons to take advantage 
of the taxation concessions, including policies 
with the right to share in the Society’s 
profits. 


PURCHASED 
LIFE ANNUITIES 


1 may perhaps refer here to the further 
provision of the 1956 Finance Act, whereby, 
subject to certain exceptions, payments under 
purchased life annuities are now regarded 
for tax purposes as containing a capital 
element which is not assessable to income 
tax or surtax, This provision greatly increases 
the attractions of purchasing an annuity as a 

. 


method of securing an income for life without 
incurring the risks inherent in many forms 
of investment. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


In these days the public is constantly being 
urged to increase savings in the interests of 
the nation as a whole, and new and attractive 
forms of investment are being offered froin 
time to time by the Government. There can 
be no doubt that an increased level of savings 
is essential for the well-being of the national 
economy, and I venture to suggest that for 
most people there is no more attractive 
vehicle for savings than an endowment 
assurance policy entitled to share in the 
profits of an old-established office, such as 
the “Sun Life.” An endowment assurance 
not only provides life assurance cover, but 
also may be expected to show a very satisfac- 
tory yield at maturity, especially if allowance 
is made for the relief from income tax claim- 
able in respect of the premiums. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


We have added to our wide range of 
publications a prospectus relating to the new 
retirement annuities and an illustrated book- 
let entitled “ For everyone under the Sun.” 
The latter describes the various types of 
policy which are available to meet the needs 
of modern life, and copies of both publica- 
tions will gladly be forwarded on request. 


INVESTMENTS 


The principal features of investment 
conditions during 1956 were the continuation 
of the fall in the prices of fixed interest 
securities, and substantial. depreciation in the 
values of ordinary shares following several 
years of increasing values. Having regard 
to these features, your Directors decided to 
augment the Investment Reserve Fund by 
the transfer from the Assurance Funds of 
amounts aggregating £1,250,000, bringing the 
total of that Fund up to £4,500,000. 


FORTHCOMING VALUATION ~ 


This is the last year of the current 
triennium, and a valuation with a view to 4 
declaration of bonuses on “ with protits” 
policies is due to be made as at the 
end of December next. In view of the 
improvement in the rate of interest eacacd 
on the funds and the favourable mortality 
experience we look forward to the results 
with confidence. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


The new business total of £56 million is 

a testimony to the zeal of our Branch Man- 
agers and Inspectors, and it has been the 
pride of our indoor staff to cope with that 
record figure with efficiency. 


I should like to thank the Executive and 
the whole staff on the excellence of the yeat’s 
results. 
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THE WEST INDIES SUGAR COMPANY LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of The West 
Indies Sugar Company, Limited, will be 
held on March 20th at Devonshire House, 
Mayfair Place, London, W.1. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Peter Runge, which has 
been circulated with the report and accounts: 


Although production of sugar was down 
for the year under review, the Trading Profit 
increased by £133,448 to £833,662. The in- 
crease arose from selling the 1955 carry-over 
sugar stocks and from increased rum pro- 
duction. 


The net profit was reduced by £23,388 to 
£405,766. This, however, is a misleading 
comparison because in 1955 we had an ex- 
ceptional credit of £103,564 resulting from 
an adjustment of taxation in respect of pre- 
vious periods. ; 


Your Directors recommend payment of a 
Final Ordinary Dividend at the rate of 9d. 
per share, free of tax, which with the Interim 
Dividend of 3d. per share paid on October 
31, 1956, makes a total distribution of Is. 
per share, free of tax, on the increased 
Ordinary capital of £3 million. The total 
amount distributed remains unchanged. 
After providing for the dividend, setting 
aside £35,017 for Debenture Stock Redemp- 
tion and transferring £200,000 to Future 
Crops Expenditure Reserve, the balance to 
be carried forward is increased from 
£194,912 to £215,661. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES 


Total sugar production from the 1956 crop 
at Frome and Monymusk amounted to 
139,674 tons. It compares with last year as 
shown below :— 


1955 1956 
Tons Tons 
jek 2. eee 69,713 
76,397 Monymusk «- 69,961 
151,953 139,674 








Last year I explained that we were left at 
the end of 1955 with about 20,000 tons of 
sugar which had to be held in store until it 
could be shipped as 1956 quota. Based on 
the statistical information available at that 
time it seemed likely that carry-over stocks 
at the end of 1956 would be even higher. In 
the event, however, we were able to sell 
during 1956 the whole of the carry-over from 
1955. This was because certain Common- 
wealth territories for various reasons were un- 
able to produce their full export quotas in 
ee and Jamaica was able to take advantage 
of this. 


ALLOCATION OF INCOME 


_ I think it will be of interest to consumers 
in the United Kingdom and in Canada—our 
other special market—to see figures showing 
how we dispose of our income. For the 
three years 1954 to 1956 they were as 
shown in the table in the following columns. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


There are two conclusions to be drawn 
from these figures. The first is that the 
money being paid by United Kingdom and 





MR PETER RUNGE ON PRICES 


PRODUCTION DOWN BUT TRADING PROFIT LARGER 
INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT RENEWED 





Charges in Jamaica : ; £ £ 0 
Wages, Salaries and Employees’ Benefits eee 6,790,629 39-9 
Payments to Cane Farmers ... 3,620,333 21-3 
All Other Materials, Supplies, ‘Services and 
Expenses ve 2,981,147 17-5 
Payments into Capital Rehabilitation Fund... 264,371 1-6 
Taxation rr aa aes “a 909,631 5-4 
14,566,111 — 85-7 
Charges in United Kingdom : 
London Office Expenses re? er 250,188 1-4 
Debenture Stock Service ... we. . aaa 101,540 0-6 
Taxation é a 266,031 1-6 
617,759 — 3°6 
Ploughed back into the Business en 
Depreciation) . 1,371,050 8-1 
Dividends to Shareholders... 444,125 2-6 
Total = Income from Sugar, Rum and 
Molasses (97°) and Sundries (3%) ... £16,999,045 100-0% 








Note.—Total Capital Expenditure in Jamaica during the same period was £1,467,293. 


Canadian consumers is going to the islands 
where the sugar is being produced. The 
second is that the cost of sugar is very largely 
being determined by the Company’s wages 
bill and the price which is paid to cane 
farmers, which in its turn is largely spent on 
wages. 


Consumers have no wish to eat cheaply at 
the expense of Jamaica, but it would be living 
in a fool’s paradise to ignore the fact that the 
Negotiated Price* for raw sugar, after freights 
have been added, does not now-a-days fall 
far short of the cost of producing raw sugar 
in England from beetroots. Farmers at home 
have made prodigious and successful efforts 
to improve efficiency in every sphere of agri- 
culture. New methods of cultivating the 
land, planting, harvesting, and fighting 
disease have all contributed to larger yields 
and greater productivity. The British con- 
sumer, while willingly helping to maintain 
the standard of living of Jamaica, will look 
for some assurance- that we are not standing 
still and are not content with outmoded 
methods. We can give them that assurance ; 
we intend, as in the past, energetically to 
pursue all means of improving agricultural 
efficiency and productivity; and we shall 
continue to plough back profits to finance 
those projects which need capital. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR 
AGREEMENT 


After protracted negotiations in New York 
and Geneva, agreement has been reached for 
the continuation of the International Sugar 
Agreement. Under its terms the members 
of the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement will 
limit their exports of sugar in 1957 to 
2,450,000 tons and in 1958 to 2,500,000 tons ; 
the United Kingdom undertakes severely to 
restrict imports from non-signatory countries, 
even if such imports are destined to be re- 
exported ; other signatories have export 
quotas which fluctuate in accordance. with 
the ruling price level. The object of the 
Agreement is to stabilise prices and maintain 
them at levels equitable to both producers 
and consumers. This object is important to 
us as producers. 


I am glad that the principle of expanding 
production by the Commonwealth has been 
recognised. ‘The modest increase of 50,000 
tons in 1958 does no more than take care 


of the expected growth of consumption in 
Canada and the United Kingdom, let alone 
other parts of the Empire. Without the 
acceptance of this principle I doubt whether 
the U.K. Government would be justified in 
supporting the Agreement, particularly 
because other signatory countries, notably 
Cuba, have the right under United States 
legislation to share (at special prices and 
outside the Agreement) in the growth of 
consumption in the United States from 
whose markets Empire producers are com- 
pletely excluded. 


BANANAS 


Last year I described the banana situation 
in some detail. I said that although we could 
not expect to make a profit in the early 
stages of a change in crop such as we were 
carrying out, we hoped to break even in 
1956. Our hopes, however, were not quite 
fulfilled and there was a small deficit, after 
charging in the 1956 accounts the cost of 
new plantings which will not yield until 
1957. With 2,500 acres in bananas we have 
now reached the limit of our intended ex- 
pansion and, subject to the hazards of 
agriculture, will start to reap a return on 
our investment. You will be pleased to 
hear that our banana walks have the reputa- 
tion of being amongst the finest in the 
island. 


Our investment in Sugar Line, of which 
we are 25 per cent shareholders in partner- 
ship with Tate & Lyle and United Molasses, 
is going well. Four of the specially designed 
bulk carriers traded last year and two further 
ships will be commissioned early this year. 
They are well known at our bulk loading 
port in Jamaica, and have proved admirably 
suited for quick loading. The Board of 
Sugar Line has adopted a policy of financing 
the later ships with the profits earned on 
those delivered first. In consequence, only 
two-thirds of the equity capital has been 
called. 


DIRECTORIAL 
CHANGES 


Since my last statement to you there have 
been some changes on the Board. During 
the year, Mr. C. G. Allott, Deputy Managing 
Director of United Molasses, accepted our 
invitation to join the Board, and this appoint- 
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ment will be before you for confirmation at 
the Annual General Meeting. In May, 1956, 
Mr. J. A. C. Hugill was appointed Managing 
Director of the Company. The day-to-day 
management of the affairs of the Company 
will continue to be in the hands of the 
Managing Director and his colleagues, Messrs. 
W. J. Blanchard, W. A. Coupland and A. 
Gillies, who are full-time Executive Direc- 
tors. 


Prospects for the 1957 crop are not un- 
reasonable and our staff and workpeople at 
Frome and Monymusk are in good heart. I 
should like to take this opportunity of paying 
tribute to Mr. Michelin and Mr. Cahusac, the 
General Managers of Monymusk and Frome, 
and to all our employees, whether in London 
or in Jamaica, and to convey to them our 
good wishes for the future. 





* Note :— 

Under the Commonwealth- Sugar Agree- 
ment the British Government each year 
negotiates with the Commonwealth exporting 
territories a fixed price for a proportion of 
their sugar exports. This price is arrived at 
by applying a formula which takes account 
of cost factors involved in producing sugar. 
The price so arrived at is known as the 
“ Negotiated Price.” It is applied at present 
to approximately 1,535,000 tons for shipment 
to the United Kingdom, of which famaica’s 
share is 180,000 tons. About half our crop 
is sold at the negotiated price. The following 
are the prices which have been negotiated 
for the past five years :— 

£ per Ton. 
$953... Ss). wie: teas SO 
POO ais ese see: <n “PO 
1955 40 15 
1956 40 15 
1957 42 3 


SOUTH ESSEX 
WATERWORKS 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The Annual General Meeting of the 
South Essex Waterworks Company was held 
on February 22nd, in London, Mr G. 
Francis Stringer, OBE, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for 1956 : 


A further sum of £433,199 was spent on 
the Hanningfield Works during the year. 
After nearly six years of continuous effort a 
supply of wholesome water suitable for the 
use of the public became available from 
Hanningfield last August and a constant and 
reliable supply from this source has been 
maintained. The work is not yet finished and 
there are further commitments to the extent 
of £90,608. 


Further increases of wage rates and costs 
of material contributed towards the heavy 
increase in pumping charges and general 
repairs. Industrial demand continued to rise 
during the early part of the year but some 
slight decline in demand occurred towards 
the end of the year and results for the cur- 
rent year will depend on the trend of indus- 
trial demand consequent upon the effect of 
existing conditions on industry. New sup- 
plies were afforded for 5,175 domestic dwel- 
lings. The Company's assessment to General 
Rates is the subject of an appeal which when 
settled will give effect to the assessment for 
the new works at Hanningfield. Before pay- 
ment of dividends at statutory maximum 
rates £50,000 has been appropriated to the 
Contingency Fund to provide for the re- 
placement and improvement of existing 
works. 
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CAPITAL AND RESERVES— 
Capital, Authorised and Issued 
Reserve Fund 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts. 
Reserves for Contingencies ios 
Notes in Circulation .. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 
MILLS & CO. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 31st DECEMBER, 1956 


CURRENT LIABILITIES AND OTHER ACCOUNTS— 
anna Provisions 
Proposed Final Dividend. Jess Income Tax, pay able 15th “March, 1957 


ACCEPTANCES, CONFIRMED CREDITS AND OTHER 
OBLIGATIONS ON ACCOUNT OF CUSTOMERS 


BANKS 


£ £ 
5,950,000 
5,150,000 
538,012 
__ 11,638,012 
and 
: 311,686,174 
15,767,440 
239,487 
—— 327,693,101 


26,816,515 
£366, 147,628 





CURRENT ASSETS— 


the British Isles a ees = 
Money at Call and Short Notice aie — 
Bills Discounted— 
British —. Bills .. 
Other Bills . eee 


Investments— 
(a) Quoted— 
at or under market value : 


(6) Unquoted— 
at cost, /ess reserve 


TRADE INVESTMENTS— 
At cost, Jess reserve. 
FIXED ASSETS— 





Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, Other Banks in 


Securities of, or guaranteed by, the British Government. . 
Dominion and Colonial Government Securities, C orpora- 
tion Stocks and other Securities in a wnt 


Advances to Customers and Other —— less provision for doubtful 
debts oe ais —~ — zo ; 


Bank Premises and Other Properties, at cost, /ess amounts written off 
LIABILITIES OF CUSTOMERS FOR ACCEPTANCES, 
CONFIRMED CREDITS AND OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


£ 
36,529,642 
as ee ES wes 26,210,958 
coe 80 tee tte tw 30,874,077 
29,130,000 
4,581, 
33,711,880 


90,322,100 
1,470,230 


520,000 
—— 92,312,330 


115,133,063 
334,77 1,950 
886,495 
3,672,668 
26,816,515 
£366,147,628 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


A MORE FAVOURABLE YEAR 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Carreras, Limited, was held on February 
26th at Arcadia Works, Hampstead Road, 
London. 


Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: In the Profit and 
Loss Account of the Parent Company you 
will have observed that the balance from 
Trading shows an improvement, and I must 
tell you that there have been several factors 
contributing to this result apart from the 
savings arising from the reorganisation and 
economies inaugurated in the previous year. 


For one thing, we had the benefit for the 
whole twelve months of the increase in retail 
prices which came into effect in October, 
1955, although these were barely sufficient 
to cover the increased costs and higher 
wages which we had to meet. 


Furthermore, while the additional tobacco 
duty which was imposed on April 17th last 
was, of course, regretted by the industry, 
one of its effects was to give us a small extra 
profit on the normal quantity of duty-paid 
stocks which we held at that date in our 
factory. In addition, the fact that we dis- 
posed of further quantities of leaf tobacco 
which were surplus to our requirements 
relieved us of carrying charges and interest 
which we would otherwise have had to bear. 


Turning to the Consolidated Profit and 
Loss Account, the Balance from Trading 
likewise shows an increase, and here I would 
mention that our United Kingdom Subsidiary 
Companies also had a more favourable year. 
The overall picture is a better one, and with 
the combined Carry Forward increased by 
more than £400,000, I am sure you will 
agree with our recommendation that the 
Dividend of 83 per cent on the Ordinary 
and “B” Ordinary Shares should be 
repeated this year. 


Our Balance Sheet is eminently sound, 
and the figures at which our properties and 
investments stand in our books are con- 
servative. 


THE YEAR’S TRADING 


We continued to be faced with severe and 
intensified competition in the Home Trade, 
and it was not without difficulty that we 
maintained our relative position. The sales 
of Baron’s Filter Tip Cigarettes, selling at 
3s. 2d. for 20, have steadily increased and 
continue to show progress. 


In May last we launched Dunhill Filter 
Tip Cigarettes, retailing at 3s. 8d. for 20, 
in. a new style packing. While this brand 
has not yet achieved great volume, it is 
making steady progress. 


All our best-known pipe tobaccos continue 
in favour and we have brands and packings 
to meet all demands, whether they be in 
regard either to price or to taste. 


Our Export Trade was fully maintained 
during the twelve months. In fact, despite 
all the difficulties encountered in overseas 
markets in these days we actually increased 
the volume of our exports from this country, 
and even improved our relative position in 
regard to that section of the industry. 


I cannot be expected to forecast what the 
result for the current financial year is likely 
to be. We know that many difficulties and 
problems lie ahead of us, but none the less 
I should like to think that when we meet 
next year I shall again be able to record some 
improvement. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ABBEY NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY 









The Annual Meeting of the Abbey 
National Building Society was held on 
February 27th at the Wigmore Hall, Wig- 
more Street, London, W1. 


Sir Harold Bellman, DL, JP, LLD, Chair- 
man of the Society, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: 


The year 1956 has passed away unlamented 
against a background of international tension, 
with political turmoil, economic upsets and 
an unpleasant credit squeeze. The Abbey 
National Society suffered no setbacks and is 
able to report further orderly progress. 


The Society’s total assets increased by £21 
million to £258 million in 1956. This reflects 
the confidence and support of both old and 
new investing members during the year. In 
shares and deposits the Society received £49.4 
million in 1956, substantially the same total 
as in 1955. This is particularly noteworthy 
having regard to the intensive competition for 
smal] savings throughout the year. 


Turning to the mortgage side, it will be 
seen that new advances to assist home owner- 
ship in 1956 actually showed an increase: 
£40.3 million was lent as compared with 
£39.3 million in 1955. The demand for 
mortgage accommodation throughout the year 
was exceedingly heavy. Having regard to the 
volume of mortgage business offered, there 
was neither the need nor the inclination to 
relax the high standards associated with the 
acceptance of applications for loans. 


The building of new houses for sale by 
private enterprise continued at a high level 
during 1956. Nevertheless, the Society also 
continued to offer substantial assistance to 
those buying older houses. 


In a year which was crowded with incident, 
it is practicable to single out only the more 
important for reference. I need hardly 
remind you of the rise in Bank Rate to 
5} per cent in February, 1956, but it is neces- 
sary to remember that this, though not itself 
the decisive factor, symbolised the condi- 
tions in which we worked. 


As the year advanced it became clear that 
societies were once more faced with a prob- 
lem of much the same kind as arose during 
1955. With the increasing disparity between 
building society yields and those on other 
comparable investments, the Building 
Societies’ Association, of which Abbey 
National is a member, recommended in July 
that share rates of interest should be raised 
to 35 per cent and deposit rates to 3 per cent 
with income tax paid in both cases, with 
effect from October Ist. Accordingly, the 
Abbey National increased its share rate of 
interest to 34 per cent and its deposit rate to 
3 per cent as from October 1, 1956. The rate 
of interest charged to new applicants for 
loans was raised to 6 per cent from July 23rd. 


In the light of these events, it is opportune 
to pose the question: is there any way in 
which the building societies can cushion their 
existing borrowers in a period of dear 
money? So long as a society must pay the 
market price to investors for the use of their 
money—and there is no practicable alterna- 
tive to this—so long must borrowers be 
charged rates which are in due relationship. 


I have already reminded you that Abbey 
National is a member of the Building 
Societies Association, the central organisation 
for British building societies. It is concerned 
tO promote the interests of building societies, 
to assist them with technical advice, and 
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generally to advance good standards in regard 
to both policy and practice. Three hundred 
and fifty-two societies whose assets exceed 
£1,735 million are members of the Associa- 
tion, and we believe that membership now 
is, and will become increasingly, a hall-mark 
for the security the investor and the 
guidance of the borrower. 








Spo. 
Sir Harold Bellman, the Chairman 


The Abbey National adds its voice to the 
continued protest of the Association against 
the incidence of the Profits Tax. That tax, 
inappropriate in its application to building 
societies from the outset, is a burden now 
long overdue for removal. As a Profits Tax, 
it is manifestly inequitable, since building 
societies do not seek to make profit as an end 
in itself. Last year Abbey National paid 
over £220,000 in respect of Profits Tax, 
this in addition to £3,245,000 for Income 
Tax. The case for relieving all societies of 
this imposition was clearly recognised in the 
recent report of the Royal Commission on 
Taxation. I hope the new Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will find time, amid 
his ‘many preoccupations at this season 
of the year, to weigh the arguments and 
propose relief. 


In a period of so many and such far-reach- 
ing problems, the Board has been required 
to devote much care and thought to the 
affairs of the Society. With this in mind, 
it decided during the year to appoint an 
additional Director, especially with a view to 
assisting the work of the Technical Com- 
mittee. Accordingly, the Directors invited 
Sir Herbert Butcher, MP, to join them and 
I am very glad to say he accepted the 
invitation. 

I share the gratitude of my colleagues to 
the Deputy Chairman, Mr Stanley C. 
Ramsey, for his wise counsel and co-opera- 
tion. The Managing Director, Sir Bruce 
Wycherley, has once more been called upon 
to bear a particularly heavy burden, since he 
has been concerned both in the formulation 
of policy and in supervising its translation 
into practice. We now go on with the tasks 
of 1957 in the confidence that we shall be 
able to give a good account of our steward- 
ship twelve months hence. 


Mr Stanley C. Ramsey, FRIBA, Deputy 
Chairman, in seconding the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said: 


The background against which your 
Society has worked for the past year may 
be defined as one of house-hunger, though 
on a diminished scale as compared with a 





few years ago. This, of course, is no new 
condition ; it obtained in an equally, if no 
more acute form, after the first World War. 
This demand for new houses affects all sec- 
tions of the community. 


COST OF HOUSES 


One of the more disturbing factors in con- 
nection with the building of new houses has 
been the continued rise in the cost. This 
condition is not limited to houses, but applies 
generally to all types of building. Figures 
published by the Ministry of Works show a 
rise of thirty-five per cent for the cost of 
new building, including housing, in 
1956, as compared with the cost of 
building in 1950. 


The continued rise in the price does not 
seem to have appreciably affected the demand, 
and the Society’s funds have been fully 
employed in meeting this demand. 


Another interesting fact in connection with 
house building has been a noticeable im- 
provement in organisation by the builders. 
What has been called “ phased operations ” 
obtains in a wide degree not only with tne 
larger building firms, but also amongst those 
of moderate size. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE MANAGING DIRECTOR’S REMARKS 


Sir Bruce Wycherley, MC, FCIS, manag- 
ing director of the society, said: 


My first duty is to express, on behalf of 
my colleagues Mr William Cash, Mr H. L. 
Roy Matthews and Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, 
their appreciation of the further opportunity, 
following their re-election to the Board, to 
serve the Society. Sir Herbert Butcher also 
asks me to express his appreciation of your 
confirmation of his appointment as a Director 
of the Society. 


Last year was yet again a period of all- 
round change in our terms of business, with 
all the added volume of work which that 
entailed. If problems are the irritants 
which are said to keep us alive, then 
I can only say that as building society men 
we should be alert in every fibre of our 
being in these days. 


The Society looks back to 1956 as a year 
of progress—of solid and purposeful pro- 
gress. It lodks forward in 1957 to further 
progress of the same kind. We shall seek 
no short cuts, neither shall we resort to 
doubtful expedients. 


Since size as an end in itself is not our 
objective, we shall deliberately seek to pre- 
serve our individual identity. We want the 
Abbey National to stand for something defi- 
nite and distinctive in our type of business. 
In the field of saving our hall-mark is 
security, whilst in promoting home-ownership 
our aim is service. 


In the new age, with the possibility of 
shorter working hours and still greater social 


‘security, the home will become even more 


important in the lives of all of us, and it 
should be the aim of the building societies 
to help this forward in every way that is 
possible. We have a long past, whether as 
a Society or as a movement, and we hope 
we may look forward to a long future, with 
continuing opportunities of service to the 
community, 
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MANCHESTER SHIP 
CANAL COMPANY 


SIR LESLIE ROBERTS’S ADDRESS 


The ninety-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Manchester Ship Canal Company 
was held on February 28th at Manchester. 


Sir Leslie Roberts, CBE, the chairman, in 
the course of his speech said: 


The total net revenue of the Company was 
£1,134,316 compared with £1,086,301 in 
1955. To this must be added £27,716 
brought forward from the previous year. 
£587,680 has to be deducted for Loan and 
Debenture Interest, £40,000 set aside to the 
Sinking Fund for Redeemable Loan Capital 
and £80,000 appropriated for Taxation. The 
balance available for dividends and reserve 
thus amounts to £454,352. 


As in previous years, £35,000 has been 
appropriated to the Reserve for Contingencies 
and it is proposed that out of the balance of 
£419,352 the following dividends, amounting 
to £387,587, should be paid: 


5 per cent on the Preference Shares, 
5 per cent on the Ordinary Shares, 
and that £31,765 should be carried forward. 


The principal receipts are derived from 
Tolls, Ship Dues; Traffic Rents and Towage 
and they exceeded those of the previous year 
by £228,000. On the other hand, expendi- 
ture rose by £161,000. This increase was 
due, in the main, to the exceptionally large 
amount of maintenance work, the cost of 
which more than offset a decrease of £138,000 
in the expenditure on dredging. The cost of 
dredging at nearly £15 million was again a 
heavy burden and represented almost one 
half of the total expenditure on the working 
of the Ship Canal. 

Cash at Bankers, in hand and at short call, 
together with our holding of Tax Reserve 
Certificates amounts to £2,121,000, an 
increase of £204,000. 


The total cargo handled at the Port last 
year amounted to 184 million tons, or nearly 
three times the tonnage handled at the end 
of the war. Since that date, the total capital 
expenditure incurred, including the cost of 
Queen Elizabeth II Dock, amounts to up- 
wards of £7 million. 


While these improvements. have been 
taking place, the Company’s Reserves and 
Provisions have, since the end of war, been 
built up from a little over £2 million to nearly 
£33 million. We have also made a useful 
start on the formation of a Sinking Fund for 
the redemption of loan capital and we have 
redeemed or procured the release of certain 
rent charges to an extent equivalent to a 
capital redemption oof approximately 
£500,000. The significance of these figures 
is enhanced by the fact that during the same 
period, over £43 million has been spent on 
the renewal and replacement of our plant, 
equipment and works, quite apart from the 
capital expenditure of £7 million to which I 
have referred. 


To Shareholders it should be an additional 
satisfaction that during the period I have 
mentioned, the dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares—if you approve the Resolution which 
is about to be put to you—will have been 
increased from 14 per cent to 5 per cent. 


When I tell you that the generality of our 
charges for Ship Dues and Canal Tolls are 
no more than 75 to 80 per cent above the 
prewar figures, it is possible you may think 
that your Board have as yet not been unsuc- 
cessful in holding the scales evenly between 
all the various interests concerned in the 
working and prosperity of the Port. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


LEEK & MOORLANDS 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


CENTENARY YEAR—A WONDERFUL 
RECORD 


The one hundredth annual general meeting 
of Leek & Moorlands Building Society was 
held on February 25th at Leek, Staffs. 


In his printed address, the President, Sir 
Ernest Johnson, JP, reviewed the political 
and economic events of the past year and 
continued: The effect on our economy of 
the curtailment of oil supplies from the 
Middle East and the purchasing elsewhere 
of oil for dollars is beginning to reveal itself. 
It is to be hoped that we can control our 
economy and prevent further inflationary 
trends. 


Meanwhile the run on Sterling has stopped. 
That is not to say that Sterling does not need 
defending further. Already as we know the 
last reserves via the International Monetary 
Fund have been called upon. What next ? 
The real answer must lie in Government 
policy as well as in Government spending. 


A reduction in Bank Rate may well be 
justified. Any further reduction would and 
should depend upon the true state of our 
economy—a reduction in Government ex- 
penditure and freedom from any crisis in 
Sterling. We must still save more and spend 
less, Reserves need building up and export 
surpluses are paramount if we are to contain 
a sound economic approach to our problems. 
The one sure way to abolish our anxieties is 
to see to it that we insist on huge reductions 
in public expenditure and finally substantial 
reductions in taxation. It is for the Govern- 
ment to show the way. They can decide that 
Great Britain can still be great. 
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Finance—Commerce—Industry—Labour— 
will all respond to a serious lead for 
national prosperity. The world is still in 
need of our production. Let us go forward 
in 1957 to a more prosperous period in our 
history not because of our difficulties but ia 
spite of them. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


Councillor Gilbert Tatton, the Chairman, 
presided, and in the course of his speech, 
said: Shareholders and Depositors takea 
together show a total of £34,157,909—a 
measure—and a striking one—of the confi- 
dence of the investing and saving public in 
this Leek and Moorlands Building Society. 


Our Balance Sheet total at £36,057,063 is 
impressive, not for its size alone but for ics 
absolute soundness. I am satisfied that it 
portrays all that is best in security, stability, 
spread of risk and unquestionably, in financial 
strength. It is a wonderful record of one 
hundred years as a safe and sound financial 
home of the people’s savings. 


DEPUTY CHAIRMAN’S REMARKS 


In the course of his address, Sir Bernard 
White, KBE, the Deputy Chairman, said: 
Looking ahead, it may well happen that onc: 
the Rent Bill becomes law, tenants of good 
houses may consider it worth their while to 
buy their homes. If this happens—as it may 
well do—building societies will be called 
upon to try to make extra funds available 
for mortgages. The Government should be 
considering what assistance it can give to all 
home owners who continue to provide their 
houses at no cost to the nation. I make a 
plea therefore for the recognition of building 
society deposits as a Trustee Investment. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 








CHELTENHAM & 
GLOUCESTER BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


The annual general meeting of Chelten- 
ham & Gloucester Building Society was held 
on February 20th at Cheltenham. 


Mr Leslie W. Bayley, CC, FAI (President 
and Chairman), presided and, in the course 
of his speech, said : 


It is remarkable how closely monetary 
conditions during 1956 followed the pattern 
of 1955. In each of these years there was an 
increase in Bank Rate in February, followed, 
as the months unfolded, by a corresponding 
increase in long term rates. New investments 
began to fall off and withdrawals began to 
rise, and there was less available for assist- 
ing house purchase. 


In the summer of each year the Building 
Societies’ Association, of which we are mem- 
bers, recommended a } per cent increase to 
shareholders and depositors, and in both 
years this was effective in bringing about an 
improvement. Last year, however, Building 
Societies had to face increased competition for 
funds from the National Savings Movement 
and from Local Authorities, and it is not 
surprising that our rate of growth has been 
somewhat slowed down. 


Working as we do on a very small surplus, 
any increase in the rate paid to investors 
must be passed on to borrowers if reserves 
are to be maintained. Although our 
borrowers’ rate was raised to 5 per cent 
from January 1, 1956, the further increase to 
our investors in September, 1956, together 
with the increased composite rate of tax, 
more than wiped out our margin, and it 
became necessary to notify our borrowers 





of a further increase to 6 per cent taking 
effect from April 1, 1957. 

Here I must emphasise that the recent 
reduction of 4 per cent in Bank. Rate will 
not mean an immediate reduction in Building 
Society rates. The rate at which we lend 
depends entirely on the rate at which we can 
attract and retain investments, and this, in 
turn, depends upon the rates offered by other 
bodies, including the Government itself, 
which compete for savings. Whether a fall 
in these rates will follow, we shall know in 
due course, but there must inevitably be a 
considerable time lag. 


Turning to the Accounts, and taking the 
Share and Deposit Departments together, 
there was an increase of £1,600,000 during 
the year, and whilst this increase is less than 
last year, having regard to all the circum- 
stances we can regard this as satisfactory. 
We advanced £3,700,000 to assist house 
purchase during the year, and this is also 
considerably less than the record figure we 
established in 1955, and is mainly accounted 
for by the fall in net receipts from investors. 


We have increased our liquidity to some 
14 per cent of assets and we are now ina 
position to entertain an increased amount of 
mortgage business during 1957 and I hope 
that we shall be able to lend well over 
4 Million to assist house purchase during 
the present year. We are able to transfer some 
£71,000 to Reserves, a figure slightly lower 
than last year, due to the interval before 
increased rates to investors were passed on 
to borrowers. Our Assets are now 
£28,671,000, an increase of £1,822,000, and 
our total reserves amount to £1,691,000, 
representing 5.9 per cent of our assets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
Clarence Street, Cheltenham. Tel: 3054. 
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JHE ECONOMIST, MARCH 2, 1957 
APPOINTMENTS 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE STUDENTSHIPS 


Applications are invited from graduates (men and 
women) who wish to undertake research in any branch 
of economics or politics (including political theory, govern- 
ment and public administration, and international rela- 
ons) ; Statistics ; sociology ; constitutional, public and inter- 
national law; 3, recent social, economic and political history. 
Ihe College is also interested in the application of these 
disciplines to the problems of colonial and under-developed 
societies. Recently the College has received grants to 
further the study of European politics and government and 
of trade union policy and industrial relations. 

Further particulars and the necessary forms are obtain- 
able from the Warden. Applications should reach him 
by May 13, 1957. 

§ 'ATISTICIAN required for Market Research Depart- 
ment at Norwich. The position is a senior one 

within the Department, the successful candidate working 

directly with the Research Manager. 

cerned with the design analysis and 


The work is con- 

interpretation of 
surveys covering retail consumer and product research. If 
you have a qualification in statistics such as the B.Sc. 
Economics, the Certificate of the Royal Statistical Society 
or have passed the Finals of the Association of Incor- 
porated Statisticians or some similar qualification, please 
apply in writing, giving full particulars of education, 
qualifications, experience and salary required, to Secretary, 
Reckitt & Colman, Ltd., Norwic ch 








INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTANT 


A Large Engineering Company of international 
repute requires, at one of its heavy engineering 
works in the South Midlands, an Accountant 
with experience in enginecring. 


Commencing salary not less than £1,600 p.a. 
Good pension scheme.—Full details to Box E587, 
LP 55 St. Martin’s Lane, 2. 


ISONS LIMITED have a senior position vacant in the 

newly formed Group Methods Study Department at 
their Head Office, Felixstowe, Suffolk. It offers an 
opportunity to do original work on the application of 
mathematical techniques to the solution of industrial and 
managerial problems. Applications are invited from men 
who have a sound mathematical background and are able 
to express their ideas with clarity and tact and either have 
been or would like -to work on this type of applied 
rescarch. Experience of electronic computers would be 
an advantage.—Applications to the Personnel Officer 
(EQ12), Fisons Limited, Harvest House, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk. 





HOOVER (WASHING MACHINES) 
LIMITED 


MERTHYR TYDFIL, 
SOUTH WALES, 
invite applications for the post of: 
SONNEL ASSISTANT 
This post is particularly suited to a young man 
who has begun his career in Personnel Manage- 
ment and who wishes to widen his experience 
in a Department which is fully integrated into 
ihe managerial structure of the Company. The 
Personnel Assistant is given personal responsibility 
for the department's functions in a defined area 
of the factory and is concerned extensively with 
employment, wages structure, employee. services, 
Vactory Acts, liaison with Trade Unions and the 
investigation of industrial personnel problems. 
Candidates should have had a University educa- 
woh and preferably training in Personnel Manage- 
ment.—Applications should be made to _ the 
Employment Officer. giving full details of age, 
experience and qualifications. 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Lady 
Secretary at the Technical Bureau of the Persian 
Plan Organization, Teheran, under contract with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 


Applicants between ages 25 and 40 must be able to take 
dictation in German and translate technical material from 
German into English with speed and accuracy. University 
degree an advantage. Duration one year in the first 
instance with possibility of renewal. Salary between £102 
and £125 a month tax free according to qualifications 
and experience plus a_ resettlement allowance to cover 
expenses incurred at the commencement and termination 
of contract. Medical cuneiantios will be required.— 
Apply in writing only to Miss . R. Bruce, Treasury 
Chambers. Great George Street, Londen, S.W.1 


REETING CARDS.—Leading House in West 

London Area wishes to appoint a BUYER. 
Preference will be given to applicants who have 
had sound experience in buying Lithography and 
Allied materials. he post will carry a good 
commencing salary and we are looking for a 
man with a sound responsible outlook and the 
highest integrity. For the right individual there 
are very real prospects. Applications, in writing. 
will be treated in strict confidence and should give 


toll details of qualifications, experience, age and 

salary required.—Box 638 

FSEARCH ASSISTANT. Opportunity for appoint- 

ment in economics department of large financial 
imstitution in London to man or woman with good 
cconomics degree, aged 23-30. Starting remuneration 
vari with age: at 25 (subject to short probation): 
tos) (men), £600 (women). Non-contributory pension. 
Write to Box No. 697. c/o Charles Barker & Sons, 
Ltd Gateway House, London, E.C.4 








AUSTRALIAN ee UNIVERSITY 


RESEARCH SCHOOL or RP ACIFIC STUDIES 
invited for an a intment cither as 
or as FELLO in ne DEPART- 

MENT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATION 

The qualifications desired include a > of the 
area north of Australia from Pakistan to Japan and/or 
experience, either academic -. jp, related to research 
on current international pro 

The salaries and ranges ~ Senior Fellows and Fellows 
are détermined within the limits £A2,224-£A2,674 and 
£A1,574-£A2,224 respectively, and these appointments are 
made for an initial period of five years; thereafter they 
may be made permanent. 

Superannuation on the F.S.S.U. Lewy —— be provided 
and reasonable removal expenses will be pai 

Further details are available from the 1.7 Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, 

Applications close, 
April 15, 1957. 


NEW SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY OF 
TECHNOLOGY, AUSTRALIA 


The New South Wales University of Technology invites 
applicants for appointment to the position of Senior 
Lecturer/Lecturer in Economics in the newly established 
Faculty of Commerce. 

Applicants must possess a University degree with 
honours or ae qualifications, and previous Univer- 
sity experience will be an advantage. 


oe 
in Australia and London, on 


Salary : 
Senior Lecturer: £A1,881 range £A2.231 per annum. 
Lecturer : A1,281 range £A1,831 per annum. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience 
Applicants should specify main area of interest and 


preference will be given to applicants experienced in field 
of Industrial Relations. 

Subject to passing a medical examination, appointee 
will be eligible to contribute to the New South Wales 
Superannuation Fand. 

First-class ship fares to Sydney of appointee and family 
will be paid. 

Five copies of applications (including the names of two 


referees) should be lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56-57 Strand. London, W.C.2, and a 
copy forwarded by airmail to the Registrar, New South 


bm ma University of Technology, Kensington, New South 
Wales. Australia, before March 18, 1957. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND 


Applications are invited for the 
CHA OF ECONOMICS 

Salary scale £2.000 x £100 to £2,300 p.a. Superannua- 
tion scheme. Passages to Salisbury for appointee, wife 
and dependent children on appointment with allowance for 
transport of effects. Unfurnished accommodation provided 
at rent of up to 15 per cent of salary. 

Detailed applications (six copies), naming three referees, 


by April 6, 1957, to Secretary, Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, 
London. W.C from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 





AN INVITATION TO: 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATES 


ALSO THOSE WHO ENPE Es TO QUALIFY DURING 
19 


An already large and still rapidly expanding engineering 
group with factories and research establishments in various 
parts of the United Kingdom and numerous overseas 
connections, is anxious to establish contact with a number 
of men in respect of training for senior managerial, sales, 
production and technical appointments. 

The company seeks enthusiastic, energetic and talented 
men who have capacity to assume ultimately positions of 
considerable responsibility. 

Graduates with Engineering, Science or Arts Degrees, 
and those expecting to qualify this year, who are 
interested to receive further information, should write as 
soon as possible to Box 641 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
LIMITED 
This Company is expanding its Organisation and 


Methods Division both at the Stafford Head Office and 
at its works in various parts of the country. 


Applications are invited from young men between 23 
and 35 years of age preferably with experience in office 
routines. and systems who are interested in pioneering 
oO M work in industry. Preference will be given to 
men with a degree or Ci qualification. There 
are also a limited num of vacancies for men with 
experience in the installation of punched card equipment 
who are interested in the application of electronic com- 
puters to clerical work. (Enthusiasm and the ability to 


deal with pcople at all levels are essential qualities.) 
Interesting and permanent employment is offered with 
excellent opportunities for advancement. 


If you feel you have the necessary experience and 
qualifications, send details of age, present salary, 
experience and qualifications, to ao C.. Bo 36-7 
Strand, W.C.2, quoting Ref. E 1289 


TOP LEVEL EXECUTIVE > ; 


Applicants for this appointment advertised in December 
are advised that the vacancy has been filled. (Box 584.) 

TATISTICIAN with good knowledge of sales analysis, 

market research and business organisation needed by 
firm of international repute in the food industry. Good 
scope for successful applicant. Age 26-35 years.—Reply 
to Box 601. 





775 


AN important Belgian distributing company of machine 


tools, small tools and abrasive products, 
x for the post of Commercial Manager. 
¢ applicant will be required to have some experience 
in the field of mechanical engineering. Must speak French 
fluently and have some knowledge of German. Should 
have held a responsible executive post, preferably in a 
technical selling capacity. 
his is a senior appointment and will carry a salary 
commensurate with experience and qualifications. 
Applications to the Managing Director: Etablissements 
Henri Benedigtus, 34-36 rue Melsens, Brussels, Belgium. 


J ENEZU;LA. “fone e 


invites appli- 








Export 


: Manager, long experience 
enginecting, linguist, economist, proceeding shortly 
to Venezuela. Prepared act as agent . Sactory repre- 


sentative, or effect market. survey.—Box 6 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 
POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN STRUCTURES 
AND MATERIALS 
The 1957-58 Post-Graduate Course in Theory of Struc- 
tures and Strength of Materials will be held in the 
Department of Enginecring, Cambridge University, 
beginning on October 8, 1957, and finishing in June, 1958. 
The latest advances made in the understanding of the 
behaviour of metallic structures under static, repeated or 
fatigue loading will be the principal subject of the course, 
with particular emphasis on welding as a method of 
fabrication. No attempt will be made to teach conven- 
tional methods of design, but present-day practice and 





Possible future developments will form the subject of 
critical study. 
he object of the course is not to train research 


workers, but to help engineers to apply the latest advances 
in knowledge. The course will include lectures, colloquial 
and laboratory work, and each student will be encouraged 
to make a detailed study of some problem of particular 
interest to 

The course is ‘open to university graduates with industrial 
experience, and to others with suitable equivalent 
qualifications. 

Further details and forms of application for admission 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Cambridge University 
Engineering Laboratory, Trumpington Street, Cambridge. 
op polcations Should be sent in not later than June 1, 


TRAIN FOR TECHNICAL TEACHING 


EXCELLENT CAREER PROSPECTS 


Applications are invited for training as FULL-TIME 
TEACHERS of General, Commercial and Professional 
subjects, and/or Office Arts (shorthand, typewriting, 
Secretarial work) in Technical Colleges and Schools. The 
next course of training will begin in September, 1957 
and end in June, 1958. 7 

Applicants should normally 

1. be between about 25 and about 45 years of age. 


2. have good commercial experience. 

3. Possess one of the following: Professional qualifi- 

cation or degree, Higher National Certificate in 

Commerce, Advanced Certificates in Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 

MAINTENANCE GRANTS a AILABLE 

NO TUITION FEE 
Write for full details and 


an po form to one 
of these colleges :— 
BOLTON .—The Director (S/1/25), Bolton Training 
College, Manchester Road, Bolton, Lancs. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—The Director (8/1/25), Hudders- 


ficld Training College, Queen Street South, Hudderstield, 


Yorks. 
LONDON.—The Principal (S/1/25), Garnett College, 
83 New Kent Road, London, S.E.1. 


B.Sc.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry, government or municipal posts The College, 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. pe qualified 
Tutors. Low fees. Prospectus of U.C Courses for 
London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E. "thes from the 

Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY 
ACQUIRING 
DIGNIFIED SELF 
BUILDING COMPRISING 
AND UPPER PART IN ST. 
VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE 
LET.—FOR DETAILS APPLY BOX 640. 
ON’T have a coming-out ball this season Have a 
Staying-in party, with a few bottles of Duff Gordon's 
El Cid Sherry. You'll never want to leave home. 
HE ECONOMIST and Hansard available fortnight 
publication. Offers.—372 Wandsworth Road. S.W.& 
AVILE ROW CLOTHES. Cancelled export orders 
direct from eminent tailors. Lesley & Roberts. 
Sandon, Huntsman, Kilgour, etc Lounge. Dress Suits. 
Overcoats, etc., from 10 gns.—Regent Dress Co. (2nd 
floor), 17 Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 
GER 7180 (next to Café Monico). Est. 1922. 
Dam IN SPRINGTIME. Come south for the sun 
and stay at Hotel L’Horizon. St. Brelade’s Bay. 
The hotel, facing south across the Bay. is in an ideal 
setting for a perfect spring holiday Continental cuisine 
Good wine cellar. Cocktail bar. Drinks and cigarettes at 


after 


low Jersey prices. Sixty bedrooms: some with private 
bathrooms, many with private sun balconies. Resident 
dance band.—Write for tariff, or telephone Southern 87 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations——-University Law, Accountancy, Costing 
Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, Export Com- 
mercial, General Certificate of Education, etc Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice 


mentioning ier or subjects in which intcrested, 
the Secretary (G9 


METROPOLI TAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 


to 


London, 





Subscriptions to most countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in bulk 
by air freight for onward posting from central 
distribution points. Airmail is invariably more 


expensive but usually quicker by about 
24/48 hours. Where only one service is shown 
this is either because the alternative is not 
available or not recommended. 








Airmail Air Freight 

Australia....... £8 5s. strlg. _ India & Ceylon 
a eee —_ $20.50 § Wan ..ccccces 
or £7 IAs. WAQ .ccccccce 
East Africa ...e. £7 5s. £5 5s. MIG i cccsces 
COVES. ccccveves £6 Os. £5 5s. BRP sé cece 
Europe Malaya ..ccece 
(except Poland) £4 15s. os New Zealand. 

Gibralta, Malta.. £3 15s. — Nigeria, 
Hongkong...... oa £7 Gold Coast. 





ANNUAL AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES I 


} 








Airmail Air Freight | Airmail Air Freight 
£7 15s. £6 Pakistan.... 7 15s. £6 
£6 os Rhodesia 
£6 _ (N. & S.). £7 15s. £5 10s. 
£6 a S. Africa... £7 15s. £5 10s. 
£9 a S. America. £7 15s. — 
£7 15s. £6 15s Sudan.... £6 £5 10s. 
£9 sterig. 7 U.S.A, cscs a 92% 50 
or £7 14s 
£7 15s. £5 5s. W. Indies.. £7 15s. — 
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‘* So often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before 
And in today already walks tomorrow ” 


COLERIDGE 


fe 
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At no previous time in our industrial history has there been such 2 
sense of exhilaration in the scientific promises of the future. Those who 
experienced the first industrial revolution were stirred by the same surging 
spirit, but their visions of the shape of things to come were clouded by 
nameless fears which their scientific knowledge was not great enough to dispel. 
After two centuries of industrial progress we are in the throes 
of a new scientific revolution. Academic theories 
of yesterday have become accepted processes of today, and te tomorrow’s 
secrets are already being uncovered. 

Consolidated Zinc seeks to play its part in these tremendous 
advances; to pioneer more efficient ways of producing the raw materials needed 
by modern industry; and to evolve new chemicals to meet the urgent demands 

of industrial scientists and engineers. ‘This international group, 
with its roots deep i in the Commonwealth, is ready to meet the most 
/ exciting challenges that the future may bring. It continues to probe, 
with all the devices that modern science has developed, the mineral secrets 
still locked stil in as bowels of Earth. Whether anes in as 


modern mining venturer. All this. a and more that we can only see 
through a glass darkly, make up an exciting and impressive prospect 
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